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ABSTRACT 

As mandated in the 1973 Amendments to the Safe 
Streets Act, the National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Justice 
System was conducted to assess current and projected manpower needs, 
personnel quality, and training and education programs. Data were 
collected from the following sources: surveys of 8,000 executives of 
state and local criminal justice agencies, 1,600 state trial and 
appellate courts, and 250 law enforcement academies; an analysis of a 
19?5 census survey of 50, 000 ' ^tate' and local criminal justice 
employees; ard field visits to mora ti^an 250 agencies and training or 
educational institutions. Some of the findings of this extensive 
study include the followitg: selective increases of personnel are 
needed in most categories of cximinal justice agencies; the five-year 
outlook is for lower levels of recruitment in most areas; the quality 
of much of the Law Enforcement Education Program (LEEP) appear? to be 
seriously deficient; and commitment to criminal justice manpower 
planni^ng is necessary for improving the effectiveness of assistance 
programs for manpower development at both the national and state 
levels. (Accompanying volumes presenting aoie detailed results, and 
an interim report, are available — see note.) (BM) 
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FOREWORD 



" The criminal justice system is a labor-intensive enterprise, vital to the nation and 
beset with manpower problems. One of the most recent attempts to help alleviate some of 
the problems was the National Manpower Survey. The Congressional mandate for this 
survey was written in 1973, the survey was begun in 1974 and completed tast year. 

This summary report deals with manpower requirements now and in the future. It 
reports on issues such as recraitment and turnover, especially as they relate to minorities 
and women. And it explores the various aspects of training arid education. 

The survey results do not provide final answers to all of the manpower issues. In 
particular, the assumptions buiU into the model for prelecting manpower requirements 
may have to be modified in light of additional experience.' Nevei:theless, the Institute 
believes the study represents a significant advance in fhe tools available to deal with 
manpower problems. We hope it will be of value to the many hundreds oJT state and local 
officials who must plan for manpower heeds. ^ 



Blair G. Ewing" 
Acting Director 

National Institute of Law Enforcement 



and Criminal Justice 




PREFACE 



This volume presents ihie major findings and reonimendations of the National 
Manpower Surve> of ;the Criminal Justice Sysiem. The siady was performed for the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Admimstratiori by ihe National Planning Association, as prime 
contractor, in association with The American Institutes for Research and the Bireau of 
Social 3ciei)ce Research— all of Washington, D.C. \i was conducted in response to a 
Congressional requirement, linder the 1 973 Crime Control Act, for a survey of personnel , 
training and Viiucation needs in the fields of law enforcement and criminal justice and of 
the adequacy of federal, state and local programs to meet these needs,. 

The study, initiated in July 1974, is based, in large part, on a comprehensive series of 
surveys of executives, agencies and of employees of state and local law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies, including both mail questionnaires and field visits, conducted 
between November 1975 and June 1976. An Interim Hepprt, based on an initial analysis 
of the survey results, v/as submitted on June 30, 1 976, Jn addition to the present Summm' 
Report (Volume 1), the detailed results of the study have been presented in the following 
reports: " 
Volume 11, Law Enforcenterj, October 1976 
\'olume 111, Corrections, Noveiriber 1976 
' Volume IV, Cowm, February 1977 , 

Volume V, Crimmal Justice Education and Training (2 Parts), November 1976 
Volume VI, Criminal Justice Manpower Planning, December 1976 
A special report. Criminal Case Loads and Estimating Processing Time in General. 
Trial Courts, Fiscal Year J 975, was also completed in May 1977, as a supplement to the ^ 
original study plan. 

These reports are the joint product of a team of over 40 professional staff membCi*^ 
and consultants, and of supporting research and administrative staff, of the three research ' 
organizations responsible' for this study. These individuals came from diverse professional • 
disciplines, including education, manpower and personnel research, economics, statis-ics, 
sociology, psychology and law, as well as from oper?*tional roles in law enforcement'and 
criminal justice ager .es. The NMS study group t)cnefiter? from the advice and guidance 
of a ten-member /.Uvispry Boaid, chaired by Dr. Donald Riddle, formerly President of the 
John iay College of Criminal- Justice of the City University of New York, and which 
included, eminent leaders and academic experts in the fields of law enforcement and 
criminal justice and related disciplines. (A list of the NMS staff and Advisory Board 
members appears in Appendix A). 

In addition, the National Manpower Survey consulted extensively with a wide range 
of criminal justice practitioners, technical experts and educators to jbtain ir.ore special- 
ized advice on, various aspect? of the study. A total of over 30 paneL sessions or 
conferences were held for this purpose, ranging in scope from a broad review of major 
criminal justice issues and assessments of major training and education programs, to 
detailed technical reviews of the NMS manpower jprojection model and of the occupa- 
tional analvscs of key occupations. 

This study would not have been possible without the active cooperation of some ten 
thousand executives and other officials of state and local law enforcement, correctional 
and court-related agencies throughout the country who took time from their busy 
schedules to respond to our detailed qL't;:;tionnaires or to meet with representatives of our 
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fir!d anal*J©i staff. The readiness of these officials to devote the necessary time to resp^ad 
tci this survey provides perhaps the best evidence of the importance of the many critical 
personnel, training and educational issues addressed. 

f inally, we are especially appnsf'jiative of the advice, assistance and guidance pro- 
vided to us by Sidney Epstein and Nick Pappas of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration who served as project monitors for the study. Their help was particularly 
valuable in ananging liaison with LEAA and state planning^'agcncy staffs, in facilitating 
clearance of our numerous survey instruments, and in providing access to a wide range of 
relevant research and data sources within the Federal Government. 

; ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In preparation of this Summary Repon, 1 would like to express my appreciation 
paiticulariy to Hany Greenspan, Frank McKeman and James Stinchcomb — all fonmeriy 
associated with the NMS staff — for their revieAv and comments on portions of this report; 
to Elizabeth Naden, who ably supervised the editing and production of thft manuscript, 
arid to Jacqueline Rupel and Lx)rraine Staliper, of our acministt^tive and secretarial staff, 
who saw this document through to final copy. The undersigned must, however, be held 
solely accountable for any sins of omission or commission. 

HajioldWool 
Director 

Naiional Manpower Survey 
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CHAPTER 1. REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 



A, The NMS Study Program 

The National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Jus- 
tice System was conducted in response to a reruirement 
included in the 1973 Amendments to the Safe Streets Act 
which provided for a survey of ''existing and future 
personnel needs of the Nation.in the field of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice and the adequacy of federal, 
state and local programs to meet such needs." Major 
study objectives were: 

• To assess the adequacy of current personnel re- 
sources of law enforcement and criniinal justice 
agencies and to project future manpower needs; 

• To assess training and educational needs in faw 
enforcement and criminal justice occupations, and 
the adequacy of existing training and education.il 

. programs in relation to these needs; 

• To recommend priorities for allocation of LEAA 
funds for training and academic assistance; 

• To design procedures for use in criminal justice 
manpower planning, including manpov. er projection 
models and data collection metiiods; arid 

• To identify any other needed changes in personnel 
policies and procedures to improve system per- 
formance. 

The study incorporate findings based on an extensive 
data collection program, iiicluding: 

• Comprehensive questionnaire surveys of about 
8,000 executives of state and local agencies— police 
chiefs, sheriffs, prosecutors, public defenders, court 
administrators', wardens, juvenile corrections ad- 
ministrators and heads of probation and parole 
offices; 

• Ajnai: survey of over 1,600 slate trial and appellate 
Courts; 

• A mail survey of over 250 law enforcement 
academies; 

• An analysis of the results of a 1 975 Census survey of 
neariy 50,000 employees of state and local law en- 
forcement and crimiiial justice agencies; 

• Field visits to more than 250 agencies and training 
or educational institutions. 

In addition, the NMS study staff received vcluable 
advice and assistance from its lO-member Ad\'sory 
Board, from over 100 criminal justice officials and ex- 
perts who participated in various panel groups, from 



LEAA national offic: and regional staffs and from staff of 
state criminal justice planning agencies. 

B. Current Personnel Needs 
and Rc:»ources 

Nearly 1.0 million personnel were employed in state 
and local criminal justice agencies in 1974, the base 
year of the NMS assessment. 

• Over 580,000 were employed in police projection 
agencies, of whom about 80 percent were sworn 
officers. 

• Over 190,000 were in courts, prosecution and legal 
services, and indigent defence agencies, including 
about 28,000 judges and other judicial officers, 
about 21,000 prosecutors, assistant prosecutors and 
other altomeys in prosecution and legal services 
offices, and 4,000 defenders or assistant defenders. 

• Nearly 220,000 were in corrections agencies, in- 
cluding about 70,000 correctional officers in adult 
facilities, 18,000 child care workers, 23,000 proba- 
tion and parole officers, and 23,000 treatment and 
education specialists of all types. 

Several approaches were used in assessing the ade- 
quacy of current agency staffing levels, including: 

• Responses by agency executives to survey questions 
concerning the manpower needs of these agencies; 

• Comparison of actual staffing ratios with those rec- 
ommended by various study commissions or profes- 

" sional organizations; and 

• Analysis of the relationship between agency staffing 
.and measures of performance on work backlogs. 

Ba sed on responses of agency executives, an increase 
of 220.000 or 26 percent, in number of employees in 
state and local criminal justice agencies, other than 
courts, was needed to enable them^ to fulfill all agency 
responsibilities effectively in 1975. 

• Arhong the major agency categories, the largest rela- 
tive personnel shortages were reported by probation 
and parole administrators and by sheriffs;'the small- 
est, by administrators of juvenile corrections agen- 
cies. 

• Smaller agencies generally reported' higher relative 
requirements for additional personnel than did larger 
agencies. However, heads of large police depart- 



ments, with 1 ,000 or more c rn j .'uyccs, also reported 
a need for large percentage increases in staff. 
Wide inter-city differences in the ratio of police 
employees to population served were found to he ex- 
plainable only in part by differences in crime-related 
workloads. 

• Police employment ratios in larger cities (100,000 to 
1 million population) were found to be partially 
correlated with differences in robbery rates among 
these cities. In smaller cities, per capita tax levels 
were found to be more important in exphining 
inter-city differences in police staffing than were 
crime-related factors. 

• Highe" !;^vels of police staffing have, moreover, not 
brcn consistently associated with improved per- 
formance, in terms of crime reduction or clearance 
rates. A number of studies, based on data for states 
or larger cities, have indicated positive results; oiher 
research has been inconclusive in this respect. 

• Although increases in t / iice staffing are probably 
fully justifiable in many growing or less affluent 
communities, the limited correlations among police 
staffing, crime rates, and police performance 
suggest that, in other communities, improvements in 
deployment and utilization of existing resources, 
combined with more active citizen involvement and 
support, may be as important in improving overall 
police performance as additional increments of 
police manpower. 

In state trial courts sur\'eyed byUlie NMS, criminal 
case delay problems were found to be associated both 
with inadequate judicial staffing and with court man- 
agement and procedural policies. 

• For courts with 100 or more felony filings in 1975, 
felony backlogs at end 1975 corresponded to a 4.4 
month case delay period in courts where judges 
handled 200-3,99 felony equivalent cases per year, 
as compared to 7.1 months, where the caseload per 
judge-year was 1 ,000 or more. 

• The proportion of cases disposed of by plea bargain- 
ing "was found iQ be significantly higher in courts 
with high criminal caseloads per judge. 

• However, factors such as observance of strict con- 
tinuance policies, greater degree of court unification 
and effective speedy trial laws were also found to be 
associated with shorter case delay. 

In prosecution agencies, criminal caseloads per full- 
time prosecutor were found to be nearly twice as great in 
the larger agencies, with 10 or more employees, as in 
offices with less than 5 employees. 

m High criminal caseloads per prosecutor (300 or more 
per full-time equivalent prosecutor) were found to 
be associated with a significantly longer average 



court case delay than in jurisdictions where pros- 
ecutor caselo. 're substantially lower, based on 
a matched surve> u prosecutor and courts data for 
188 jurisdictions. 
Estimates of additional manpower needs of public 

defender agencies werr found to differ widely, depending 

upon the criteria used. 

• These ranged from an increase of only 18 percent, 
based on public defender estimates of the number of 
additional staff attorneys needed to **fully comply" 
with recent Supreme Court decisions, to as much as 
a six-fold increase, based on full provision of defen- 
der services to all individyals charged with felonies, 
misdemeanors or juvenile offenses, whether through 

' defender agencies or assigned counsel systems. 

In corrections agencies, comparisons of actual staff- 
ing ratios in key occupations with those proposed by 
various national commissions or professional associa- 
tions indicate major deficits of probation and parole 
officers and oj ,*-eatment and educational staffs in pris- 
ons and local jaii ^ 

• Only about one-half of state prison systems met the 
American Correctional Association staffing sCandard 
for social workers; about one-fourth, for psychia- 
trists, and only about 10 percent, for psychologists, 
in 1974; whereas 60 percent met or exceeded a ratio 
of one custodial officer per six inmates, originally 
proposed by the President's Crime Commission in 
1967. Prison wardens responding to the NMS sur- 

. vey in 1975 also reported a much higher relative 
shortage of treatment staff than of custodial officers. 

• Among probation and parole officers surveyed, only 
28 percent njet the ACA standard of 50 case units 
per officer. Caseloads ranged from a median of 42 
per month for adult parole agencies and 62 for 
juvenile agencies to 161, for adult probation agen- 
cies. 

• Staffing ratios in most state juvenile institutions in 
1975, on the other hand, generally met or exceeded 
professionally recommended standards, in part be- 
cause of the substantial recent declines in inmate* 
populations. Juvenile corrections administrators also 
reported substantially lower needs for additional 
manpower than any other category of agency execu- 
tive. 

Conclusions 

1 . The composite survey evidence tends to support a 
need for selective increases of personnel in most 
categories of criminal justice agencies, other than 
juvenile corrections institutions, in order to enaWe them 
to fulfill all their assigned responsibilities and 



workloads — particularly for addiiion; pro- 
secutors and defenders, and tor additioiK - jnd 
caseworker personnel in correctional activu. 

2. However, provision of additional resources 
alone— in the absence of other needed policy or organi- 
zational improvements— will not necessarily contribute 
materially or efficiently to the ultimate national objec- 
tives of crime reduction and improvement in the quality 
of justice. 

C. The Employment Outlook 

Overall employment growth in otate and local law 
enforcement and criminal justice agencies is expected to 
be considerably slower between 1974 and 1985 tlian^ 
during the early 1970' s, as the combined result of a 
projected slowdown in crime rates and of tighter state 
and local government budgets. 

• The crime rate, as measured^by the FBI index for 
Pan I offenses, is expected to experience a relatively 
slow net growth between 1974 and 1980 and to 
decline significantly between 1980 and 1985 as a 
result, of: (1) a projected reduction in the vouth 
population; (2) increased population decentializa- 
tion; and (3) a projected'teduction in unemployment 
rates. 

• Criminal justice expendili^res and employment 
growth will also be qhecked by the more limited 
increase in state and local govemment expenditures 
projected for 1974-1980, as a result of the recent 
economic recession. 

• Although ••full-time equivalent'' employment in 
criminal justice activities is projected to grow by 
nearly 400,000 cr 43 percent betw-en 1974 and 
1985, the projected annual growth rate, of about 3 
percent, will ihus be substantially below the average 
annual /increase of about .5 percent, experienced 
between 1971 and 1974. 

Employ men, ^roy^th rates^between 1974 and 1985 are 
projected to bt ubslartially greater in the courts and 
correctional sectors than in law mforcemt ii. 

• P&ice protect) t^encies ar? cxpcv l.-d to increase 
their stafts b> 180,0CO 33 perc ent, be- 
tween 1974 ^.lU 1985, in .'ur ;.mc sqvr.v but 
their share r^f total criir^'na' justice cn;,;;K^ ^ ^'^•^ will 
decline.from about 59 -^a cm to 55 pt i-f . » jvt ; this 
period. Mcte'irapid eriiployment growtn is projected 
for state and county agencies, than for city police 
departments. 

• Prosecution and public indigent defense agencies are 
expected to experience the most rapid growth 
rate^-^f 71 percent and 91 percent, respectively. 

• Total employnient in state and local courts wnl in- 



cicasc by 54 pciccm "ucli muic lapiu i;iowili 

for general jurisdich than for courts of 

limited or special juris 

• Overall employment in co 'Auctions activities is pro- 
jected to increase by 62 percent, but with very di- 
vergent growth trends for different agency 
categories. The most rapid employment growth is 
projected for probation and parole agencies and in 
locally based juvenile institutions in contrast to •a 
projected employment decline in state juvenile in- 
stitutions. Employment in adult correctional in^titu- 
tion$ is expected to increase by 58 percent as a result 
of a projected trend towards increased imprisonment 
of some categories of offenders. 

Employment growth will be more rapid in the profes- 
sional technical and administrative occupations than in 
the "line^' law enforcement occupation^. \^ 

• In police agencies, the number of no n- sworn per- 
sonnel is expected to increase by 53 percent, as 

' compared to a projected increase of 28 percent in 
sworn officer employment, as a-result of the con- 
tinued trend towards increased use of civilians in 
administrative and technical positions. 

• Employment >f non-judicial personnel in general 
jurisdiction and appellate courts is expected to grow 
more' than twice as rapidly as judges, reflecting 
increased requirements for administrative and tech- 
nical support personnel. 

• Staff attorneys in prosecution and indigent defense 
agencies, and probation and parole officers, will 

- also experience relatively rapid employment 
growth. 

• Child care workers in juvenile institutions .are ex- 
pected to experience very 'limited employment 
growth, as a result of the projected continued trends 
towards deinstitutionalization and the use of 
(y)mmunity-bas(*.d programs. » 

Analysis of a number of major recent trends or de- 
velopments in the criminal justice system indicates that 
they will hav^ mixed impacts upon agency manpower 
requirements. 

• The trend toward?^ decriminalization of certain vic- 
timless offenses, such as public, drunkenness, hias 
apparently had limited impact .upon police and 
prosecution manpower needs, based on executive 
responses. 

• Formal pre-trial diversion programs were reported 
by about one-third of probation and parole agencies 
and about two-fifths of the prosecutors. Workload 
impacts were also reported t6_be_lirtite;d_These 
programs may have contributed, however, to the 
•declining trend in juvenile institutional populations. 

• The impacts of the trend towards determinate, and to 
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mandatory minimum sentences, upon manpower 
needs cannot yet be determined, but these trends are 
c likely to entail more manpower for both correctional 
and courts agencies, with a probable reduction in 
parole agency workloads. 

• An increase j i court unification is likely to result in 
economies hi judicial manpower by reducing or 
eliminating various limited or special jurisdiction 
courts, but may require increases in support person- 
nel in higher level courts and court administrative 
agencies. 

• Increased reliance upon community-based pro- 
grams, primarily for juvenile offenders, is a sig- 
nificant factor contributing to a projected reduction 
in employment in state training institutions, and has 
also tended to shift some of the correctional em- 

.ployment from the public to the private sector. 
The above manpower assessments and projections are 
necessarily subject to considerable margins of uncer- 
tainty because of the limited historical data base avail- 
able and the need to make numerous assumptions 
concerning both future criminal justice system trends 
and broader economic or social trends^ 

• A detailed methodology for use in periodic updating 
of the NMS projections has been prepared, which 
will allow incorporation of revised policy assump- 
tions and new data, as they develop. 

b. Personnel Recruitment 
and lietention 

Reta(ivelp high personnel turnover rates, as well as 
difficulties in recruiting qualified applicants, had been 
experienced hy many criminal justice agencies during 
the early 1970* s-priorjo the recent economic recession. 

• Personnel turnover (quit) rates were particularly 
high for assistant prosecutors and defenders, child 
carp v^orkers, correctional officers, and law en- 
forcement officers in small departments; they were 
relatively low for police officers in large and 
mediym-sized departments and for probation and 
parole officifirs. 

• Recruitment difficulties in the early 1970's were 
reported by nearly one-half of the chiefs of small 

""police and sheriff s agencies, by over 40 percent of 
the wardens (with respect to correctional officers) 
and by cne-fourtlTof the prosecutor agencies. 
Personnel turnover and recruitment problems were, 
however^ greatly reduced by 1975, as a result of the 
economic recession, 

— • NMS survey results and,field interviews in late 1975 
indicated that quit rates had dropped sharply and that 
sufficient- a^^^ were ' available for most, 

categories of positions. 



Annual recruiiment require mems for most iirie crimi- 
nal justice occupations are projected to be substantially 
lower during 197 5 -SO i than in 1974, due to continued 
low turnover and reduced employment growth. 

• Relatively sharp reductions are projected for sworn 
law enforcement officers, correctional officers and 
child care workers; smaller reductions for assistant 
prosecutors and defenders. 

• If general labor market conditions improve in the 
early i980's, as anticipated, turnover and recruit- 
ment rate^ will increase significantly, hut cou(d still 
remain below 1974 levels in most occupations, other 
than assistant prosecutors and defenders. 

Employment of minority personnel in police officer 
and correctional officer positions increased in the early 
1970' s, but still remains below the ratios of minorities in 
the populations served by these two occupations, 

• For law enforcement officers, the lowest proportions ' 
of blacks were in state or county agencies. The 
greatest disparities, in relation to overall population 
ratios, were in LEA A Regions IV^and VI, which 
include most of the Southern states. 

• Among 17 state t)rison systems with large propor- 
tions of black inrT\ates, only 5 states reported pro* 
portions of black^orrectional officers which were 
one -hall or more of\the convs ponding black inmate 

V ratios. * \ ' 

• At the executive level, representation of blacks or 
other minorities was found to be negli^ble among 
police chiefs and sheriffs (1 percent or less), but 
substantially higher among heads of correctional 
agencies. ^ ^. - 

• Continuation of recent minority recruitment ratios 
for blacks ahd Spanish- Americans would increase 
the minority share of total law enforcement officer 
positions from 9.3 percent in 1974 to 13 percent in 
1985 — still substantially below their projected over- 
all population ratio of 17.6 percent in 1985. 

Utilization of women in police ojficer positions has 
grown only slightly^from about 2 percent in 1960 to 3 
" percent in 1974. J ' 

• Women police officers continue to be disproportion- 
^ ately concentrated in support-type positions rather 

than in line activities. \ 

\ 
\ 

Conclusions 

1. Tfie outlook is for lower levels of recruitment in 
most criminal justice occupations in the next five years 
than in the eariy 1970'sV hence resulting^in~2rn^ 
volume but increased quality of entry level personnel. 

2. -However, if labor market conditions substantially 
imp]foVi^\ personnel turnover will again increase, with 



attendanr costs and ptoblems for criminal justice agen- 
cies. Concerted effons to upgrade status of criminal 
justice jobs, for example— through job enlargement and 
career development programs — should be encouraged 

3. Criminal justice agencies— particularly state and 
county police and sheriffs departments— have seriously 
lagged in minority recruitment and have made limited 
progress in utilization of women in line positions. 

E. Higher Education for Criminal 

Justice Personnel — The LEEP Program 

Over $40 million per year has been expended by LEAA 
in recent years for academic assistance for criminal 
justice personnel, mainly through the Law Enforcement 
Education Program (LEEP). 

• A basic premise of the program is that higher educa- 
tion for law enforcement and other line pe^onnel is 
a necessary condition for upgrading their per- 
formance and for improving the responsiveness of the 
system. , 

• A number of guidelines, issued by LEAA, establish 
a sequence of pnorities for LEEP eligibility, as well 
as certain criteria for institutional qualification, in 
terms of program content, faculty qualifications and 
faculty-student ratios. 

' NMS assessments have not confirmed the need for 
mass higher education for all line law enforcement or 
correctional officers, but do support the ne.dfor a more 
selective program of support for continuing education, to 
meet career development needs at the supervisory and 
managerial levels and to strengthen the system* s re- 
sources for research, development, evaluation and train- 
ing. 

• Occupational analysis studies, based on ratings of 
skill and knowledge needs for specific poh officer 
tasks, failed to identify any major task of the basic 
patrol officer .which, necessitated a college-level ) 
educational background, as contrasted to a stgnifi- ^fi 

. cant number of line supervisory or managerial tasks, 

- requiring such training. | 

• A review of available research findings designed to 

relate education— and other attributes— to police 
performance, or police attitudes, similarly provided 
. limited evidence of superior performance by 
college-educated officers. 

j^Police chi e^ respo nses to NMS queries concerning 
relaUve p^ormance of college-educated officers 
were quite mixed, and appeared to be highly con- ^ 
ditioned by the respondent's own educational back- 

' ground. Of seven performance criteria, college 
educated officers were rated as superiorly a plural- 
ity of respondents in ''handling of paperwork," 
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.''dealing with juveniles'' and "achie^ving promo- 
tions.*' 

• Only about 5 percent of police agencies responding 
required completion of one or more years of college 
as an entry standard for [ olice recruits. 

• Nevertheless, police chiefs and sheriffs— as well as 
heads of correctional agenciew-strongly endorsed 
continuing education for in-service personnel— and 
reported a variety of inducements, ranging from 
adjustment of work schedules to provision of in- 
creased pay based on college credits or degrees. 

The LEEP program appears to have significantly con- 
tributed to a sharp recent growth in college-educated 
police officers. ^ . 

• Over 80 percent of LEEP assistance has been given 
to' law enforcement employees, although they ac- 
count for less tlS^&n half of total criminal justice ^ 
personnel. About one-fourth of all law enforcement 
and probation and parole officers received some 
LEEP assistance, as compared to 14 percent of cor- 
rectional personnel, 

• This has in turn contributed to a particularly rapid 
recent growth in the proportion of police officers 
with one or more years of college education— from 
2.0 percent in 1960 and 32 percrnt in 1970 to 46 
percent in 1974. 

• Since this trend was influenced by a njiimber of other 
factors, including the GI Bill and general labor mar- 
ket trcncls, the net effect of LEEP cannot be clearly 
isolated. 

The quality of much of the LEEP-funded education 
appears to be seriously deficien{, however, even when 
related to LEAA' s own modest standards. 

• At least 15 percent of^l LEEP-funded c - 
narrowly training-oriented, e.jg., proct tai 
control, polygraph or report writing. Thi. as par- 
ticularly true of the two yfear college programs. 

• Only 77 percent of LEEjf faculty, and 60 percent of 
those in the two year colleges, had any advanced 
degrees, as compared to 93 percent of all college 
and university faculty. 

• Only 73 percent of all LEEP-funded programs had 
even one full-time faculty member in the 1975-76. 
academic year. ^ 

• Less than one-half apparently isatisfied the L^^ 
guideline of one full-time equivalent^^^ulty . 
member per 60 full-time equivalent studeVits. 

• Other qualitative problems, not equally amenable to 
statistical documentation, have included lack of 

adequate academic pcrfonTiance^ standards, a^^ 

of adequate integration between two-yeaf and four- 
year college programs. 

Projected criminal justice manpower trends will re- 

5 ^ 
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dUce the need for academic assistance for basic line 
personnel, but are expected, to increase educational de- 
mands for managerial positions and in the corrections 
and courts sector. 

• Employmeni will grow much more rapidly in the 
latter sectors, as well as for non-sworn police posi- 
tion3, indicating a need to achieve better balance in. 
LEEP recipients and in curriculum offerings. 

• A continued sharp increase in the proportion of 
police officers with at le.'ist one year of college is 
projected — from 46 percent in 1974 to 75 percent by 
1985-;;-due in large part to rapid growth in the pro- 
portion of new recruits with some college work. This, 
will further reduce the need for academic assistance 
programs at the ^freshman/ sophomore levels. 

• There will,' however, pontinue to be a considerable 
** educational generation gap" in many police 
forces, as illustrated by the fact that in 1974, only 28 
perce.nl of officers in managerial-level positions had 

• completed two years of college, as compared to over 
40 percent of all patrol officers and sergeants. 

• Demands upon executives and other managerial- 
level personnel are also becoming more sophisti- 
cated as . a result of growing pressures for fiscal 
performance and acQOuntability, recent court deci- 
sions and the growth of public sector unionism. 

Major LEEP Recommendations; 

_ 1 . Upgrade and enforce qualitative standards of LEEP 
programs, working with appropriate accrediting organi- 
zations. 

2. Assign priority for LEEP funding to advanced un- 
dergraduate and graduate-level programs; phase out aid 
for first two years. 

3. Place greater emphasis on assistance to correc- 
tional and court-agency personnel by requiring better 
balance in course offerings. 

' 4^ "Initiate programs of grants to assist both highly 
qualified in-service personnel and prerservice personnel 
errolled in full-time graduate programs in crime-related 
or management fields. 

F. Training for Law Enforcement 
and Correcfionol Occupations 

'Although formal entry training was provided by nearly 
ail^jjolice or sheriffs! agencies with 25 or more em- 
pldyees. in 1975, and by nearly all state adult correc- 
:ional agencies, substantial proportion^ of the small 
police and sheriffs* agencies, and larger proportions of 
<Jiiveniie_corrections and probation or parole offices, still 
provided no formal entry training t,o their line staff,. 

• Among law enforcement agencies with less than 25 
employees, 31 percent of the police departments and 



22 percent of the sheriffs' agencies provided no 
fonnal entry-level training to new, recruits. State or 
regi<<fial acadeniies were used by a majority of the 
smaller agencies which did provide training. 

• Nearly one-half of all juvenile agencies, and over 40 
percent of probation and parole agencies, provided 
no formal entry training to their line staffs. 

lar^e proportion of entry-training programs in these 
occupations were shorter in length than the minimum 
standards recommended by the National Advisor) Com- 
mission . 

• Recruit training courses for police and sheriffs were 
less than the recommended minimum of 400 hours 
in agencies accounting for about two-fifths of law 
enforcement employment*. Only one-fourth of pro- 
grams for agencies in the smallest size group met 
this standard. 

• Over one-half of the programs for adult corrections 
were less than 100 academic hours. 

• Entry-training courses for child care workers' aver- 
aged about 30 hours; less than one-fourth were in 
excess of 40 hours. 

• About 55 percent of probation and parole agencies 
' reported entry-training programs of 4Q hours'^or less; 

only about 20 percent exceeded 100 hours. ^ * 
Although most agencies provided some formal in- 
service training for experienced personnel, the propor- 
tion of employees receiving such training in 1975 was 
very small in the case of most police and adult correc- 
tions agencies; mw h larger, for juvenile corrections and 
probation and parole staffs. 

• Over 90 percent of the police and sheriffs' agencies 
reported that less thar* one-fourth of their officers 
had attended an in-service course in 1975, Only 36 
percent of all swom^pfficers reported that they had 
ever taken a specialized course, other than recruit 
training, based on the ljJ75 Census personnel sur- 
vey. .. Z^y,"- ■ 

• Less than 10 percent of state correctional officers 
had attended an in-service course in 1975. ^ - 

• In contrast, juvenile corrections and probation/ 
oarole agencies reported that, where in-service train- 
ing was provided, a large proportion of their staffs 
had participated in 1975. 

Training dburses of both law enforcement officers and 
of correctional officers place primary emphasis on pro- 
cedute^nd on techiiical skills; relatively little emphasis 
on human relations aspects. 

• Only about 7 percent of course time in law enforce- 
ment academy recruit training courses -was allocated— 
to ** human values and problems," (e.j^., commu^ 
nity relations, juvenile delinquency, minority rela** 
tions, crisis intervention), as com{>ared to the 22 
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percent rec6mmended by the National Advisory 
•» 'Commission for these subjects. ^ , 

- • Subjects such as inmate-staff relations, inmate rights 
and race relations similarly received much less em- 
phasis than custodial and security procedures, irt 
courses for adult corrections officeis. 
Lxiw enforcement academy training methods and fac- 
ulty resources were found to be in need of substariiial 
u[;grading, 

• The fonnal lecture method continues to be the pri- 
mary mode of instruction for nearly all classroom . 
subjects, with very- limited use of individualized 
training or other more innovative methods. 

• Field training was, included in the recruit training 
curriciilum in only 36 percent of the academies re- 
sponding to the NASDLET survey, despite strong 
emphasis oit the need for such, training by- police 
training experts. 

• Ncariy 80 percent of academy faculties consisted of 
part-time instructors, many of whom are in- 
adequately prepared for non-procedural subjects. 

• About ohe-half of the surveyed academies reported 
recruit class sizes in excess of the maximum of 25, 
recommended by the National Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

Supervisory training—although strongly endorsed by 
most executives — was required by only a small propor- 
' tion of law enforcement and correctional agencies. 

• Mandatory supervisory training was recommended 
' by the National Advisory Comipission; its in^.por- 

tance ' was also confirmed by NMS analyses of • 
supervisory tasks and knowledge requirements. 

• However, only 37 percent of the police agencies, 29 
percent ot the sheriffs'' agencies and abQut one-tenth 
of the correctional agencies surveyed by the NMS 
required that newly appointed supemsors take such 
courses, either before oV shortly after assuming their 
djpties. 

Conclusions 

l/Mjgor gaps in provision of training to line law. 
enforcement and correctional personnel include— 

• Continued absence of any provision for formal entry 
level training in largC'proportions of juvenile correc- 
tions, probation and parole, and small police or 
sheriffs' agencies. . 

• Inadequate participation of line law enforcement and 
; correctional officers in in-servjce training. 

\ •Limited requirements for supervisory training, par- 

' ^'xdculaily for correctional officers. 
' 2. Qualitative inadequacies in existing training pnD- 

grams include 



• Insufficient course lengtiis, as compared to the 
n^inimum standards recommended by the National 
Advisory Commission. ' ' 

• Inadequate coverage-of' * 'human relations" aspects 
of the Jaw enforcement and correctional officer 
roles. 

• Excessive reliance on traditional lecture methods 
and on part-time faculty in academy programs. 

G. Managemtfrit Training and Education 

Increased emphasis on scientific management methods ^ 
and on accountability for use of resources, as well as the 
growth o) unionism among both police and torrectional 
employees, have highlighted the importance of system- 
' utic management training programs for criminal justice 
executives, 

• Courses in administration, personnel management, 
budget and community relations were among the 
subjects most frequently recommended by incum- 
bent executives as important for newly appointed 
heads of police and correctional agencies. . 

Although nearly all executives of law enforcement and 
corrections agencies reported having taken some spe- 
ciatiz^d training in their respective fields, substantial 
proportions had not been specifically trained for their 
management dutiesj. eifher in formal^ degree programs or 
in spectal management training courses. 

• Only about one-fourth of police .chiefs in jurisdic- 
tions with 17,0QQ or more population, and one-fifth 
of sheriffs in agencies with 10 or more employees, 
weie college graduates in 1975. Among correctional 
ex^icutives; the percentage^ of college graduates 
ranged from 63 percent in adult institutions to 91 
percent in juvenile agencies. 

• Based on comparisons of executives' training rec- 
ommendations with their own training background, 

^ courses in budgeting, planning and evaluation were 
consistently identified as the **most needed" train- 
ing for all categories of executives. Other key areas 
of management training deficiencies, based on this, 
criterion, included training in personnel manage- 
ment and community relations for law enforcement 
ifexecutives; in facility, management and community . 
/resource development for correctional institution 
executives; and in community relations and use of 
community resources,-^ for probation and pa^-ole 
office heads. 

Although a considerable variety of separa te manage- 
ment training and education courses are-av^tltible, many 
of these programs are too fragmented, too short and too 
specialized "or — when university sponsored— are » too 
theoretical in approach. - /\ 

^ ^ ■ 7 •. 
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^ Few courses are addressed to such basic manage- 
ment responsibilities as problem identificatron and 
establishment of management priorities, or are de- 
signed to strengthen leadership skills. 

• The effort to adapt courses ?0 the limited time avail- 
ability of most executives has resulted in a prolifera- 
tion of short orientation courses on special subjects, 
which lack integration or continuity,. 

Major recommendations for LEAA assistance in man- 
agement training, include: (I) planning and development 
of comprehensive management training and education 
pr-o grams for criminal justice execaiives; and (2) estab- 
lishment of regional centers fqr provision of management 
training programs to all categories of criminal justice 
executives. 

H. Professional Education and Training . 
for Judicial Process Occupations 

Undergraduate ?ew school courses provide an in- 
adequate preparation for legal practice in the criminal 
justice system — whether in prosecution or defender 
agencies or in judicial roles. 

• Despite some increase in course offerings, criminal 
justice courses accounted for only 6.8 percent of 
total law school offerings in 1975. Only about one- 
third of the law schools offered advanced courses or 
seminars. 

• Course' emphasis is on broad- principles and on de- 
velopment of analytic^ skills, with very limited 

» coverage of procedural and institutional aspects of 
criminal law practice. 

• About seven out of ten chief prosecutors and de- 
fenders considered law school graduates inade- 
quately prepared in procedural and trial advocacy 

' skills. 

• Ginical law programs are designed to partially 
cohipensate for these limitations, but only about 
o<;ie-fifth of recent graduates have completed such 
programs. 

Nearly one-half of ail prosecution and public defender 
'Agencies surveyed by NMS offered no formal entry train- 
ing, other than brief orientations, fo newly hired staff 
attorneys. V 

• Despite considerable recent growth in riational and 
state-level training progrants, 47 percent of both 
proseoutor and defender offices ref>orted no formal 
entry training other than basic orientationi )f one 
day or less for newly appointed assistants. ^ 

• AvaifabilityTof formal entry trainiiig vari^ with 
agency size: less than one-half of the STTiall prosecu-^ 
tion offices with fewer than 5 assistant pros- 
ecutors provided such training as compared to 80 

8 . 



percent of the large offices, with 2.5 or more assist- 
ant prosecutors. Smaller offices are more likely, 
however, to recruit "attorneys with prior trial experi- 
ence, often on a part-time basis. 
'•Entry courses were relatively short, typically less 

than two weeks. 
In-serx'ice training for experienced staff is mainly pro- 
vided through external programs, -f.xcept in the largest 
agencies, wi*h participation usually on a voluntary 
basis. 

• Only ^28 percertt of the defender agencies and 15 
percent of the prosecution offices — mainly those 
with 25 or rr.ore employees — provide formal J n- 
house training for their personnel, 

• Major sources of external continuing legal education 
' were the national ^olleges'for district attorneys aixl 

for defenders, programs sponsored by national *f)ros- 
ecutor and defender associations, and those spon- 
. sored or conducted by state prosecutor and defender 
offices. 

• Although a large proportion of agencies provided 
some assistance for external continuing education, 
only about one-third had policies requiring staff par- 
ticipation. 

• Training contents of in-service programs tended to 
parallel those of entry level courses, but with lesser 
emphasis on procedural subjects. 

Specialized training of many chief prosecutors and 
, defenders is significantly deficient, based on compari- 
sons between recommended courses and courses actually 
taken by incumbents. 

• In addition to a need for further specialized training 
in legal subjects, such as law of evidence and trial 
advocacy, significant proportions of incumbents ex- 
prts.sed an interest in management courses and in 
training in community and human relatiorfs whereas 

. very few had actually attended such courses. 

Progress in judicial training programs has been un- 
even, with significant deficiencies in availability of 
entry-level training and in the quality of in-service train- 
ing programs and training service:;. 

• NMS field interviews confirmed, that newly ap- 
pointed judges were inadequately prepared by' prior 
experierice or training for most specialized judicial 
tasks. ^ ^ 

• Entry-level training was only provided, however, by 
^ about one-half of the states forjudges in trial courts 

of general jurisdiction, ?jKi by about two-fifths of 
the states, forjudges in courts of special or limited 
jurisdictiori: — - 

• Although virtually all states provided some form of 
in-service judicial , education through state-level 
and/or national pro grams, ^most state programs were 



limited to short week-end sessions on special topics, 
as contrasted to the more comprehensive programs 
provided by the national colleges and by a few of the 
larger states^ 

• Nearly one-third of all states utilizing lay judges had 
no requirement for formal entry training for these 
officials, despite the obvious neejl for such training. ' 

• Supporting services for new judges, such as bench 
books, manuals and evidence guides were still in- 

^ ad^equate in most ^ates. 

Court administrators were found to vary widely injhe 
scope their managerial responsibilities and in their 
own professional preparation. 

• State court administrators generally have broad re- 
sponsibilities for fiscal management, planning and 
evaluation and statistical management. Over 80 per- 
cent have a legal professional background. 

• However, a substantial proportion of trial court ad- 
ministrators have predominantly administrative 
duties, limited to such functions as calendar man- 
agement and statistics. Many of the latter have no 
""professipnal staffs, while those with professional 

assistants^ mote frequently reported fiscal and per-y 
- sonnel management responsibilities among their key 
; functions. Over three-fourths of the latter were col- 
lege graduates, as compared to less than one -half of 
the administrators without staffs. 
« Over 70 percent of court administrators had less than 
* 5 years of service in their current positions. How- 
ever, about one-half had held prior court administra- 
' tive positions. 

Training and educational needs of court adminis- 
trators vary with their functional responsibilities. 

• Academic field preferences, for all surveyed court 
• administrators, wert management, law and public 

administration, in th^l\rder. Whereas state court 
administrators strongly prefer a legal background, 
• trial court administrators give first priority to jnan- 
"agenieiit training. 

• Training courses in court information systems and in 
ptenfiing and evaluation were most frequently rec- 

. ommended by state court administrators, whereas 
trial court administrators assigned, first priority to 
case flow managehient. 
Although most court aclministrators had received some 
specialized training, only about one-fourth had com- 
pleted a special program in judicial administration be- 
fore entering their current position. . ' ''\ 
Major souiices of court administrator training in- 

-eluded the -Institute for Court Management, state 

agencies, the National Association of Tpal Court 
Administrators and university-related centers for 
continuing education. 
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Recommendations for upgrading court administrator 
capabilities include provision of support for graduate , 
level pre-service programs, increased emphasis on de- 
velopment of broader 'managerial skills in both pre- / 
service and in-service courses, and orientation of judges 
on the court administrator function. " c- 

L Major Priority Recommendations 

' Educational assistance priorities under the LEEP 
program should be shifted from a general objective of 
upgrading of academic education of all Jine law en- 
foKcemeni or correctional personnel to a more selective, 
quality-oriented program, designed to^ improve com- 
petencies of manage rial- level personnel, and of profes- 
sional staffs in planning, research, evaluation and 
education. 

• LEEP institutional qualification standards should be 
'upgraded and effectively enforced. 

• Priority should be given to qualified students in . - - 
advanced undergraduate and in graduate level pro- 
grams, with a phase-out of support for students in 

first two years of college. . ^ . 

• Priority should be given to prograni'siwhich" 
more balanced curriculum oifferings, including 
adequate coverage of corrections and court-rfelated 
subjects. . 

• Special programs 'of direcjt grants for full-time 
graduate study in crime-related or management sub- 
jects should be established or strengthened for both 
managerial-level in-service perebnnel and for highly 
qualified prc-sq|^e students. 

• Assistance shoulcTbe provided for development oT 
improved law school curricula educational materials 
and methods in the field of criminal law practice. 

training assistance programs should concentrate on- 
correcting existing major quantitative and/or qualitative 
deficiencies, in-^luding emphasis on management train- 
ing, on assistance for smaller agencies^ and on enrich- 
ment of existing trainin^Jor tine law enforcement and 
correctional officers. Cy 

• Priority should be-given ta developmo-^t of -inte-j-.— 
graied management training programs i r criminal 
justice supervisors and managers, to be conducted at • 
regional management training centers. 

• Fonpal entry level training should be made manda- 
tory for personnel in all line criminial justice occupa- 

• tfons, including police officers and deputy sheriffs in 
small ag-sncies; judges, assistant prosecutors and 
defenders; correctional officers, child care workers 

and prbbati on arid'pafbleJ office rs/^^ ; - 

• State arui regional academies for training of person- 

^ nel from smaller agencies^should be expanded and " 



improved in quality to assist'in achieving this objot- ^ 
' tive? • . . ' • • • . 

J •Training assistance for line law enforcement and 
correctional officers, in entry and in-service pro- 
grams,' should emphasize qualitative imprqvenvcjits 
in training methods, in tr^ining-faculiy and in scope 
of training, including improved coverage of **hu- 
man relatipns" subjects. 

• Support should be provided for aevelopment of. 
model curricula and improved training methods, for 
law enforcement and correctional academies, in- 
cluding provision for systematic ev^uation of train-'^ 
ing effectiveness. 

4 positive organizational commit ntent to criminal jus- 
tice manpower planning is a necessary condition for 
improving the long-range .effectiveness of assistance 
programs for manpower development, at both the nor 
tional and state level, 

• A Manpower Analysis ^nd Planning Office or unit 
should be established in LEAA for maintaining a 
continuing assessment of manpower development 
needs and resources. 



A specialized unit on criminal justice manpower 
statistics, as .well* as a national clearinghouse func- 
' tion on planned or ongoing criminal justice 'man- 
power surveys, should be established io t'ne 
appropriate LEAA oi Department of Justice 
. statistical office. 

• Priority in development of the needed crimiij^ jus- 
tice manpower data should be placed on linkages 
.with existing federal statistical programs, and on 
development of a coopefative fecjeral-state program, : 
for meeting supplemental data needs. 

• State pi anningu agencies should be encouraged to 
develop parallercrimihal ju^iqe manpower planning 
and flata analysis functions* including provision of 
training as^stancc to planning StafCi^ - , 

• LEAA annual- plan guidelines should be revised to 
require periodical submission of comprehensive 
manpQweV assessments, in place of the current re- 
quirement for routine manpower statistics in the 
annual plans. 



CHAPTER II. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF 
IftE NATIONAL MANPOWER SURVEY 



A. Background 

All major"assessnnents of the criminal justice system 
during the past decade have assigned a high priority to 
upgrading the personnel of the Nation's law enforce- 
ment, judicial and correctional agencFes. The President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, in 1967, identified as one of its seven major 

-Objectives, t|ie need for attracting **more and better 
people — police, prosecutors, judges, defense attorneys, 
probation and piarote. officers, and corrections officials 
v/ith more knowledge^ expertise, »iaitiative and integ- 
rity." ^ Similarly, the National Advisory Commission 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, in its 1973 
Report,* included numerous specific riscommendations 
for im|)rbvement of selection, trainin]^ and education Qf 
personnel in virtually all major law enforcement and 
criminal*^ justice occupations. * . - . ■ 

. Recommendations for qualitative improvements in 
personnel have often been paralleled by findings on the 
neectfor^quafhtitative increases in staffing. A decade ago, 
the President's Crime Commission repotted the need for 
substantial increases in personnel for a wide range of 
criminal justice occupations, such as police officers, 
Judges, public defenders, probation and parole officers 
and correctional speCi^ists. Despite considerable em- 
ployment gipwth, reports of ^rsonnel shortages— in the 
face of mounting agency workloads — have 'persisted - 
throughbut the past decade. Thus, in his Annual Report 
for 1976, Chief Justice Burger cited a- requirement for 
additional judges, as one of the pressing needs pf the 
Nation's judiciary, in coping with large case backlogs.* 
This emphasis jupori improvehient* of personnel re- 
sources stems in part .from the fact that law enforcement • 
and criminal justice services are highly labor-intensive^ 
activities. Over 80 percent ot all direct govemmental 
expenditures for these activities go to defray thS salaries 
and benefits of agency employees. The performance bf 

« these agencies depends,^ in large measure,, upon the 
skills, capabilities and dedication of their picrsonnei — 
and'. on the quality of their leadership. The personnel 
variable is piEirticularly critical because of the wide 'de- 
gree of admirastrative discretion entailed in every stage 
of the criminal justice process, frcta initiar decisions to 



investigate, apprehend and charge suspected offenders 
through the. process, of adjudication, and correctional 
supervision of those found guilty. In relation to these 
responsibilities, the national commissions had found 
serious inadequacies in the educational, preparation of 
many incumbents o^law l&nforcemeu. and criminal jus- ^ 
tice positions and in the specialized training available to 
them. 

In recognition of these needs, financial assistance for 
training and education of personnel in state and local 
criminal justice agencies has been provided in various 
forms by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion since its establishment in 1968. The largest and most 

' visible of these pix>grams has been the Law Enfoicement 
Education Prognjii (LEEP), which has provided finan- 
cial assistance, 3ince its inception, to about 250,000 
college students who were — br«who were planning to 
become—employees of law enforcement or criminal jus- 
tice agencies? Appropriations for this program, for Fiscal 
Years 1968-1976 amounted to a total of $234 million 
and were maintained af an annual level of $40 million for 
iiheTperiod Fiscal Vears 1973-1976. Other direct finan- 
cial assistance has been provided through discretionary 
grants to training and educational programs, through the 
Educational Developniient P^rograms ?.nd LEAA intern- 
ship programs. In addition, a significant percentage of 
state expenditures, funded by LEAA block grants, goes 
to traininjg and related activities. Total LEAA direct and 
indirect expenditures for training and education are esti- 
mated at about $80 million in Fiscal Year 1975, cofre- , 
sponding to about 9 percent of total LEAA outlays.^ 

As these programs have growji and become institu- 
tionalized, the need for systematic assessments of their 
adequacy and effectiveness has become apparent. Such 
assessinents are heeded both to determine the aggregate , 
levejs of funding for these programs and to assure that . 
the Available funds arc allocated efficiently. The estab-.. 

\ lishnient of priorities for assistance requires ah adequate 
body bf data on relative manpower and training needs, 
by function and occupation.. Such information is needed, 
not only at the national leVel, but — in considerably more 
detail — at the state and local levelSi 

Moreover,, investments in specialized training and 

' education necessarily entail some judgments as to future, 
■* 
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» as well as current, personnel and'traiiiipg needs. To ihe 
extent. that <hese .trends* can be jeasonably anticipated tor 
/a period of. years ahead, thay can^nd should— 
influefnce decisions coftcerning training and educational 
assistance. \ ' " . . ^ ' 

The initiation of the National hytanpowcv Survey thus 
rested on the recognition of both the fniportance of 
providing financial assistance for personnel upgrading 
programs ajid of the need for a systematic manDOwer 
planning approach, to assure that suCh funds would^.be 
allocated as effectively as possible. 

^ ' ' ' . ■ ■ 

B. The Study Mondote. 

Altliough the need fof more adequate dale to assist in 
criminal justice manpower planning had apparently been 
recognized for some lime, the specific impetus for initia- 
ruan of the present study came from a provision in tne 
1973 Amendments to the Safe Streets Act which direded 
the National Institute of Law Enforccinent and Criminal 
' Justice of LEAA to: 

. ''survey existing and future personnel. needs of 
• the Nation in the field of l?iw enforcement and 
criminal justice and the adequacy of federal 
state and local programs to liieel suc.h 
, needs.'' ^ . ^ " 

Included 4n this statutory provision Avere specific_re-, 
quii-ements to determine the ^'effectiveness and suf- 
ficiency*' of the training and academic assistance 
programs provided by the Federal Government for^uch 
perspnnel, and forHssuance of guidelines by LEAA gov.- 
eming its project graVits for training and academic assist- 
ance '*based ofi the needs and priorities established by 
'the survey.'' * 

The scope of the study was more specifically defined 
in the '^Request for Proposal'' issued })y the LEAA, 
inviting proposals for conduct of the study, and in the 
contract awarded to tbe National Plarining Association 
^ (NPA) in June 1974. The latter provided for a com- 
prehensive study of: (1) present and projected personnel 
resources; (2) present and projected personnel require- 
ments; and (3) present gjid projected traiiiing and educa- 
tion resources for state and local law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies. Both quantitative and qualita- 
tive aspects of personnel heeds and resources were to be 
• studied, with parti5ular emphasis on selected key occu- 
pations in each agency category. Priorities for upgrading 
' training and education practices apd programs were to be 
specified where inadequacies in existing programs were 
/ound» Although the assessments of training and educa- 
i tion programs* and needs were to,l?e the prime focus of 
the study, it was anticipated that considerable useful data 
would be derived on related personnel practices and 



issuer, inciudiiig pcrsonnei icciuitmcnl and uiiii^atioii 
poRcies affe^-'ing jninority personnel; Finally, the con- 
tractor was required to provide a method for periodic 
updating of the. maftpower, training and education data 
and projections to be developed for the study. Chart II-l 
pmvides a schematic summary of these major study t?\sks 
and outputs. ' 

In addition to the formulation of the study tasks and 
objectives, the LEAA contract pre.scribed other' major 
guidelines: for the conduct of the sludy. The National 
Manpower Survey was to-providevcomprehensive cover- 
age of all major Categories of state and local law en- 
forcement and criminal justice agencies, including police 
departments, sheriffs' agencies, correctional institutions, 
probation and parole officers, prosecutors a.id public 
defenders' offices and, the courts. Priority in apaiypis of 
iccupational task was. to be given to a number of "J«ey'V 
occupations, selected on'the basis of such considerations 
as size and importance and the extent of specialized 
training and education required •-Tbe list of these key 
occupations appears, in Chart 11-2. 

C. Scope of Surveys . 

The assessments required by the study entailed de^ 
velopment of ccmprehensiv^data onjobs^^ personnel and 
training and education programs, for law enforcement 
anfi criminal justice agencies. An initial phase of the 
study included an identificatiqn of the following^major 
categories of information needed for tHe assessments. 

• Employment andtumover statistics 

• Agency workload and expenditure data 

• Job characteristics data 

• Personnel charactcfristics data ^ 

• Training aTfid education program' data ♦ 

Jn almost all instances, such^data were needed for each 
of the major sectors, 'or types of agencies, within <htf 
criminal justice system and were" required separately for 
the major occupations in thpse agencies. Moreover, al- 

' though the focus of the National Ma^npower Survey was 
on ^ broad national-level assessment, some further dis- 

• aggregation of this information by region,* size of com- 
munity or agency "size was also considered essential. 
. In addition to quantitative"^ data,, the stud^ design re- 
quired information of a qualitative naturi, for use par- 
ticularly in assessing the training and education needs of 
agency personnel ahd the adequacy of^existing programs 
in meetirig these needs. Of equal importance, tpo, was 
/the need to obtain the judgmtents of agency executives 
. and other experts, concerning the adequacy of agency 
personnel resources ahd training, and on expected tne fids 

« affecting futuis personnel needs. 



Chart II- 1 



NMS Objectives 

Tasks 

manp6\ver assessment \ 

• Current \ 

• Projected \ 

PERSONNEL QUALITY ASSESSMENT \ 

• Education 

• Training ^ 

• Minority representation 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
. PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

• Quantitative 

• Qualitative 

• Role of federal assistance programs 




Outputs 

1. T&E Pr6gRAM 
RECOMMENDATIONS/ 
PRIORITIES 

2. RELATED PERSONNEL 
POLICY 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

3. MANPOWER 
PROJECTIONS 
SYSTEM 



Chart 11-2 

NMS Occupations 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

• Police Chief Executive i 

• Police Mid-Level Manager 

• Patrol Officer 

• Detective/Criminal'Investigator 

• Patrol Line Superyi«)r 

• Police Planner j 

• Evidence Technician/Crime Scene Analyst 

• Pblice Legal Ad^fisor 

JUDICIAL PROCE^a 

• Judge — Court ^f General Jurisdiction 

• Judge— Court Of Limited Jurisdiction 

• Court Administrator 

• Prosecutor 

• Defender 

CORRECTIONS 

• Correctional Institution Administrator (Adult and Juvenile) 

• Correctional Officer 

• Probation Officer 

• Parole Officer 

• Counselor/Case Worker 



Review of the available literature and of ongoing re- 
search indicated that much of the information. needed 
was nbt available on a comprehensive, national basis. To 
illustrate, although statistics on aggregate employment 
and expenditures of state and local criminal justice agen- 
cies hadjbeen compiled for LEAA by the Bureau of the 
Census sincel969, and were considered comprehensive 
and comparable for the years 1971-1974 inclusive,, very 
limited information was available on the occupational 
distribution of personnel in these agencies, on their train- 
ing and education, on personnel turnover and on other 
personnel characteristics. An on-going LEAA-fmanced 
Census survey of characteristics of criminal justice em- 
ployees was expected to fill some of these data gaps, but 
this survey excluded the courts and was subject to a 
number of other serious limitations. Generally, agency- 
level data were somewhat more adequate for police 
.•rencies, and prog'^ssively less adequate for correc- 
ns, probation and parole af^ourts-related agencies. 
x":^o meet these data heeds, a comprehensive survey 
pl^^n was designed, providing for (1) a series of mailed 
questionnaire surveys of executives of state and local law 
enforcement and criminal justice agencies; (2) a mailed 
survey of general jurisdiction and appellate court agen- 
cies; (3) field visits to 200 selected state and local agen- 
cies in 10 states to obtain more detailed data about their 
jobs, personnel policies, training program s and future 
plans; and (4) field 'isiis to selected educational institu- 
tions, academies and other specialized LE/CJ training 



activities. Jf^pvovdl forihis comprehensive survey pro- 
gram, including over 40 separate major survey instru- 
ments, was obtained from the Office of Management and 
Budget in September 1975. Questionnaire mailings and 
field visits were conductecl in the period November 
1975-M3rch 1976, with the exception of surveys of 
courts' agencies and court administrators, which were 
not completed until June 1976. 

The largest single NMS data collection effort con- 
sisted of the questionnaire surveys addressed to execU^ 
,tives of stale and local law enforcement and correction 
agencies by the Bureau of Social Science Research 
(BSSR). These detailed questionnaires requested three 
broad categories of information: (1) opinions . concerning 
agency manpower needs, personnel policjes and future 
trends; (2) data on agency functions, employment, train- 
ing programs, personnel turnover and workloads; and (3) 
information on the executive's own background educa- 
tion and work history. An additional questionnaire sur- 
vey was addressed to all stale general jurisdiction and 
appellate ci^urts, requesting detailed agency data on court 
personnel, caseloads, and training activities; 

In .all of these surveys, with the exception of the. 
smaller police and sheriffs' agencies,. the NMS attempted 
to reach all slate and local agency executives who could 
He identified in available directory sources or by other 
special means. These were supplemented by large sam- 
ples of the **small" police and sheriff agencies. The 
iTiailings were preceded by a letter from LEAA Adminis- 
trator Richard Velde urging cooperation with the study. 
Two follow-up mailings were made to non-respondents. 
As a resuh of these efforts, about 9,700 of the question- 
naires were completed. As shown in Table IM, re- 
sponse rates ranged from 79 percent for police chiefs in 
jurisdictions with 17,000 Sk* more population, ^and 77 
percent for wardens,' to slightly under 50 percent for 
prosecutors, defenders and for the court agency survey. 
The latter types of agencies include a large proportion of 
small offices, or units, often staffed by part-time person- 
nel. Response rates averaged 60 percent or higher for 
executives in all agency categories with ten or more 
employees, and were reasonably well distributed by geo- 
graphical region. Generally these response rates compare 
favorably with analogous surveys conducted in tms field, 
with the sole exception of those conducted by the Burec u 
of the -Gcnsus, using its extensive field organization. 
Nevertheless, the survey results must be interpreted with 
considerable caution, particulariy for agency categories 
where response rates fell below 60 percent. 

In addition to these major new surveys, the NMS 
' established cooperative arrangements with the Bureau of 
the Census to process data based on its 1975 survey of 
nearly 50,000 employees of state and local law enforce- 



mem and criminal justice agencies, other than courts, 
which provided information on their occupations, work 
experience, education, training and other personnel 
characteristics. These data were intensively analyzed, 
based on a specially designed occupational classification 
system, and served as the imary source of current data 
on the education and specialized training of these per- 
sonnel. 

Information on state and loc ^1 law enforcement 
academies was also obtained by N^i'S from a nationwide 
survey conducted jointly with the National Association 
of State Directors of Law Enforcement Training 
(NA3DLET), based on responses from 250 academies. 

TABLE Il-l 

NMS Sun'ey Results 



Sur\c> Rt:<.piin>c^ Rale' 



Executive Surveys: 

Police chiefs, jurisdictions with 

17.000 population or more ____ 1.207 79 
Police chiefs, less ihan 17.000 

population 1.515 60 

Sheriffs. 10 or niore employees ___ 309 61 

Sheriffs. less ^han 10 employees __ 2'^^ 55 
Wardens, istatc adult correc lions 

institutions j^^y^ 22u 77 

Juvenile corrections administrators - 5S5 73 

Probation *Uid f^arole administrators 2.01 I 67 

Prosecutors ; \ 1. ''44 46 

Public defenders- 252 48 

Court administrators 334 '73 

Courts Agency Survey: 

Gencrat jurisdiction/Appellate 

courts -\, 1.644 47 

Total, all surveys . 9,697 58 



• Usable quest .onnaircs i\ j percent u> 4utf>tionnaircs riuilfd. c\i. luvi\c nf iiijcslionnaircs 
removed from sample js "oul-ot- ■*;i»pc' " niM Ii>cjtarili: 

The NMS also conducted a program of fiela visits to 
ag,-.incies and to educational and training institutions 
throughout the country. In the course of the study, staff 
of the American Institutes for Research visited about 200 
state and local agencies in 10 states, to obtain first-hand 
information^ on o<icupational tasks, training needs and 
many related aspects of personnel management and or- 
ganization. Similarly, about 60 visits were conducted by 
representatives of the National Planning Association to 
higher education institutions offering criminal justice 
programs, to law enforcement and other correctional 
academies and to ot|jer specialized training and educa- 
tional activities. Since comprehensive statistical data on 
these agencies and types of activiues were being de- 
veloped from other sources, the emphasis in all of these 



visits was upon qualitative assessments and insights, and 
m obtaining the first-hand judgments of administrators 
and personnel concerning major current problems and 
expected t'uiure trends. 

In addition to the^ field data sources, valuable guid- 
ance on the personnel needs, and on the training and 
education needs of criminal justice agenciei» was pro- 
vided by the NMS Advisory Board, chaired by Dr. 
Donald Riddle, and consisting of eminent leaders in the 
fields of law enforcement, criminal justice, education 
and related disciplines. The NMS staff also consulted 
extensively with a wide range of practitioners ar«>! 
educators in relevant fields to obtain more specialized 
advice on technical aspects of the study and on major 
issues. A total of over 30 panel sessions or conferences 
wer: held for this purpose, ranging in scope from broad 
reviews of criminal justice issues to be addressed, and 
assessments of major training aiid education practices, to 
detailed technical reviews of the tasks and the skill and 
knowledge requirements in key occupations. 

Major Limitations 

Although this study is based on the most comprehen- 
sive body of information assembled, to date, on the 
personnel of th'^ Nation's law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies, and on their training ana education, it is 
subject to a number of limitations which must be borne in 
mind by those reviewing its findings and recommenda- 
tions. , 

1. Limitations in scope. Under the guidelines estab- 
lished by the LEAA for this study, the NMS surveys and 
related arjsessments have been limited to the personnel of 
state and local agencies with law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice functions. Excluded from the contractual 
scope of the study weic the 95,000 personnel, employed 
in 1974, in federal lav/ enforcement, corrections and 
judicial process agencies, as well as an estimated one- 
half million employees engaged in protective service 
activities in the private sector or as private criminal" 
defense attorneys or who performed indigent defense 
services or rehabilitation services under contract with 
state and local agencies. Also excluded .from the mail 
survey programs were certain categories of state and 
local agencies, within the scope of the study, but which 
could not be covered because of technical or cost con- 
straints. The most significant of these exclusions were: 
(1) courts of limited and special jurisdiction; (2) local 
government adult (correctional agencies or facilities, 
othfer than" those 0{.>erated by sheriffs' offices; and (3) 
legal units, such as city corporation counsel offices, 
which serve cities or townships, and which may have 
some criminal prosecution functions. Information on the 




personnel and training nteds of cenain ot these agency 
categories was, however, developed from data obtained 
from field visits and from existing: literature and dm 
sources. 

2. Evaluative data on criminal justice training and 
educational experiences. The original study design for the 
NMS contemplated the execution of a systematic ques- 
tionnaire survey of a sample of employees in key occupa- 
tions of law enforcement and criminal ju^itice agencies to 
obtain detailed information from them on the extent of 
their specialized training and education (including 
LEEP-financed courses), their assessments of the useful- 
ness of this training in their current positions and related 
information on their career plans and job attitudes. Inclu- 
sion of this survey in the overall NMS study plan did not 
prove feasible, however, because of the concurrent fund- 
ing by the LEAA of the large-scale Census Bureau Sur- 
vey of law enforcement and criminal justice personnel. 
Although the latter survey provided data on such em- 
ployee characteristics as educational background and oc- 
cupation, it did not include any questions designed 
specifically to assess the quality and usefulness of the 
training received, or other questions of an attitudinal 
nature. Alternatives for developing such data, either 
through a supplement to the Census survey or through a 
separate survey of former LEEP students intone LEAA 
region, were propo.sed at various limes by the NMS staff, 
but were not apprpved by the LEAA. Some limited 
information of this type was developed in the course of 
field vi.sits to .selected law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies, and from collateral data sources, 
but — in oxrr judgment-T-was far less satisfactory than the 
more comprehensive employee survey originally planned 
for this purpose. 

3/ Data reliability. One of fhe inherent limitations of 
any surveji; program of the type conducted by the NMS is 
that the reliability of the resulting data depends upon the 
extent of Cooperation of the officials and agencies sur- 
veyed and Qn the accuracy of the diata provided by them. 
Survey re.s[l)onse rates of 85 percent or higher are con- 
sidered desirable by survey researchers to minimize the 
problems of "rtisponse bias:*^ Such response rates have 



rarely, if ever, been achieved in any comprehensive 
surveys of slate and local law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies, other than those conducted by official 
govemment agencies such as the Census Bureau. The 
lowest response rates, in the NMS surveys, were experi- 
enced in the judicial process sector, particularly for those 
prosecutor and public defender offices with fewer than 
10 employees, and in the survey of general jurisdiction 
courts. These may be attributable to the weak level of 
administrative support in many of these agencies, to the 
wtde diversity in organizational structures and to the 
absence of adequate records or standard reporting proce- 
dures, which — in the past — have posed almost insur- 
mountable problems to survey researchers in this field. 
Despite these limitations, validations of the resulting' 
survey data through available comparisons with other 
national level data, fro..i Census, FBl^or other sources, 
have suggested a reasonable degree of consistency in 
results. In addition, in the presentation of certain of the 
quantitative responses, such as estimates of manpower 
needs and personnel turnover rates, weighting proce- 
dures by size of agency were used, based on the esti- 
mated distribution of all agencies by number of 
employees, thus reducing any bi^s resulting from dif- 
ferential response rates by agencies in differe^C size 
groups, 
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CHAPTER III. CURRENT PERSONNEL RESOURCES 

AND NEEDS 



^An initial task of the present study was to assess the 
adequacy of existing personnel resources of the state and 
local agencies in the criminal justice system. These re- 
sources, in 1974, consisted of the approximately one 
million men and women, employed in over 40,000 sepa- 
rate agencies, who were responsible for law enforcement 
' and the administration of justice, in the 50 states and in 
thousands of separate communities throughout the na- 
tion. 

The first section of this chapter provides an employ- 
jnent profile of the system including summary statistics 
on employment, on functions performed and on the oc- 
cupations of personnel in each major agency pategory. 

The second section de.scribes the criteria and research 
approaches used in the assessment of manpower needs. 

The subsequent sections present findings on the quan- 
titative adequacy of existing personnel resource in each 
major category of agency. 

A. Employment Profile 

of the Criminal Justice Syste/n 

1. Employment by sector. The provision of police 
protection and of related security services, and the ad- 
ministration of justice, together constitute one of the 
nation's major * Industrie in terms of number of per- 
sons employed. In 1974, a total of neariy 1.1 million 
persons were- employed in public law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies at all levels^ of government. 
More than 500,000 additional workers were employed as 
private police, investigators, guards and watchmen, or 
were. engaged in private criminal law practice on a part- 
time or full-time basis. Thus, as shown in Chart III-l , a 
total of about 1.6 million persons, or nearly-2 percent of 
the total employed labor, force of the United States, were 
employes to provide public or private security services 
-and other criininal justice-related services. 

Within the public sector, police protection and related 
judicial and correctional activities are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of state and local government agencies. 
Nearly one million, or more than 90 percent, of all 
employees of public criminal justice system agencies, 
were employed by agencies of the 50 states, or ot local 
governments. Of this total, 584,000, or 58.5 percent. 



were in police protection agencies, including state and 
local poHce departments and sheriffs' agencies with law 
enforcement responsibilities. About 192,000 — nearly 
one-fifth of the total — were employed in the **judicial 
process sector," including employees of state and local 
courts', prosecution and other legal service activities, and 
public defender offices. An additional 217,000^m- 
ployecs— more than one-fifth of the total — were in the 
correctional sector, including state or local correctional 
institutions for adults and juveniles, probation and parole 
functions and central administrative agencies forstPte or 
local corrections functions. Finally^ about 5,000 person- 
.net were employed in state criminal justice planning 
agencies or in other administrative or planning agencies 
with functions of a broad multi-sector nature (Table 

2. Summary employment trends. Comprehensive 
statistics on total criminal justice employment, by sector, 
have only been compiled by the Federal government on a 
comparable basis since 1971.VThe trends foi the period 
1971-74 are summarized in Table 111-2, based on tTie 
Census statistics on **full-time equivalent employment" 
in these agencies. During this period the number of 
full-time equivalent employees in all state and local crim- 
inal justice agencies increased by 133,200, or 17.0 per- 
cent. This increase compared closely to the increase of 
17.9 percent, in total state and local government em- 
ployment over the same period. The rate of employment 
growth varied by sector from an increase of 14.3 percent 
in police protection, and 17.6 percent, in correctional 
agencies, to much sharper percentage increases in pros- 
ecution and iegal services, in indigent defense agencies 
and in the small category of **other" agencies, which 
includes state criminal justice planning agencies and 
other local or state coordinating units. 

3. Police protection agencies 

a. Major functions.. Responsibility for law en- 
forcement is primarily that of local governments— cities, 
counties and townships — with both state and federal 
agencies playing a more limited and specialized role. 
The local police protection function was performed in 
1974 by 487,000 employees in some 19,000 separate 
city and county police departments or sheriffs' offices. 
About two-thirds of these agencies are located in small 
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Chart III-l 

Total Employment in Protective Service and Criminal Justice Activities— Public and Private. 1974 



Private Defenders (Lawyers) 
45.000 



Federal Government 
95,000 




* EstidU'tcd Uwycra with criminal practice, as one of three specialties, 

. f lie rk-«.r,«,^n. nf i.iti.rr I FA A J^xDffiditure and Employment Data for the Criminal Justice System 1974. p 21. Data on private 

^.rr.::: pC:::=':::r i^^rzi :r ct^'^r^r j or p.v..e ...... r....c... or „n ... 

Iiulilute or Rnemrch on Poverly. Univenity or Wuconsin 
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TAiBLE 111-1 

Emplcyment in State and Local Criminal Justice 
Agencies, by Function, October 1974 



FuDCtibn 


Number (000) 


Percent 




998 


100.0 


Police jiTotcction — — — 

Judicul process agencies, total 


584 


58.5 


192 


19.4 


Judicial\court$) 


134 


13.5 


Prosecution and legal services - 


51 


5,2 


Indigent defense 


7 


.7 


Corrections 


2H 


.21.7 




5 


.5 



Source: U.S. Depurtmeo! of Juitice, LEAA. ind tl S. Bureau of the Census. ExpenJuures 
amd EmpiaymtnJ Data for the Criminal Justice System, 1974 

TABLE 111-^2 

Criminal Justice System Employment Growth, 
by Sector, Compared to Total Employment 
Growth in State and Local Governments, 
1 97 1 -1 974 

Full Time EquivaJent 
EmpJoycei (000) Incteaic 1971-74 



Number 

1974 1971 (000) Percent 



All state and local 










employees 


6458.6 


5476.6 


982.0 


17.9% 


Criminal justice 










system employ- 










ees, total 


917.5 


784.3 


133.2 


17.0 


Police pro- 










• tection 


539.4 


472.1 


67.3 


14.3 


Judicial 


118.4 


99.7" 


18.7 


18.8 


Prosecution 










and legal 










services _ 


45.4 


34.1 


n.3 


33.1 


Indigent de- 










fense 


6.0 


3.5 


2.5 


71.4 


Corrections 


203.2 


172.8 


30.4 


17.6 


Other 


5.1 


2.1 


3.0 


142.9 



Sowoei U.S. Depaitmeni of Justice Expenditure and Employ mtru Data for the Criminal 
Justk€ System, 197 1 . 1974. TiNe 9. Dhti »« ii of October in c«ch ye«f . 
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cities or rural jurisdictions and typically employ fewer 
than 10 personnel. At the other extreme are the met- 
ropolitan police departments of our large cities. The 34 
largest of theise departments employed a total of 144,000 
personnel in 1974, or more than one-tliird of all em- 
ployees of city police departments. 

Virtually all local police protection agencies perform, 
to some extent, the basic functions of patrol, criminal 
investigation, traffic control, and emergency communi- 
cations. Large departments are much more likely to have 
specialized units for these functions and for related 
conununity sfcr^dce responsibilities, as well as special- 
ized administrative and training staffs. Large sheriffs' 



agencies have a particularly broad range of responsibili- 
ties including operation of the county jail and provision 
of services to the local courts as well as general police 
protection functions. Most small police or sheriffs' agen- 
cies, on the ottier hand, are likely to'have much simpler 
**line** organizations and to rely on state police depart- 
ments of on larger adjacent- departments for many spe-. 
cialized services, such as crime laboratory, training aod 
communications and dispatching. 

State police departments, in turn, have had primary 
responsibilities for highway patrol and traffic law en- 
forcement, but also provide statewide criminal investiga- 
tive and laboratory services, operate state or regional 
rtraining academies, and perform various auxiliary serv-- 
ices, such as motor vehicle registrations and conduct of 
drivers* license examinations. A total of 97,200 persons 
were employed in state pdice departments in 1974, ex- 
clusive of those in agencies lesponsible for vehicle 
inspection and licensing, fish .and game wardens, and 
certain other socialized regulatory agencies. 

b. Occupational distribution. Employees of police 
and other law enforcement agencies have been bioadly 
classified as ''sworn officers," (i.e., police officers or 
deputy sheriffs with general arrest powers), or as •'non- 
sworn" employees. The latter include both auxiliary 
uniformed personnel, such as school crossing guards and 
meter attendants, as well as civilian personnel engaged in 
various technical, support or adniinistrative-type func- 
tions! Although summary statistics on total police em- 
ployees and on sworn officers have been published for a 
period of decades,- very little information ha^bsen avail- 
able on the distribution of these personnel by function or 
by types of duties performed. Such data arr clearly 
relevant to any systematic analysis of agency manpower 
and training needs. 

Comprehensive statistics on the occupations of em- 
ployees of law enforcement agencies have beea de- 
veloped for the first time based* on a special NMS 
analysis of the results of the 1 975 Census criminal justice 
^ employee characteristics survey. The NMS classification 
groups all police agency employees under three broad 
( functional categories — primary operating persbimel, 
\direct support and indirect support — based on the rela- 
tionship of their duties to their agency's primary law 
enforcement missions, and further classifies these person- 
nel in terms of their more specific tasks or duty positions. 
' The distribution of sworn and non-swom employees, 
based on this grouping, is sununarized in Table III-3. 
• Primary operating personnel include those person- 
nel who arc directly engaged in — or supervising — 
patrolling, traffic control, criminal investigation and 
other line or supervisory functions, as well as those 
responsible for overall agency management and di- 
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rection. A total ot 462,000 personnel, or 77 percent 
of all employees o( state and local police protection 
agencies, were in fhese primary (Operating positions 
in 1974. With the exception of some 32,500 auxil- 
iary uniformed personnel, such as school crossing 
guards and meter anendants, these positions were , 
almost entirely occupied by swom officers. About 
one-half, of all agency employees and over 4hree- 
fifths of all sworn officers were' in the line patrol 
officer position — the largest single police occupa- 
tion and the most visible to the general public. 
• Direct support personnel perform a variety- of pro- 
fessional, technical, and administrative tasks closely 
linked with the performance of line law enforcement 
functions. A total of 55,400 or 9.2 percent of agency 
employees were engaged in these activities in 1974, 
of whom 22,700 were swom officers, and 32,700 
were non-swom or qivilian employees. About 
27,500, or one-half, pf all direct support personnel 
were employed as dispatchers or in allied communi- 
cations positions. An additional 20,000 were in such 
positions as desk and booking sergeants or served as 
custodial officers in police or sheriffs* lock-ups or 
jails. Also included in the ''direct support** group 



were over 3,000 medical examiners, coroners, and 
forensic scientists, as well as 4,800 technical 
specialists, such as fingerprint technicians, evidence 
technicians, polygraph operators, and crime scene 
analysts. 

• Indirect support pers^'^nely about three-fourths of 
whom are civilians, perform a wide range of profes- 
sional, technical, administrative, clerical, and 
service -type duties, other than those in the "direct 
support** category. This group accouctfed for 62,000 
or about 10 percetit of total police agency employ- 
ment in 1974. The largest single occupational group 
in this category consists of 52,000 clerical employ- 
ees. An additional 20,000 were either professional- 
technical personnel, or administrative employees, 
engaged in such staff functions as budgeting, per- 
sonnel administration, research, and data process- 
ing. About 10,000 were ''blue collar** workers in 
crafts and service occupations. 
Occupational distributions were found to differ sig- 
nificantly among agencies, based on functions performed 
and agency size. State and county agencies (including 
sheriffs* departments) employed a smaller proportion of 
their total personnel in primary law enforcement operat- 



TABLE HW 

Occupational Distribution of Sworn and Nonsworn Employees of State and Local Police 

Protection Agencies, October 1974 



Total Employees 



Pendent 
of Trtal 



Percent 
of Total 



Percent 
of Total 



Nonsworn 
ss Percent 
of TotaJ 
Employees 



Total employees' 599,300 100.0 476,500 100.0 122,800 100.0 20.5 

Primary operating personnel, total 462,600. " 77.2 432,800 90.8 29,600 24.1 6.4 

Management ^ 45.400 7.6 44.800 9.4 600 0.5 1.3 

Line officers, total 378.800 62.3 378.800 79.5 — — — 

Supervisors 1 .2^.800 4.5 26.800 5.6 • — - • — 

Basic line officers, lotal^ c '— 352.000 58.7 352.000 73.9 ^ — — 

Patrol 299.000 49.9 299.000 62.8' — — — 

Investigation ^ il — - 53.000 8.8 53.000 11.1 — ~ 

Trainees, including recruits, cadets, probationers ' 9.400 1.6 9.400 2.0 — — — 

School crossing guards, meter checkers, police aides 29.000 4.8 — — 29.000 23.6 100.0 

Support personnel total : - : - 136,700 22.8 43,500 9.1 93,200 '75.9 68.2 

Direct support personnel — — - 55.400 9.2 22.700 4.7 32.700 26.6 59.0 

Dispatchers and communications technicians 27.500 4.6 5.900 1.2 21.600 17.6 78.5 

Mcdical-forensic proressionals ^ 3.200 0.5 — — . 3.200 2.6 ' 100.0 

Investigative technic iaiTs 4.800 0.8 I ig^ggo 3.5 I 7,900 6.4 32.3 

. Other direct support 19.900 3.3 | * I 

Indirect support, total 81,300 13.6 20,800 4.4 60,500 49.2 74.4 

Professional and technical j.-- 14.200 2!4 I 13^200 2.i5 | 6,400 5.2 32'.7 

Managerial and administrative ^ — 5.400 0.9 I J 

Clerical-..--.-..-—- .— -— 52.000 8.7 I 7 500 1.6 154,000 "43.9 87.5 

Crafts. and servic e workers ; 9.700 1.6 | ' 

Souice; Adapicd from U.S. Bureau of the Censa<, EmpltJyee ChonM-tfnsiu-% Suney. 1975. 

• Total police protection empjbymcni in this taWe (599.300) ditTcrs from Ihe total of 584,000 for 1974. based on the. annua] Census LEA A Survey of crimiMJ >iitic« agencies. <kie mainly lo 
difTerences in agency classification arid reporting procedures between Ihc two surveys. 
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ing positions than djd city police departments as a group, 
reflecting the more diversified responsibilities of many of 
the former agencies (Table 111-4). Among city police 
agencies, larger departments — those with 400 or more 
employees — employed a larger proportion of their staffs 
,in **indirect support" type of i^ctivitics and in investiga- 
tive posivons, vyhereas smaller agencies reported higher 
proportii.iis in line management and line patrol duties. 
These differences result, in part, from the much greater 
degree of specialization of tasks in ';irger police depart^ 
ments and from the fact that most smaller agencies rely 
on other organizations for many technical services. In the 
latter agencies, higher ranking officers are also more 
likely to perform line patrol or investigative duties, in 
addition to their managerial responsibilities. 

TABLE 111--; 

Occupational Distribution of Employees of ' Police 
Protection Agencies by Level of Government, October 
1974 



^l^^ Occupaimnjl Gnmp Cil> • t\)unl> " Sute 



Total cmploymeni 386.700 99.(K)0 80.1XX) 

Percent Distribution: 



Primary operating perM>nncl, 










78.0 


69.8 


66.4 


Management * 


7.9 


7.2 ^ 


4.V 


Line, total 


. 62.5 


^ 58.9 


58.7 


Supervision . 


4,4 


3.2 


6,3 


Basic line, total 


5«.l 


55.7 


52.4 


Patrol 


49.1 


45.9 


45.6 


Investigation 


9.0 


9.8 


6.8 


School crossing gurxds. meter 








checkers, police aides. 










7.6 


3.7 . 


3.0 


Support positions, total . . — 


21.9 


29.9 


33.5 


Direct support personnel, total. 


8.4 


... 14.0 


11.7 


Dispatchers and communi- . 










5.0 


l.O 


5.3 


Other direci support - . - 


2.4 


■ 13.0 


6.4 


Indirect supptm personnel. 










1.V5 


15.9 


21.8 


Professional, technical and 








administrative — 


3.1^ 


2.8 


3.5 


Clerical, crafts and service 










10.4 


13.1 


18.3 


Total -- 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



• Excludes iowmhip\ ' ' ' . 

* Includes county police agencies and vhtnff^ departments with a police prrtcclion function 
Source; Ad»p«ed from U S. Bureau of the Ccn^ui. Employte CharactCrKtics Survey. 1975 

The occupational distribution of sworn police anci 
sheriff officers is of particular interest in any assessment 
of law enforcement manpower, since a number of studies 
have been critical of the assignment of police officers to 
**civilian-type*' duties which do not effectively utilize 
their specialized police training. Sworn officers totalled 



476.000. or 79.5 percent of all pplice protection em- 
ployees, in 1974. Based on their responses to the Census 
survey, a total ot 433,000, or 90.8 percent of these 
officers were classified as in ^'primary operating'' occu- 
pations, including line managers and supervisors, line 
patrol and investigative officers and those in related 
trainee or probationary positions. These positions are 
those traditionally associated with the police officer's 
role. Certain line functions — such as traffic control — 
have, however, been assigned in some agencies to auxil- 
iary non-swom personnel. Of the 43,500 swom officers 
classified in support-type positions, over one-half 
(22,700) were assigned as dispatchers, investigative 
technicians, booking sergeants, custodial officers or in 
similar **direct support'' activities. The remainder, 
nearly 21,000, were engaged in a variety of indirect 
support functions or activities, mainly in staff admini? 
trative or technical duties. 

Civilians, or non-swom personnel, totalled 123,000 or 
20.5 percent of all polioe agency employment. Neariy 
one-half of all non-swom employees were engaged in 
indirect-support functions, mainly in clerical jobs. About 
24 percent were employed in auxiliary uniformed posi- 
tions, such as part-time school crossing gu?irds. About 18 
percent were dispatchers or communications technicians. 
The remainder were employed in a variety of profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative activities. 

c. Police en.ployment trends. Police employment 
has experienced a sustained growth over a period gf 
decades, both in absolute numbers and in relation toihe 
total United Stjites population. Based on decennial Cen- 
sus data, the number of policeman and detectives (public 
and private), increased from 74 per 100,000 population 
in 1910 — the earliest census year for which comparable 
statistics are available— to 182 per 100,000 in 1970. 
Data from the monthly sample labor force surveys indi- 
cate a further increase in this ratio to 217 per 100,000 in 
1975. The increased concentration of population in urban 
a»xas and accompanying increases in crime rates, the 
rapid growth in motor vehicle traffic and — mote 
generally — the growing affluence of our society, have all 
resulted in increased demands for police protection 
services. 

More detailed annual istatistics indicate a steady recent 
year-to-year growth xn total employment in state and 
local police protection agencies (swom and non-swom), 
from 34 1,000 in 1960 to 597,000 in 1974, The average 
annual rate Of growth over this period was about 4 
percent, with particularly rapid growth — averaging 5,1 
percent annually— between 1965 and 1970 (Table III-5). 

The recent growth in police employment appears, in 
large part, to have been a response to rapidly rising crime 
" in our cities and to related symptoms of urban unrest. 



including the rash of large scale civil disorders during the 
1960's. The increase in serious (Part I) crime rales was 
particulariy sharp in the years following 1965, due in 
part to the rapid growth in the number and proportion of 
teenage youth and younger adults in our population — the 
age groups with the highest p'T>pensity for crime. As 



shown in Table 111-5, the most rapiu increases in police 
department employment also were recotxled after 1965. 
Nevertheless, over the entire 15-year period (1960- 
1974), the increase in the crime rate, of 157 percent, was 
more than three times as great as that in per capita police 
employment. 



TABLE lil-5 

Comparison of Employ ment in State and Local Police Protection 
Agencies With Crime Rates. 1 960-1 974 



State anJ LtwaJ Police Dcrxtrtmcnls 



-3^ 



Part I Crimes per 
100,000 Popuiaiion 



T»>!al 
lifiipUnnicnt 



Eniplo>-ccs per 
UW.OOO Piipulalion 
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(1960=1 00. Oj 



Index 
(1960-100.0) 



I960 

!%! 

1%2 

I%3 - 

1964 ^ 

I%5 --- . ^ -- 

1966 _ — 

1967 ^ 

1968 

1969 --- 

1970 . ^_ 

1971 

1972 

1973 - 

1974 

So wee: Mice employmem from US. Bureau of Ihc Ctnsus. Censu.% <»/ Gmrr nmcn/. 1972. 
from FBi Uniform Crimr Rfptins. 1975, p. 55. j/^ 

4. Judicial process agencies 

a. Major functions. The judicial process sector of 
the criminal justice system consists of those public agen- 
^cies directly responsible for the administration of 
justice — the courts, prosecution and legal service offices, 
and publicly funded indigent defense activities. In nearly 
all states, the function of adjudication of both criminal 
and civil cases — other than thp^ which involve federal 
^ lawsr-rH.s, in first instance, vexy largely a responsibility of 
local government agencies, at the county or city levels. 
The high degree of decentralization of this system is 
illustrated by the fact that nearly 26,(X)0 separate state 
and local judicial process agencies were identified in 
Census directories as of 1974, including^ 1.5,000 courts 
(at all levels), over 10,000 prosecution and bgal services 
offices and over 5(X) public indigent defensCv agencies. 
The major types of judicial process agencies\are de- 
scribed below. 
• Courts. In all but a few states, the courts are or- 
ganized hierarchically into three tiers: appellate 
■ . ■ ■ ■ 
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2,374 . 
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2,434 
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210 


111.1 


2,655 


141.5 


433 


218 


115.3 


2,972 


158.4 


463 


231 


122.2 


3 ,,150 


178,6 


487 


240 


127.0 


" 3,658 


195.0 


508 ^ 


248 


131,2 


3,960 


211.1 


524 


253 


13:.*^^ 


4,140 


220.7 


550 


263 


139.2 


3,939 


209.9 


581 


276 


146.0 


4,130 


220.1 


'597 


282 


149.2 


4,82i 


257.0 



VtiJ Vlll. p. 265. and U.S. BurtauoritK Cenjus.PwWir Employmetu in 1974, p. 1. Crime rMc« 

level courts, trial courts of general jurisdiction and 
limited, .or special, jurisdiction courts. The- 
appellate-level courts include the state supreme 
courts, as well as intermediate appellate courts. The 
former may also exercise administrative authority 
over the entire state court system. The trial courts of 
general jurisdiction are nonmally the courts of initial 
jurisdiction for trying felony cases; however, most 
of these courts also exercise jurisdiction over civil 
cases and over certain jyjjes of misdeme anor cases. 
These courts are consolidated under a statewide sys- 
tem in a few states^ such as 5JeAv Jersey, but are 
• based on judicial districts or counlV jbri^dictions in 
most .states. Courts of limited juri section have the 
dual responsibility of trying mi^emeanor and 
municipal ordinance violations and of holding pre-^ 
trial hearings and setting bail in felony cases. 
Juvenile cases, domestic relations issues ?irid probate 
of wills arc also often handled by these courts. In 
many states, non-law trained judges or para-judicial 
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' personnel are aulhorized to preside over trials or private law firms. The use of public defender agen- 

hearings, ,and to make judicial decisions, particu- cies is more typical of the larger urban jurisdictions, 

lariy in minor offenses and in juvenile cases. whereas rural jurisdictions continue to rely mainly 

'4 Prosecution and Je gal sennces. The prosecution on assigned counsel, 
function within states may be shared by three or b. Employment by agency category. Of a tj)tal of 
more offices: the state attorney general, the district 192,000 ;^mployees of state and local judicial process 
attorney and the county or city attorney. At the local agencies in 1974, 134,000 — or about 70 percent — were 
level, the district attomey, or prosecutor, is nor- employed in the courts, and 51,500 — or 24 percent — in a 
mally responsible for prosecution of felony cases, wide variety of prosecution and legal service offices, 
with juLrisdictions which normally tend to parallel Public indigent defense offices, the newest and smallest 
that of the court structure. District ^tomeys also component, employed 6,500 personnel (Table III-^). 
handle misdemeanors and other less serious offenses *>s a result of t.ie liigh degree of decentralization of 
in some jurisdictions; however, the latte^are often these functions, the typical court or court-related agency 
assigned to municipal legal officers (corporation or is very small, averaging 7.5 full-time or part-time em- 
city counsels) to the extent that they are not directly ployees per agency, or 6.6 per agency on a full-time 
handled by the police. These officers also often have equivalent basis. State level age^icies or units tend to be 
responsibilities for civil law actions, and for pro vi- larger in size, as do public indigent defense agencies, 
siun of related legal services to local officials; par- which are mainly located in the larger jurisdictions. In 
ticulariy in smaller communuies/ contrast, the staff of a typical municipal legal office is 

• Indigent defense. The constitutional requirement to likejy to consist of one auomey and a secretary — often 
provide counsel to indigent defendants is ac- on a part-tmie basis. Part-time employment is also'fre- 
. complished either through an **assigned counsel" quent among county-level prosecution offices. Thus, 
system, where courts assign local attorneys as de- over one-thini of all chief prosecutors and assistant chief 
fenders on a case-by-case basis, or through a public prosecutors responding to the NMS survey were em- 
defender system. The latter may consist of salaried ployed on a part-time basis, as werp 14 percent of all 
attorneys, directly employed by a state or local pub- assistant prosecutors. 

lie defender office, or of attomeys retained by con- c. Occupational distributions. Four judicial pro- 

traclual arrangements with legal aid organizations or cess occupations were selected for detailed analysis of 

TABLE III-6 

State and Local Judicial Process Agencies: Number of Agencies and Employment, by Type of Agency, and Local 
' ' Governments, 1974 

Average Employees 

Number Employees Per Agency 

Agency Type anJ "f T 

Uvel of Gi^rnmeni A..cncics ToiaJ Full-Timc Total Full-Time 

EqiJaJenli Equivalents 

Total, judicial process 25.720 192,300 169,8vW 7.5^ 6.6 

State - - 2,380 39,700 38,300 16.7 16.1 

County « - 9,410 104,900 93,000 II. I 9.1 

Munipipal " „ - 13.930 47,700 38,400 3.4 2.8 

Courts 14,990 134,300 118,400 9.0 7.9 

State ---- - J»550 24,600 23 900 15.9 15.4 

County" 0 - ^'330 78,300 68,700 12.4 10.9 

Municipal ---^ ^ 7,110 31,400 25,700 4.4 3.6 

Prosecution and legal services 10.300 51,500 45,400 5.0 ' 4.4 

^mt^Z .w..^.^.^..^... - . 12^ . 11.800 ,20;7. ,.J..19^7-.-.. - 

^ County - 2,800 23,000 21,100 8.2 7.5 

'•^Municipal - - 6,800 16,100 12,500 t 2.4 'l.8 

indigent defense - 530 6,500 6,000 12.3 11.3 

' .State — 230 2,700 2,600 II.7 11.3 

County - - - 280 3,600 3,200 12.9 .11.4 

Municipal - 20 200 200 10.0 10.0 

Soms: Niwiber of afencie* from Census Bireau Dkectory fUci. «s revised by NMS. Employment data from LEAA/Censua. Expenditure and Employmenl Data for the Criminal Justice 
SysUkM, 1974, Nwnber of employee! in coanty and mun»ctp«l agenciei partiaily estimated. Nsed on data for large coumiei ar>d cities. Munkipd data include data for cities, townships. and 
comdMatod city/couMy agericiei. AM data rounded. 
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personnel needs and of- specialized training and educa- 
tion requirements for the National Manpower Survey. 
These include judges, chief and assistant 'prosecutors, 
chief and assistant defenders, and professional co.urt ad- 
ministrators. These occupations account— in ♦ com- 
bination — for about 30 percent of total judicial process 
employment. Descriptions of these occupations are pre- 
sented below. 
• Judges play the central role^in the adjudicative proc- 
ess. In addition to presiding at trials, conducting 
hearings and similar proceedings, setting bail, im- 
posing sentences or fines, their duties may include 
administrative responsibility for operation of the 
courts, holding ^ conferences with prosecution and 
defense counsel, pn:;paration of opinions and related 
tasks. A recent survey by the American Judicature 
Society identified a total of 21, 6C^ judges, or per- 
sons exercising judicial authority, in courts of 
limited jurisdiction.^ Included in this total are offi- 
cials, such as justices of the peace or magistrates, 
who- are not necessarily lawyers, and who perform 
certain limited jud^c.ial functions often on a part-time . 
basis. A total ofV5,400 judges were employed in 
general jurisdiction: courts, whif h also employed 
about 4,400 parajudicial personnel, such as magis- 
trates ;ttKi referees, ^ss than 800 judges were em- 
ployed in ^ate appellate courts. 
m Prosecutors and assistant prosecutors review evi- 
dence tddetermmewh^^^ a criminal charge, is 
wanimted, develop case information through inter- 
views and the collection of physical evidence, pre- 
pare cases, negotiate with defense counsel and 
prosecute cases in court. An estimated total of about 
'21,000 attorneys were employed in all state and 
local prosecution and legal service offices in 1974, 
including those performing exclusively or mainly^ 
civil'iaw functions. It is estimated that about tiiree- 
fifths of this total were employed in state or county 
^ offices with responsibilities for prosecution of seri- 
ous criminal offenses. - 

• Defenders and assistant defenders in state and local 
defense agencies perform the responsibilities of de- 
fense counsel to represent clients found to' be 
indigent, and, in addition, may provide collateral 
services, juch as referral to appropriate community 
service ^encies or related counseling. About 3,6'X) 
attorneys were employed as chief deicnders or li^aff 
attorneys in public indigent defense offices in 1974, 
or about 3,200 oh a full-time equivalent basif . 

• Court administrators. The need for more effective 
management of courts and court systems has re* 
suited in the emergence of the professional ecourt 
admiiiistr&tor as a recognized occupation during the 



past decade. These are defined as non-elected pro- 
fessional administrators concerned with caseflow 
throughout the court system, personnel rianage- 
ment, budget and financial management, planning 
and researclr^ and all other administrative and man- 
agerial business of the court system. Based on a 
special NMS survey of state court administratois, a 
total of 455 state or local' professional court adminis- 
trators were identified in 1975. 
More detailed statistics on the occupational distrifiii- 
tion of personnel attached to trial courts of general juris- 
diction are presented in Table ni-7 based on the NMS 
Survey of Courts. Of an estimated total 0^53^800 full- 
time equivalent court personnel (including probation 
officers), about 18 percent were either judges or other 
judicial officials, such as magistrates and referees. 
Among non-judicial occupations, the largest group, 22 
percent; of the total, were Qerks of the Court and their 
deputies. The Clerk of the Court is normally an elected 
official whose responsibilities may ran^ from strictly 
clerical functions to full responsibility for court adminis-^ 
tration. A total of about 8,200 probation officers weic 
reported as attached to these co^irt's, although not neces- 
sarily on the court payroll. (Since many probation and 
parole offices function as independent agencies or arc 
attached to correctional organizations, this key function 
has been treated irt this report as part of the corrections 
sector, in accordance with current LEAA-Census statis- 
tical reporting procedures.)^ Other major categories of 
courts personnel include bailiflfs,-court reporters and cler- 
ical and secretarial personnel. LargercourtsValso employ 
personnel in a number of other specialized occupations, 
including law clerks, staff attorneys ,';;c9i|rt; adminis- 
trators, computer specialists and in oth^r^ pk)(essional, 
technical or administrative occupations. • 
The overall proportions of non-judicial pef^^onnel 
tends to increase with the size oft^he cc^irt, froip 77 
percent, for coyrts with fewer than 10 employees, to 88 
percent in those with 150 or more employees. Whereas 
the typical court in a small rural jurisdiction may consist 
of a single judge, a clerk of the court, and a bailiff often 
functioning on a bart-year oasis — the large metro(>9litan 
trial courts include a much more diversified ra^ge of 
specialized personnel. . 

NMS survey data on prosecution and public defender 
offices indicate a relatively simple occupational stnictu^ > 
for these agencies. In both categories, the attorneys serV^ 
ing as prosecutors or defenders and those, in assistaniv 
prosecutor or defender positions, together; constitute \ 
about 55 percent of total agency personnel. The second .\ 
largest group consists of secretaries, typists and othbr 
clerical personnel, who account for over 30 percent of , 
the total staff. Other specialized personnel, found ' 
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^ TABLE ni-7 

OccupationaLDistrihutiowof Employees in State and LocaUCourts of General Jurisdiction 
r . . by Size of Court. 1974-1975^ 



AllSocGroOps " , - SiztWf Court— Number of Employees 

OccupttiotaJ Group " 

Number* .Percenl 150ofmme 75-149 25-:74 10-24 1-9 

Percent of Total Employment 

.Total ' ' 1 53,800 mO 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Judicial occupations 9,800 18.2 " 11.7 17.7 24.6 25.9 22.9 

Judges,.-,. ^ -5.400 100 5.2 8.0 . 13.8 16.1 19.1 

Other officials exercising judicial ^ ' ^ „ 

.aufcority- :-- 4,400 ■■..8.1 6.5 . 9.8 10.8 . 9.8 3.8 

Other occupations . ■ 44.000 81.8 88.3 82.3 75.4 74.1 77.1 

Glerks & deputy clerks of court .... 11,800 21.9 17.1 21.9 22.4 26.0 . 34.0 

Prabadon officers 8.200 15.2, . 18.8 :4.5 11.9 . IM 

Bailiffs 5,800 10:8 10.6 12.4- 10.6 , 

•Corrttixjrters ' 4,700 8.7 "6.6 7.6 .. 9.5 10.6... 13.9 

Lawcleik, MOO 2.0 2.8 2.5 2.3 1.0 4 

Staffattomeys ..... 700 1.3 1.0 1 0 1.5 1.5 1.5 - 

Other professional & technical ..... 1.600 3.0 4.2 3.9 ^ 2.3 1.2 .4 

ClericaVsectetarial ...... 7,300 13.6 20.6 13.2 9.6 6 8 4.2 

Oiher— - 2.800 5.2 6.7 5-4 5.2 3 .0 \.5 

wd SHKulcd dcricJ a.plo,t«. a.uc{«l lo coura. bm < xcludoj ffcm the LEA A/Ccnsus Ml.slics. The latler es»male and daU on other o<:cup;,t,ons arc ftom the NMS Courts S>m»y (11(76) irt 
xlm to JuiK 1975. ; 

^ FuH'Iime cquivaleni employeciu - ^ 

TABLE ni-8 

Occupational Distribution of Employees in Prosecution Agencies by Size of Agency, 1974 

(Percent distribution) 

^ I : '. 

Size of Agency 

Occupatiomd Group 75 or More 25-74 10-24 ' 5-9 p„^|1,. 

All Agencies Employees Employees Employees Employees Employees 

Toul employment ^0 ^0 ^0 m.O 100.0 100.0 

Chief and assistant chief =3 2 7 0 14.0 20.3 37.2 

prosecutors i^ l -^-^ • ^ . 

Assista* Pn>secutor. • 33.0 . 39.3 35.9 33.6 29.3 12.4 

Investigators 10.4 14.0 10.9 8.9 7.5. 3.0 

Paralegals 2.6 O.l 4.1 3.4 .4 .3 

Secretaries, stenographers « 

and typists ..... . . ....... 34.Z 29.4.. 33.8 33.6 . 39.0 44.6 

Oa-J -- 7.7 10.9 8.3 6.4 3^_ _^_2A 

■ ' / ■ 

So«r«: NMS Survey. 1975 

primarily in the larger agencies, include investigators 5. Corrections ^ . 
and paralegal staff (see Table III^).' ' ■ a. Major functions. The correctional function en- 
A substantial proportion of attorneys serving as pros- compasses a particularly diversified range of activities 
ecutors and assistant prosecutors i'.i smaller agencies which begin at the stage of initial detention of peispns 
perform these functions on a part-time basis ■ while main- charged with crimes and include pre-sentence mve^ti- 
taining their private law practices. The National Advi- gallons of adjudicated offenders, confinement and 
scry Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and treatment in correctional institutions or facUities. detpr- 
Goals and othCr studies have recommended that each minations of parole eligibUity. and correction super- 
prosecutor's office should employ at least one full-time vision of those under probation or parole. Agencies are 
prosecutor, through restructuring of jurisdictions, where differentiated as either residential facUities such as 
necessaiy.* ' '' ' prisons, jails, reformatories and work camps, or as non- 
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residential programs including probation^^ifSy^ parole ac- b. Occupational distribution. Large correctional 

tivitics. They arc further differentiated by^^jye of offen- a institutions, such as state prisons and juvenile training 

der group served (men, women Juveniles), and — n the centers, are — in many respects — self-colitained com- 

casc of institutions — by length of detention, degree of munities. In addition to their primary responsit^lilies for 

security and the type of work^ training or rehabilitation assuring secure custody of inmates and for their rehSbiU-, 

•activities pur^d. tation, their work forces must provide for feeding of 

The noajor categories of state and local agencies are inmates, for maintenance of facilities and grounds, and 

described below: for specialized inmate services, including medical and 

• Correctional institutions designed primarily for adult dental care, recreational activities and religious services, 
offenders account for 106,000 or 52 percent of total in addition to the usual administrative staff services, 
state ami local correctional employment, based on Summary statistics on the distribution of correctional 
fu]i«tim« equivalents (Table 10-9). These include employees by occupational group have been developed, 
about 66,000 state employees in state prisons, road based on separate censuses or surveys conducted in the 
camps, prison farms and related activities, as well as past fev/ years of each of the major categories of correc- 
40,000 employees of county and municipal jail tional activity. As shown in Table in-10» the line correc- 
facilities. J^ost of the latter are operated by county tional occupations accounted — in .combination — fur 61 • 
sheriffs' offices. percent of total correctional employment in 1974. Cor- 

• Juvenile institutions employed 43,000 full-time rectional officers and supervisors in adult institutions, the 
equivalent employees in 1974. State juvenile institu- ^ largest single occupational group, accounted for more 
tions. such as training schools .-ranches, and camps, than one-half of this total and for 34 percent of total 
accounted for 29,000 or two-thirds, of this total. ^ correctional employment. Line prr;bation and parole 
Locally operated facilities, such as detention cen- officers were the second largest group, with an estimate^ 
ters, or group homes, employed an additional employment of 22,500, e^lusive of about 3, 0(X) super- 
14,<XX). The latter total excludes publicly funded visory personnel. About 17,800 additional employees 
community-based juvenile residential facilities if the were classified as child care workers in juvenile institu- 
latter are operated by a non-govemmental agency. tions or other residential facilities. 

• State ^nd local probation and parole activities ac- The managerial group (Including prv»bation and parole 
counted for 46,000 full-time equivalent employees supervisors) is estimated at 14,300 or 7 percent of the 
in 1974. These activities arp performed in a large total. This category iiuludes individuals with widely^ 
variety of organizational contexts, including inde- differing scopes of managerial respoi^sibilities, from ad- 
pendent state-level agencies or boards, agencies ministrators .of state correctional systems and of large 
affiliated with correctional departments, and units correctional institutions to those supervising local jails,; 
affiliated with coun systems. Abou; 27,000, or group hoities, or probation and parole offices with very 
three-fifths of probation and parole staff, were em- small numbers of employees. Many of the latter also 
ployed by local governments. perform line correctional duties, in additio^n to their ad- 

' • An additional 8,0(X) correctional employees were in ministrative or supervisory responsibilities. 

administrative or miscellaneous activities, mainly at An additional 22,600 employees, or 1 1 percent of the- 

the centiBl administrative level of state correctional total, were classified as treatment and educational 

••headquarters'' agencies. specialists in adult and juvenile facilities. Thib group is 

TABLE 111-9 

^ itate and Local Correctional Employees, by Type of Agency: 1974 . 

(Full-time equivalents, numbers in thousands) 



Type of Agency 


ft 

Tolal 




Stale 




1 'Local- 




' Ni umber 


Perce ni 


Number 


Pcrccni 


Number 


Percent 


Total - — 


203 ■<^^ 


100 


121 


100 


82 


100 




106 


52 


66 


55 


40 , ; 


49 




>. 43 


21 


29 


24 


14 


17 




46 


22 


18 


15 


27 1 


33 


Adminiitrative and miscellaneous ~ 


8 


4 


7 


6 


1 


I 



■ Esiifiurtea of dbtribulion of local employ me ni by type of ageruy ba&ed on data for 384 cities and 3 12 counties, which accounted for 84 percent of :o(al local correcioni employment. 
SoufCe: LEAA/Censua, Expemtiturr and Jmpinyment Data far the Criminal JuMn t Syxiftn. 1974. Tables 9. 45. 46. 47, '■ . 



TABLE III- 10 
Estimated Di fribution of Fnllrtime Equivalent 
. Employment in State and Local Correctional 
Acfmties by Major Occupational Group: 1974 
(Full-time equivalents) 

Occupational Gn5up 

T^i: 203^00 

Management • 14,300 

Custodiakofficers, adult facilities — - 69.500 

Child care. workers 17,800 

Probation and parole officers ' — 22.500 

Treatifient and educational specialists in adult/ 

juvenile facilities 

Clci'ical, craft and other support personnel — " "^'^ 

• MAiugement group a',50 includes approximately 3,000 probaiion and Parole supervises 
Sowcei: UmS cslimnes by occupational group adapted from occupational distributions of 
viriou calcgoftes of correctional agencies, primartly from following s-^uurccs: 
LEAA'Census Census Sun ey of State Curreciionul foeilUiei. 1974 
LEAA'Censui Census\f Juxenile Detention and C^rrechnai Fuciliiies. 1 973 (unpublished 

. data). \ 
LE^A, Thf Nation s y<i/.», 1975 (baseo on 1972 jaU census). 
NMS Execulhfe Survey i^Prohalion anJ Parole Executives, 1975 

primarily limited to those in specialized professional 
occupations, and who perfomi functions such as counsel- 
ing^ rehabilitation, education, medical, and related 
welfare services^. It excludes correctional officers and 
auxiliary personnel, such as clerical workers and para- 
professionals, who may be assigned to these functions in a 



Number 


Percent 


203,200 


100 


14,300- 


7 


69.500 


34 


17,800 


9 


22.500 


W 


22,600 


11 


56.500 


28 



supportihg role. The latter are included, with all'other 
support and administrative personnel, among employees ^ 
in the **clerical, crafts, and otheV support- personnel'* 
group, which accounted for 56,500 or 28 percent of total 
correctional employment in 1974. 

c. Correctional workload and employment trends. 
The rapid escalation of crime rates during the past two - 
dedades has been accompanied by sharp increases in the 
total number of offenders either arrested and convicted of 
serious crimes if adults, or who have been adjudicated as 
juvenile delinquents, and who have thusr— in either 
case— normally become subject to some fonn of correc- 
tional control or supervision. Although comprehensive 
historical data on the flow of offenders through the 
criminal justice system are not available, Table ni-11. 
provides, indicators of: (l) /*inputs" into coiTCi^^nal 
cbntrol, as measured by estimates of the nunibei' of 
convictions of persons charged with felonies, and of 
delinquency cases disposed of by juvenile courts; and<2) 
of the number of offenders actually in custody in state ^ 
adult or juvenile penal institutions. 

The compiirisons provide a sharp contrast between the 
trend of correctional inputs and that of the numbers 
actually confined in state institutions. In the case of adult 
offenders, the number convicted increased by about 46 
percfent between 1969 and 1974. On the other hand, the 
' number of inmates of state institutions showed little net 
change between 1969 and 1972, then increased in the 



TABLE IIl-l 1 



Indicators of Correctional Workloads f^^^^ and Juvenile Offenders. If 5-1974 



(Numbers in thousands) 



1965 
1966 
1967 
196Q 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Estimated Felony 
Convictions " 



387.5 
405.2 
450.8 
486.6 
492.0 
537.3 
591.1 



Index ' 



95.6 
100.0 
111.3 
120.'. 
121.4 
132.6 
145.9 



Prisoners in 
State lnstit'jtiPi:s * 



Number 

189.8 
180.4 
175.3 
173.1 
176.4 
176.4 
177.1 
174.4 
181.4 
195.8 



Indeir • 
107.6 

102.3 
100.6 

98.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.4 

98.9 
102.8 
111.0 



JUVCP' i 



pelinquency Cases 
posed of by Juvenfle 
Courts' ' 



Number 

697.0 

745.0 

811.0 

900.0 / 

988.5/' 
1052.0 
1125/0 
111^2.5 
1143.7 

/ — 



OfTendm in 
State Institutions ' 



Number 



Indeii * 



70.5 


42.4 


97.7 


75.4 






82.0 






91.0 






100.0 


43.4 


100.0 


106.4 


42.2 


97.2 


113.8 


36.8 


84.8 


112.5 






115.7 * 


28.5 


65.7 




27.4 


63.1' 



b«Kp...«.. fou«. „i..y Of Offend, ch.g«. .»i.h«c found guU., on^^^^ 



from sample ciries to toiai number of offenses known. Includes 



rnsonein ^ I975 Dau for 1960-70 include all sentenced mmates; f^r 1971-74, include 



IfUtimttons, 

• OtUnqtMfU cases disposed ofbyjt 

""^ O^Lri in state institutions: N.iion.1 Council ort Cr.me and DelinqL.;ncy. C.rrectian 
itviwd. Data for 1974 are preliminary ) 

• 1969-100. 



47, April 1972. and LEAA, Prisoners inState and Federal 
, ...v.««. prisoners sentenced to at least a year and a day. 
[ivelopmemand ^oatiiD^vchpmcnUuvenlU Court Statlstks. 1973. 



in the UHtted States, 1966, Table 25 and Children in Custody, for the years indicalod (1971 dit. are 
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following 2 years. Moreover, it continued to grow 
sharply to a recprd high of 2 17.()C0 in 1 975. according to 
preliminary reports. However, in l^^4, the prison in- 
mate population was still only 1 1 percent above the \ 969 

ij level.* In the case cT juvenije offenders, the number of 
delinquency cases disposed of by juvenile cou^Sr^in- 

. eluding "status" offenses, but excluding ordinary iraffic 
cases — rose by 64 percent between 1965 and r>973. Yet 
over the same ^periCd, the number confined in state 
juvenile institutions remained stable between 1:965 and 
1970^ then dropped sharply in the following three years. ' 
In 1974 /it was 35 percent lower than in 1965. 

'One o! ».jus explanation for these contrasting trends 
has been the increased div^r^ion pf bojh"^ juvenile and 
adult offenders from institutionalization to probation o/ 
other forms of community-based, nonresidential pro- 
grams. In 1969, the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training estimated that a total of 836,000 
offenders yvere under the control of probation/parole 
agencies, as compared to about 279,000 in adult institu- 
tions, jails, or juvenile detention facilities.*^ Although 
definitive statistics are lacking, there is consrderable 
evidence — developed later in this chapter-^thut 
probation/parole caseloads have groWn rapidly since 
then. Several factors contributed to this trend, in our 
judgment. These include: (1) the high cost of in- 
stitutionalization, which was estimated to be about 10 
times as great, per offender man-year as community- 
based nonresidential programs, by the President's 
Commission in its 1967 report; ' (2) mounting evidence 
publicized by such studies as ♦hat of the Crime Commis- 
sion that impriso.iment was no more— and perhaps even 
less — effective in- rehabilitation of offenders than the 
much less costly community programs: (3) the increase 
in prison riots in the late 1960*s and early N70\;, which 
served to dramatize the deplorable and inhumane condi- 



tions in many institutions, as well as related problems 
concerned with overcrowding and racial tensions in these 
institutions; and (4) an. apparent increased reluctance on 
the part of ! sany judges to sentence offemiers to prison 
terms, or to j^ssign them to juvenile institutions, in view 
of these conditions. ^ 

Although the above interpretations are not readily ca- 
pable of empirical verification, it is clear that ih prison- 
ment has increasingly been reserved for the more serious 
,and Qangerous offenders. Thus, J.Q. Wilson has noted 
I'lat the proportion of state prison inmiites who had been 
convicted of homicide, robbery, or assault rose from 
about one-third of the prisofn population in 1960 to nearly 
one-half in 1974, while those convicted of non-violent 
^crimes, such- as burglary, larceny, and auto theftj-4j^ad 
actually decreased---despite the fact. that the reported rate 
of these crimes had increased more than four times.® 

Additional confinning evid'^nce is provided by the 
data on employment trends in various correctional ac- 
tivities during the past decade (Table Cl-12). Between 
1965 and 1974 total correctional employment nearly 
doubled, rising from about 116,000 in 1965 to nearly 
208,000 in 1974. Probation and parole agencies experi- 
enced the most rapid growth over this period, increasing 
their staffs from about 19,000 in 1965, to neariy 50,000 
in. 1974. Relatively rapid growth was also indicaiied for 
local jails and other locally based facilities. The slowest 
employment growth, about 41 percent, was experienced 
by the state correctional institutions for adults and 
juveniles. 

B. Critr^ria for Assessing 
Personnel Needs 

The data presented in the preceding .sections of this 
chapter have indicated that both employment in criminal 
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y Emphhmcnt in State and Local Correctional Activities' 

1965, 1974 * 





1 '^65 


Number 

1974 


Pert em 


Dutribuiion 
I97.'i 


Per L cm 

Chjn^c 

1965 74 


Total 


^ 115.9 


207.6 


100.0 


100.0 


87 


State adult institution."; 


' 46.7 


66.0 


40.3 


31.8 


41 


Local jails and other adult taciliiies ... 


19.2 


44.4 


16.6 


21.4 


131 


Stale juvenile inslitut'ons ... 


2\\2 


30.0 


18.3 


14.5 


41 


Local juvenile institutions 


9.9 


17.6 


8.5 


8.5 


78 


Probation and parole 


18.9 


49.6 


16.3 


23.8 


162 


Sources: '1 'M.^-U jxcd on \ur\cy by N.iliuHi<l Cnunfil on Cr 
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in nt diita on proKilion and parnle ntticcfs for 1962 jnd 1967. from the Prohaiion ttml Pitmlt Dirti tcry, 1976, NCCD. 
<>ri^ttntinul Juxiu t AiictH if\. The diMribunon of kn'al government by type of aciiviiy in partially CNJimaled. 
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justice agencies and crime-related workloads have in- 
creased substantially in recent years. They provide no 
direct basis, however, for assessing total agency person- 
nel needs and the adequacy of current staffing levels to 
meet these needs. Any assessment of personnel or other 
resource needs in the public sector poses some unique 
problems. In tl^e private economy, resource allocations 
among competing goods and services arc govemed by 
the rules of the market place. In the public sector, such 
allocations arc accomplished through a complex process 
of decision-making involving legislative and executive 
officials at all levels of govemment. 

A point of departure in this decision-making process is 
the setting of social goals and priorities. Govemment 
officials in a democratic society tend to set their priorities 
based on their perception of what their constituents arc 
willing to * 'spend'' for these services. 

Measures to control crime have ranked high on this list 
of priorities. Almost all recent public opinion surveys 
have revealed widespread x^ear of crime, as a major 
concern. The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, the statutory authority for the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, rcflects this con- 
cern. The preamble to this law states its purpose to be: 
**to reduce and prevent crime and juvenile delinquency, 
and to insurc the grcater safety of the people. . ^ 

The premise underlying this legislation, as well as , 
similar governmental responses to the crime problem at 
the state and local levels, is that crime can be rcduccd 
through a strcngthening of those agencies dircctly re- 
sponsible for coping v/ith crime, i.e., the police, the 
prosecutors, the courts, the correctional agencies anU 
other elements of the "criminal justice system. Al- 
though nearly all assessments rccognize that crime is a 
social problem, with deep-rooted causes in the fabric of 
oar society, most have also accepted the assumption that 
crime can be reduced, to some extent, by making crime 
' more '^costly* to the criminal, i.e., by increasing the 
likelihood that he will be apprchcnded and prosecuted, 
that he will receive a speedy tr al and be punished if 
found guilty. 

Although this premise appears inherently rcasonable, 
direct empirical evidence of the linkage between in- 
creased personnel for various categories of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice programs and crime reduction 
is still quite limited. This is due, in part, to the fact that 
the incidence of crime in our society is influenced by a 
large number of economic, social artd psychological fac- 
tors outside of the control of agencies within the criminal 
justice system. Most informed observers, including 
many^officials- of these agencies themselves, rccognize 
that the efforts of their agencies can have only a marginal 
effect upon the overall crime problem. Thus, when 



queried as to how much improvement in crime control 
and the admmistration ot justice could be dchieved 
through changes in staffing, organization and policies of 
law enforce merit agencies generally, only 41 percent of 
the 1.185 police chiefs responding to this question ex- 
pected a ^'grcat deal of improvement"; 51 percent an- 
ticipated ^*some impcovement'* and 8 percent, *.*little or 
no improvement.** ^® . 

Another difficulty in any attempe to assess ^'optimal*' 
manpower needs for law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice agencies rcsults from the fact that most of these 
agencies have multiple functions or goals, some of which 
have no direct relationship to crime reduction or prcven- 
tion. Thus, the typical local police department performs 
a wide range of community functions not related to crime 
control, including— among others— such activities as 
i'affic regulation, crowd control, resolving conflicts 
among family members or neighbors and providing 
emergency assistance for the sick, the disabled and the 
inebriated. Trosecutors in many jurisdictions perform a 
variety of legal sen'ic^s of a civil naturc, such as tax 
collection, as well as handling criminal cases in their 
jurisdiction. Most state courts similariy combine civil 
and criminal functions. Finally, correctional agencies, 
such as prisons, jails and juvenile institutions, arc re- 
sponsible both for the securc custody and maintenance of 
their inmates, and for various inmate counseling, train- 
ing, work and rccrcational programs: 

The emphasis given to these various agency functions 
or goals can vary widely among jurisdictions, depending 
upon such factors as agency structurc, resource availabil- 
ity, community attitudes and the priorities of agent y 
officials themselves. Some indication of the extent of 
variation in these goals is provided by responses to ques- 
tions addrcssed to police protection and correctional ex- 
ecutives concerning **the most important goals*' of their 
agencies. 

m Police chiefs and sheriffs. Poliqe chiefs and sheriffs 
werc asked to rank in order of importance five pos- 
sible goals. Over half ranked one^of these goals, 
''community satisfaction,'* as the hjost important 
criterion of their agency^s performance (Chart DI- 
2). About one-fifth identified '*a low rate for major 
strcet crimes** as their ;rimary goal, while relatively 
small percentages cited such other performance 
measures' as a quick rcsponse to service calls, a low 
rcported (overall) crime rate or a high clearance rat^ 
as, their first choice. Clearly, a morc generalized 
formulation, such as "community satisfaction," 
morc accurately rcflected the multiple functions of 
most police or sheriff departments. In turn, the 
lower ranking assigned to crime rates, as a measurc 
of police performance, reflects the growing apprcci- 
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Chart III-2 

'*Most Important*' Gocils of Law Enforcement and Correctional Executives 
LAW ENFORCEMENT , CORRECTIONS 
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* Low response time; high cleannce rates. 

Sources: NationaJ Manpower Survey. Executive Survey. 
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ation by law enforcement executives that these are 
influenced by many factors outside of their control 
• Corrections administrators. Administrators of state 
correctional institutions for adults ranked **inmate 
maintenanfe'' most frequently as their most impor- 
tant goal (56 percent), as compared to '*rehabilita- 
tion of offenders'' (30 percent), with relatively few 
identifying other functions, such as inmate counsel- 
ing, vocational training or job placement of offend- 
ers, as **most important/' In contrast, a majority of 
administrators of state juvenile correctional 
institutions assigned highest priority to their re- 
habilitation functions, including such activities as 
counseling, education and training. Only about four 
out of ten of these executives considered mainte- 
nance of juvenile residents (provision of adequate 
housing, food and medical care) or enforcement of 
discipline, as their principle goals. In even more 
emphatic fashion, heads of probation and parole 
agencies agreed that rehabilitation of ex-offenders 
was the primary objective of their agencies, while 
only about ,10 percent of responses related their 
agency*s most important goal to such monitoring 
functions as ''adherence to probation-parole 
agreements" or a *'low probation-pi^role violation 
rate." 

In the face of these diverse functions and goals of 
criminal justice agencies, and of the inherent difficulties 
of any attempt to measure the direct relationship between 
manpower resourctjs for these agencies and crime reduc- 
tion, the research approach to this aspect of the National 
Manpower Survey was designed to provide information 
on two closely related issues; (1) whether existing staff 
levels appeared generally adequate, or inadequate fpr 
performance of the responsibilities and functions of these 
agencies; and (2) whether some categories of crir 
justice agencies or functions appeared to be rela^ y 
more in need of additional personnel than others. 

Several aporoaches were used in assessing the quan- 
titative adeo"acy of current personnel resources, depend- 
ing in part upon the data available in each sector. 

• First, executives in all categories of agencies were 
queried in the NMS surveys concerning the major 
personnel problems and manpower needs of their 
agencies to enable them to effectively fulfill their 
responsibilities. 

• Second, actual staffing ratios, for certain categories 
of agencies and personnel, were compared to those 
recommended for^these agencies, by professional 
orgcrtizations in the field or by various studv om- 
missions. Such comparisons were priman., united 
to the corrections sector, for which detailed staffing 
norms have been developed. \ 



• Finally, available evidence was examined on the 
'relationship between agency staffing levels and 
measures of performance or of case backlogs. 
Analyses of this type were attempted for police 
agencies and for trial courts. 
The results of these analyses are presented in the 
following sections of this chapter. * *^ 

C. Agency Manpower Needs: 
The Executive's Perspective 

1. Major agency manpower problems. In any assess- 
ment of an agency's resource needs, a reasonable point 
of departure is to request the agency's executive's own 
appraisal of these needs. The executive of any public 
agency is accountable for its performance. His requests 
for funds and personnel are the normal starting point in 
the budgetary process, although these are often con- 
strained by fiscal guidelines and by his own judgment of 
fiscal realities. One would, a priori, anticipate sojne 
upward bias in any executive's response to queries con- 
ceming his agency's total manpower^eeds, ^s compared 
to those which might be derived from an independent 
management assessment. On the other hand, our field 
interviews with several hundred executipves and man- 
agement staff of such agencies throughout the country 
suggest that— as would be expected— these individuals 
as a group have a firm grasp of the attainable. Although 
their assessments will be conditioned byjheir own per- 
ceptions of their agency's goals and responsibilities, they 
are not likely to indulge in *'blue sky" estimates. 

Each executive surveyed was first requested to identify 
in rank order the '*most serious" manpower problem in 
hi agency. The problems listed were: 

Inadequate number of authori*:ed positions 

• Inability to achieve or maintain authorized strength 

• High (excessive) turnover 

• Inadequate traiiiing of personnel 

• Inadequate representation of minorities or women 
on staff 

' • As shown in Table 111-13, an ''inadequate number of 
authorized personnel" was the problem most frequently 
identified as '*most serious" in each agency category, 
''inability to achieve or maintain authorized strengths" 
was the next most freqi'ent response in the case of police, 
sheriffs' and administrators of adult correctional institu- 
tions. This item was designed to identify manpower 
problems resulting from recruitment difficulties. How- 
ever, as a result of the fiscal problems experienced by 
many state and local jurisdictions during the period of 
this survey, it is probable that many agencies did not 
have sufficient funds to hire personnel who may have 
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TABLE in-I3 

Executive Responses on "Most Serious Manpower Problem" and on "Major Factor Contributing to Most Serious 

Problem," by Type of Agency * 
(Percent distribution) 



Prose- 
cutors 



Adufl 
Correc- 
tions 



Juvenile 
Conec- 



Probation 
and 
Parole - 



Most Serious Manpower Problem; 
Inadequate number of authorized 

positions 

Inability to achieve or main- 
tain authorized strength 

High (excessive) turnover 

Inadequate training of personnel 

Inadequate represent ation' of minor- 
ities or women 

" Other 

Total ^ 

Major Contributing Factor: 

General budgetary problems 

General lack of qualified appli- 
cants 

Lack of minority o( female appli- 
cants 

Inadequate levels of compensation — 

Insufficient funds for training 

Limited opportunities for advance- 
ment ; . 

Other 

Total 



53.3 


68,0 


68. 1 


74.9 


52.2 


35.8 


53.9 


IQ Q 
ly.y 


I J.J 




O.J 


13.8' 


10.1 


10.0 


3.7 


4.4 


7.0 


2.9 


9.5 


12.6 


6.5 


11.0 


7.3 


10.7 


8.8 


13.4 


31.9 


19.0 


9.3 


2.8 


1.7 


3.8 


^ 6.0 


4.7 


4.6 


2.9 


o 4.1 


6.6 


3.3 


5.2 


4.9 


6.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOp.O 


66.2 


. 71.8 


60.9 


74.5 


63.6 


42.6 


59.1 


6.1 


, 2.9 


2.2 


1.3 


8.1 . 


7.3 


2.4. 


7.0 


1.8 


0.9 


0.4 


2.5 


2,8 


1.2 


5.7 


11.7 


24.0 


7.8 


8.1 


. 12.6 


10.7 


5.4 


3.3 


4.4 


5.2 


8.6 


18.5 


11.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


0.4 


4.0 


5.7"^- 


.3.8 




6.6 


6.1 


10.4 


5.1 


10.5 


11.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 • 


100.0 



* In cities with populations of I7,0C0 and over 

' Sheriffs agencies with lO or more emplo>ees. 'i 
Sources; NMS Executive Surveys. 1973. 

been originaJly ^'authorized" in their budgets for that 
y^ar. Other categories of agency executives, including 
juvenile corrcctionaJ administrators, heads of probation 
and parole offices, prosecutors and defenders, identified 
**inadequate training of personnel** as their second most 
frequent response. Thus, numerical shortages — and, to a 
considerably lesser extent — recruitment difficulties or 
qualitative deficiencies, were identified as the Manpower 
problems of«greatest concern to virtually all categdries of 
law enforcement and criminal justice executives. 

As would be expected, when executives were next 
asked to indicate the major factor contributing to their 
**most serious" manpower problems, **general budget- 
ary problems*' were most frequently reported by all 
categories of agency e;i^cutives. Inadequate pay or in- 
adequate training funds were also noted by 10 percent or 
more of the respondents in the case of juvenile correc- 
tions administrators, prosecutors, sheriffs and heads of 
probation and paro'e offices. 

Although all categories of agency executives identified 
.the manpower/budget squeeze as their most pressing 
personnel problem, the proportion of executives who 



rafiked these first on their list did vary significantly by 
agency category. Thus, about 75 percent of the public 
defenders and over two-thirds of the prosecutors and 
sheriffs (in agencies with 10 or more employees) ranked 
this as thejr most serious problem, as contrasted to only 
36 percent of juvenile correctional administrators. Simi- 
larly, only about two-fifths of the latter reported ** gen- 
eral budgetary problems'* as the most important factor 
contributing *to their manpower problems, as contrasted 
to much higher proportions of executives in other types 
of agencies. 

2. Estimated additional manpower needs. In order to 
obtain a more quantit?idve assessment of the extent of 
perceived manpower needs, in each agency category, 
executives were also requested to estimate the total 
number of employees needed to **fulfill effectively all 
the duties and responsibilities** with which their agency^ 
was chvged. Their responses, when related to their 
agency*s employment in June 1975, indicated an average 
requirement for all hiajor agency categorie/" of an in- 
crease of 26 percent in number of employees (see Table 
III-14). This corresponds to a requirement for an'addi- 
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tional 220,000 employees based on our estimate of total 
employment in these agency categories in 1974. These 
totals, moreover, exclude courts agencies and municipal 
legal service agencies, which were not covered in the 
NMS executive surveys. 

Among the agency categorte:s surveyed; sheriffs and 
heads of probation and parole offices reported the 
greatest proportionate requirements for additional 
personnel — 34 percent and 35 percent, respectively. 
Heads of correctional institutions reported a low^r^than- 
average need for additional stliff-^20 peicent for adult 
institutions, and 15 percent for juvenile institutions. Re- 
quirements of other agencies, including police, pros- 
ecutors and public defenders more closely approximated 
the overall average. 

TABLE Ul-14 

Executives' Estimates of Increases in Agency Employ- 
ment Needed to Effectively Fulfill All Agency Duties and 
Responsibilities 

Aciual \j Pcrtcnr Hstimaurd Addi- 

Agency Category Employment \ Increase - tional Empkiyecs 

1974 « \ Needed '" Needed V \ 

Total* 834^000 26 220,000 

Law enforcement, 
except sheriffs' 

agencies 515.000 27 1.^9,000 

Sheriffs' agen- 
cies 85.000 34 29.000 

Prosecution and 
legal service in- 
cluding munici- 
pal agencies- 35.000 22 8.000 

Indigent defense 7.000 23* 2.000 

Adult corrections, 
except sheriffs' - 

jails 102.000 ^ 20 20.000 

Juvenile correc- 
tions 45.000 15 6.000 

Probation and pa- 
role 45.000 35 16.000 

» Includes «ll catcgofici of enforcement and criminiil justice aijcncies except courh, 
municipol prosecution and legal service agencies and general administrative agencies. 
» Source: U.S. Department of Justice. LEA A and U.S. Bureau of the Census. ExpfnJiture 
- and Employment Data for the Criminal Juuice S) jri-m . 1974. and special tabulation of Census 
Empioyee Chwacierlslicj Survey. 1974. for estimated eTHployment in sheriffs' agencies. 

* Based on responses to NMS executive, surveys. 1975. weighted by agency si« 

• Derived by "Pplying percentage Increases needed to actual 1974 employment. Since 
•gency employment probably increased between 1974 and the time of surveys in late 1975. 
these estimates slighdy understate the total number of additional personnel needed at the latter 
dale. 

•The question vldressed to public defender* related to suffing nced^ to fully comply" 
with SupreiiK Coun re.quiremcr u The percentage increase shown rcfcrs^those agencies (76 
percent of the toul) which reported they were not in fiill compliance 

A more detailed examination of these responses indi- 
cates significant differences in needs, by agency size, 
and for particular categories of personnel. Among police 
agencies, heads of large departments — with 1,000 or 
more employees— reported a greater relative need for 



additional staff than all but the smallest agencies, as- 
shown in the following table: 

Median Percent 
Increase in Poiice 

Aijency Si/c Employees Needed 

All police departments , - — 26,8 

1 ,000 or more employees 28.6 

400-999 - — 

150-399 ^^'^ 

75-149 — 20.1 

25-^9 - 23.9 

1-24 - - 32.9 

With few exceptions, the estimated percentage in- 
creases in personnel needed, for agencies other than 
police, varied inversely with agency size. Thus, sheriffs 
in agencies with less than 10 employees reported a need 
for 60 percent additional staff, as compaixxl with 25 
percent by sheriffs in agencies with 150 or more em-^ 
ployees. Prosecutors in offices with 1-4 employees 
reported a need for 37 percent more personnel, as com- 
pared to 19 percent by prosecutors in offices with 75 
employees or more. Heads of probation and parole 
offices with less than 10 employees reported a need for a 
70 percent increase in staff, as couipared with 46 percent 
in agencies with 10-24 employees apd 30 percent in 
those with 25 or more employees. Similar patterns were 
evident in the reports of correctional institution execu- 
tives. 

In the case of correctional agencies, administrators of 
both adult and juvenile correctional institutions also re- 
ported a greater relative need for treatment specialists 
than for line custodial personnel. Heads of adult correc- 
tional institutions reported a need for an increase of 42 
percent in treatment personnel, as compared with 15 
percent for custodial' officers. Juvenile correctional ad- 
ministrators indicated a need |or 23 percent additional 
treatment employees, as compared with 12 percent for 
child care workers. 

In probation and parole agencies, the reported re- 
quirement for additional probation and parole officers, of 
29 percent, was lower than the overall estimated re- 
quirement for additional personnel, of 35 percent, 
reflecting relatively high needs for secretaries, para- 
pnDfessionals and other support personnel in these 
agencies. 

' In summary, therefore, the surveys of agency execu- 
tives (other than courts) revealed a widespread consensus 
that lack of sufficient numbers of personnel was their 
agency's most serious current manpower problem and 
that this was primarily attributable to inadequate agency 
budgets, rather than to difficulties in recruiring the 
needed personnel. Additional staffing needs were propor- 
tionately greater in some agency cate*gories,. such as 
probation and parole, sheriffs and prosecutor agencies; 
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they were Jiignificantly k)wer-than-average for juvenile 
contctions agencies. The largest proportionate staffing 
need in correctional institutions wa^ for additional treat- 
ment personnel, rather than custodial workers. Smaller 
agiencies consistently reported a higher percentage re- 
quirement for additional staff than did larger agencies. 
.However, among police departments, the. •largest 
departments — ttiose with 1,000 or more employees — 
also reported relatively high manpower needs. 

D. Analyses of Manpower Needs by Sector. 

. In addition to the above survey results, a series of 
more specialized analyses, relevant to current manpower 
needs, were conducted for specific categories of agen- 
cies. The results are summarized below. 

1 . Police agencies . * 

a» Inter-city variations in police employment. The 
number of employees of municipal police agencies, ex- 
' pressed as a ratio to number of inhabitants, varies widely 
from city to city. In 1974f this ratio ranged from an 
average of 3.5 full-time law enforcement employees, per 
i^OdO inhabitants, in cities with more than 250,000 
population, to 1.9 per 1,000 in cities with 10,000 to 
lOO^OOP population. It was only slightly higher, 2. 1 per 
I,000u in cities with less than 10,000 inhabitants (TaSte 
III~15). The wide variation in per capita police employ- 
ment, ^ven among cities of a given size group, is illus- 
trated by'the interquartile range of these ratios. Thus, in 
cities with less than 10,000 population, these ratios fell 
below 1.4 1,000 population or exceeded 2.7 per 
1,000, in one-half of the cities surveyed. 

One partial explanation for these differences is that 
crime mtss also vary Avidely from city to city. An exami- 
nation f>f Table ni-15 i iggests that the acU^al differences 
in police employment ratios among cities are explain- 
able, in part, by variations in crime rates. Thus, cities 
with 250,000 or more population, which reported the 
*^highest per capita police employment as a group, also 
experienced : the highest rates of reported serious 
crime— almost twice as great as among cities with less 
than 10,000 population. In an effort to explain these 
differences more fully, 1973 data were compiled on 
. policft employment, population, reported crime rates and 
on. a number of other relevant social and economic 
characteristics for cities whose populations ranged from 
25,000 to 1,000,000. 

The factors found to contribute most to differences in 
per capita police employment among all the cities studied 
were: (1) the incidence of street crime, as measured by 
the robbery rate; (2) the amount of taxes per capita; and 
(3) the proportion of low income families in each juri^- 
. diction. About 30 percent of the variation in per capita 
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TABLEIII-15 

Full-Tin}e Law Enforcement Employees per J ,00G 
Population and Crime Rates, by Size of Group, 1974 

Employees per 1,000 Population 



* Ciiy Sire Group Index Crime Rate 

Popu-'tiion ^ Inier-QuarHle (per 100.000 

Average Range y Population) 



ToCalCUics I 2.5 1.4-2.5 5966 

Over 250,000 j.. 3.5 2.2-3.5 7499 

100,000-250,000 2.3 1.8-2.5 -7111o 

50,000-100>X) 1.9 1.5-2.2 ' 5747 

25,000-50,000 1.9 1.5-2.1 5152 

10,000-25,000 1.9 1.5-2.2 4418 

Less than 10,000 , 2.1 1,4-2.7 3818 



Sourct: FBI.Crim* m the United States. 1974: Uniform Crime Reports, tg\Aes 14. 56. 

police employment was found to be associated with dif- 
ferences in the robbery rate. Cities with higher robbery 
rates tended to have higher police employment ratios. 
Differences in per capita tax rates accounted for an addi* 
tional 15 percent of the variation. Those cities with 
higher tax rates also tended to have higher police em- 
ployment ratios, as did cities with a greater incidence of 
poverty. In all, these three factorsr-^robbery rates, taxes 
per capita and the proportion of low income families- 
were estimated to. account for about one-half of the 
variation ih'per capita police employment among cities. 
Significantly, such factore as cify size,/7tf>- se, and popu- 
lation^density -(i.e., population j)er square mile), had 
little or no independent influence upon the observed 
variations in police-population ratios. ^ 

Among larger cities, those with populations of 
100,000 to one million, police employment levels were 
found to be most sensitive to the robbery rate. This factor 
alone explained 46 percent of the variation in police 
employment ratios. The amount of taxes per capita and 
the proportion of black mal^s, aged 15-24, in the popula-" 
tion (which hl^1)een found to have a positive cornelation 
with crime rates) were next in order of importanSe, but 
had much less influence. 

In -contrast X the tax level was found to be the most 
important single variable associated with differences in 
police employment ratios in the medium-sized and 
smaller population cities analyzed, with populations of 
50,000-100,000 and -25,000-50,000 respectively. For 
these agencies, differences in per capita taxes explained 
19 percent and 25*perc:ent of the variation, respectively, 
in per capita police employ^ment, with the robbery *rate 
ranking next in order of importance. 

From this analysis, it is evident that differences in 
crime rates and in crime-related workloads provide ^only 
a partial explanation for variations in police employment 
levels. This is not surprising in view of the fact tliat only 
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a limited proportion of total police effrtrt is directly 
related to crime control activities, such as responding to 
calls concerning commission of crimes, investigation of 
crimes and apprehension of crirpinals. A major portion 
of the duty time of line officers — typically as much as 80 
percent — is devoted to such activities as routine patrol- 
ling, traffic control,. responding to various types of 
, non-crime-relg^d calls for service, and to a variety of 
^ non-police rcl^rted activities.^* Among communities with 
siniilar levels of crime rates, the niore affluent 
communities — as measured in this analysis by the level 
of per capita taxes — tend to demand more police services 
Jind to employ more police than do those with lower 
/ revenue levels. 
f y^. Police manpowfer and police performance Al- 
though the above analysis has provided insights as to 
factors accounting for variations In police employment, 
it docs* not provide a basis for determining whether addi- 
tional investments in police manpower will produce suf- 
ficient community benefits— in terms of reduced crime or 
other desired results— to be cost effective, in comparison 
with alternative uses of these funds. Such judgments 
must be made at the conrununity levels, based on much 
* more detailed information on agency workloads and 
staffing and on community needsUhan was available for 
the present study. 

A number of research studies have attempted, how- 
ever, ta estimate the extent to which additional police 
manpower, or expenditures, have been i*pr6ductive," as 
measured by such yardsticks as their effects upon crime 
rates and clearamce rates. These experimental projects, 
designed to test the efficacy of particular police 
. strategies, as well as. a number of quantitative, multi- 
variate analyses, have attempted to determine whether 
differences in levels of pcJTice staffing or expenditures 
among departments have been associated with lower 
crime aiid/or higher arrest rates. These studies have 
yieldpd mixed and — at times — controversial results, as 
illustrated below: 

. • Experimental projects, such as those entailing sub- 
* stantial police manpower increases in high crime 
' precincts in New York City and in New York City 
subways, have resulted in- reductions in crimes in 
these jurisdictions. Their net effect upon overall 
crime levels is less clear, however, because of the 
possibility that criminals may simply have shifted 
their activities to oOier locations. Moreover, sub- 
\ stantial increases in random preventative patrol, as 
in the Kansas City experiment, do not seem to have 
been effective in reducing crime rates. 
• Results of multi-variatc analyses, typically based on 
**cross- sectional" comparisons of police employ- 
ment and police expenditures among cities, states or 
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conflicting results. About one-half of these studies 
found that higher levels of police resources were 
associated with lower crime or higher arrest rate§ 
than would otherwise be expected, and attribute 
these findings to the deterrent^effects of increased 
police activity. The remaining studies, however, 
, reported either negative or statistically insignificant 
results. Gener^ly, studies in which the units of 
analysis were states or large cities were more likely 
to result in positive findings than those including 
, large numbers of small cities. > 
• A detailed Rand Corporation study of the criminal 
investigative process, employing both multi-variatc 
analysis and intensive survey methods, concluded 
tnat differences in investigative staffing levels or 
profcedures had no appreciable effect on^crime, ar- 
rest or **clearance rates, and that the single most 
importaht determinant of success was thcamount of 
^ information provided by the victim to tlie im- 
mediately responding patrol officer. 
The above findings, when related to the results of the - 
NMS surveys and analyses reported piieviously in this 
chapter, clearly suggest the need to avoid broad generali- 
zations concerning additional needs for law enforcement 
manl)Ower on a nationwide basis. During periods of 
fiscal stringency, such a.s those experienced by many 
state and local governments during the past few years, 
the practical issue facing many officials is whether mod- 
erate increments or decrements in law enforcement 
manpower will have any appreciable effect upon crime 
control or upon the adequacy of the other , community 
services performed by law enforcement agencies. The 
lack of adequate data on these non-crime related work- 
loads, as well as the inherent limitations of the available 
statistics on reported crimes* and clearance rates, are 
among the obvious limitations of all of the above studies. 
Equally essential, for informed decision-making, are sys- 
tematic and detailed management analyses of alternative. 
ap[ftoaches to utilization of exisfting police manpower 
resources, including consolidation or increased cros$- 
servicing arrangements anong police departmdiits, more 
effiirient patrol deployuents, increased use of civilians in 
duties not requiring theoskills of sworn police officers, 
and other measures to reduce the amount of officer time 
devoted to non-essential activities. 

The available research does suggest, however, tjiat in 
many communities improvements in deployment and 
management of ^sting resources, combined ^yith more 
active citizen involvement or support, may contribute as 
much, or more, to the overall effectiveness of law en- 
forcement agencies, as additional increments of police 
.manpo^yer or funds. \^ . ^ 
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2. Judicial process agendejs. Almost all recent as- 
sessments of the probleiiKs ot the Nation's courts, and or 
related prosecution and defense agencies, have noted as 
major shortcomings the problems of case backlog and 
case delay; the pervasive reliance upon — and abuse 
of— plea bargaining procedures; inadequate screening of 
cases; insufficient provision of defense counsel; sentenc- 
ing disparities aT;ong courts and judges; and insufficient 
tinie — generally— for judges, prosecutors and defenders 
for pre-trial preparation and an even-handed administra- 
tion of justice. These shortcomings have been attributed 
to a variety of causes, including— among others — the 
need for additional manpower, for more judges, pros- 
ecutorSi^defenders and specialized management or sup- 
port personnel. Such needs have, however, rarely been 
quantified at the national level, in part because essential 
data on judicial process agency workloads in relation to 
personnel have not been available. 

Summary infjprmation on these agencies' caseloads 
was collected for the first time in the course of the NMS 
surveys. In addition, court administrators were requested 
to provide their assessments of the case delay problem in 
their courts and of the major factors contributing to case 
delay. The results are reviewed below; • 

a. Courts. The NMS survey of trial courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction, conducted in early 1976, -f quested data 
on the number of cases pending and disposed of by these 
courts during Fiscal Year 1975, as well as related data on 
court personnel. Despite recent efforts to improve the 
efficiency of the courts in many states, including enact- 
ment of **speedy trial" legislation and provision of atK 

-^tipnal personnel, the results suggest a worsening, rathe 
than improvement, irt the ability of these courts to cope 
with their caseloads. As shown in Table III 16 felony 
case backlogs increased by 10 percent in fiscal year 
1975, and civil case backlogs by 13 percent among these 
reporting courts. There v/ere relatively small changes in 
case backlogs for juvenile cases or misdemeanor cases in 
those general trial courts with jurisdiction over the latter 
csttegories of cases. 

Estimates of the ri^ean number of additional months 

.required to process pending c^es were also computed 
for each type of case, by relating the size of these 
backlogs at the end of Fiscal Year 1975 to actual disposi- 
tions during the year. These ranged from about three 
months fbr misdemeanor^ and juvenile cas;S to nearly 
six months for tdony cases and ten months for civil 
cases. 

These data must be interpreted with some caution, 
since the reports coyer only about one-fourth of all trial 
courts of general jurisdiction in the case of felony cases, 
and because of wide differences in record keeping and 
statistical practices among the courts. Nevertheless, the 



severity of the existing problems of ca':e delay is illus- 
trated by the contrast between the estimated a/erage 
additional time required to process existing felony case 
backlogs in these courts, and the total elapsed time be- 
tween arrest and trial of two months recommended by the 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal \^ustice 
Standards and Goals. ^2 . • , 

The survey data also indicated wide variations in the 
average length of time required to dispose of existing 
felony case backlogs, amo ng tho se courts responding to 
the survey. Thus, for courts with 100 or more felony 
filings, in fiscal year 1975, an equivalent of 5.2 months 
was required by the average (median) court for process- 
ing felony casie backlogs. However, 27 percent of these 
courts reported backlogs which could be processed in 
three months or less while at the other extreme, 13 
percent had backlogs which corresponded to a delay of 
more than one year between filing and disposition. 

TABLE 111-16 

Selected Court Caseload Statistics 
Changes in Pending Caseloads, General Jurisdiction 
Trial Courts, Fiscal Year 1975 



Average pending Caseloads 
Number of — = 



Type tit Cjsc Courts Beginning End of Percent 

Reporting of Year Year Change 



Felony 830 154 169 +10 

Misdemeanor -H^ 162 158 - 2 ' 

Juvenile '' 70 +1 

il " 1064 +13 



Estimated Mean Months to Process Pending Cases Based 
on Number Disposed of in Fiscal Year 1 975 



Beginning- ' End of 
Type of Case of Year Year 



Felony 5.3 5.8 ' 

Misdemeanor :_ . 3.0 2.9 

Juvenile 3.0 3.0 

Civil 8.8 10.0 



So'i'ce: NMS ^ur\ey of Suite and Local Trial C(virt& of General Jurisdiction. 1976. 

The analysis further indicated a consistent relationship 
between case delay and the level of judicial staffing for 
criminal cases*; as measured by the number of judges 
attached to each court and by the estimated percentage of 
their time devoted to criminal casos, i.e., **judge years 
on criminal cases". The average number of additional 
months needed to process pending criminal cases was 
found to be twice as great in courts where tliC **felony 
equivalent** caseload per judge year on criminal cases 
was 1 ,000 or more, than Jn courts whe^.e the caseload per 
judge year was less than 200 (Table 111-17). Of equal. 
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TABLE III-17 

Distribution of General Trial Courts by Months Needed to Process Felony Cases Pending at the End of Fiscal Year 
1975 and hy the Felony Equivalent Caseload per Judge-Year Devoted to Criminal Cases 

. . ■■ \ ■ '■ 

Courts by Felony Equivaleni C»ck>ad ^Pcr Judge-Year 

Months Needed - |^ ^ 

•' '"p'llTcir 0..9, :0a-39. 70.^99. Mo„ 

All Courts: S4 68 66 

. Median months to process pending cases 5.1 2.9 5,0 5.4 

* " ■ . Percent of Total 

/il replies . 100 iOO 100 100 lOO 100 

0-3n«nms 31 52 22 6 22 

3.1-6 mpnms 21 19 28 ■ 35 27 - 24 

9.1-12 nx,nms 9 5 10 0 4 7 

.1.2.1-24 months ..... 13 10 9 15 16 . 20 . 

24.1 months or more 5 3 6 , vjs i <<\ 

Number of reports (345) ( 86) ( 78) i 89) ( 37) ( 55) 

Courts With 100 or More Felony Filings: t i 

<i . .« d d 48. 6.6 '-1 

Me<Sian months to process pending cases -> J ^-^ 

' Percent of Total 

100 100 100 100 100 

AJ, rep les ...... -— - >»" 37 28 14 18 

t-3 months 26 37 .2» 

3.i-6 months ............. - ' « J ^4 25 

.6.1^ months . 19 'J 14 . 9 

9.1-12 months » < is 14 23 

12.1-24 months ....... 13 3 2 3 2 

24.1 months or more .- .2 r •jqv" f 44) 

. Number of reports : (178) ( 6) ( 43) ( 54) ( 29) ( 44) 

7 - : ZZJL'Z":^TZ^t:iZT:rZ^^^^^ or,. ,^ d.H„, .h. f.o„, . w...H..d c„..^,.„ or f.o„, ^ 

mudemeanor case* under which V5 misdemeanor.cases arc estimated to be the workload equiva!eol of one felony case. 

importance, however, was the evidence of wide varia- appellate cou> administrators^(24 percent) reported that 

\ tions in estimated proceSswr time among courts with they had no problem of case^elay in the courts m which 

\imilar felony caseloads per judge. Thus aniong'ihe 106 they served. . 
. c'ourts. reporting a workload of 1 ,000 or moie felony The court administratore who identified case delay as a 
ca&5 per judge vear, 17 percent reported that their case problem were then asked to inaicate, in their own words, 
barSpf s at the. end of Fiscal Year 1 975 corresponded to what they considered to be the single most serious cause 
a peri>Jd of 3 months or less, whereas 23 percent of case delay in their courts. The respor.:^Js identified a 
would require more than 12 months, based. oii«Fiscal' vide range of contributing factors, including limitations 
Year 197^xperience. Although these disparities may be of court resources, continuance problems and other per- 
due, in part\to differences in reporting and record keep- sonnel interaction problems. These varied explanations 
*ihK practices\hey suggest that factors other than avail- were not unexpected, since recent studies . have .high- 
abUitv of judic W personnel have contributed to the case lighted that the interactions of judges, prosecutors and 
• delay pioblem iXmany courts. 1 ' defenders ahd their „diverse motives and problems as 
Further insights\s to factors cont'ributing to case delay well as the pressures of heavy workloads, all contnbute 
> were obtained frVm the NMS survey of court adminis- to continuances and case delays.'' 
trafors Of 208 administrators of trial courts responding Insufficient persoQnel— primarily a shortage of judge 
to this question of case^delay, 47 percent indicated that time-v«as, however, cited as the most important factor 
they considered case delay a serious problem in fheir by 28 percent of the 230 administrators responding to 
courts An additional 39 percent considered it a problem, this question. Other responses, such as inadequate prepa- 
but "not serioi«,- • while 1 5 percent did not consi(fer it a ration of attorneys, or general references to overcrowded 
problem at all in their courtk^ A higher proportion of dockets, may also have reflected personnel shortages. . 
. . ■• '\ ■ ■ . - • .37 



Court administrators were also asked to identify the 

types of additional personnel, or staff time, that vould 

V^cdntrifbute most to reducing unnecessary delay and 

achieving the goal of speedy trials" in the courts they 
^ administer. In response to the question on (y pes of per- 
sonnel, most needed, 39 percent identiried increased 
Judge time, and an additional 25 percent selected in- 
creased prosecution time as most imporfant. Relatively 

few considered that an increase in staff time by the 

defense counsel or by other court staff would contribute 

,most to reducing case delay. 

When court administrators wer^ further asked to iden- 
tify, froni a list of procedural policies, the one whose 

adoption would contribute most to reducing unnecessary 

delay in the courts they administer, stricter control of 

continuances was chosen most frequently, by 37 percent 

of those Vho replied. Significantly, average felony case 

delay was found to be more than one month less in courts 

following strict continuance policies than in other courts 

surveyed. The adoption or strict enforcement of statutory 

or regulatory time limits for processing cases was rated 

next niost frequently as likely to reduce delay. This 

response, also was 'confirmed by the NMS analyses of 

case delays, wluch found that states with ^yeak speedy 

trial laws had much longer average case delays — among 

courts ^th too or more felony filings — than did other 

states. 

' Fi^ly, the NMS court caseload analysis indicated 
that trial courts with relatively long case backlogs dis- 
posed of a smaller percentage of their criminal cases 
through trial, probably reflecting a greater pressure to 
resolve q^ises through plea bargaining in such courts. 

b. Prosecution agencies. About one-half of the 
prosecution agencies responding to the NMS survey on 
their manpower needs also provided data on their crimi- 
\ nal caseloads in Fiscal Year 1975. Based on these 

TABLE 111-1(8 

Felony Cases and Felony Equivalent Cases per Prosecutor and Full-Time Equivalent Prosecutor, by Size of Agency, 

State and County Prosecution Agencies, 1975 



reports, three ratios of caseloads ner nroseciitor were 
computed. The first was the ratio of felony cases per 
prosecutor employed. As shown in Table 111-18, the 
median felony caseload per prosecutor, for all 5^5 agen- 
cies reporting these data, was 93 in fiscal year 1975. 
Larger agencies, with 10 or more employees, reported - 
significantly higher felony caseload ratios than did those 
with fewer than 10j?mployees. 

This initial set of ratios did not .make any allowance 
for other types of criminal caseloads, or for differences 
among agencies in the proportion of -jll-time and part- 
time personnel. To provide a weighted caseload measure 
for all major categories of criminal casfts handled by 
prosecution offices, a workload measure referred to as^ 
**felony equivalent cases** was constructed by assigning. • 
the weighting factors to non-felony cases adapted frbm 
those recommended for defender agencies by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Stand- 
ards and Goals. The results of this procedure, as shown = 
in the second column of Table 111 -20, was to widen the 
relative disparity in caseload ratios among agencies in 
the various size groups. Based on this measure, the 
median felony equivalent caseloa'^ per prosecutor was 
340 for agencies with 10 or more employees, or more 
than twice as grp^-t as the caseload of 1 54 per prosecutor 
for agencies with less than 5 employees. 

The third set of ratios makes a further adjustnient for 
the lower average hours worked per wecik by part-time 
prosecutors or staff attorneys. This measure of full-time 
equivalent cases per full-time equivalent prbsecutoi*^ 
tends to narrow somewhat the caseload differential be^- 
tween large and small offices. Nevertheless,, the larger 
agencies, those with 10 or more employees, had criminal 
cas'^lcads per employee nearly twice as great as those 
computed for the smallest agencies, i.e., those with 
fey/er than 5 employees. 



/ Felony Equivalent Cases 

— - Felony Cases Felony Equivaleni Per Full-Timft Equivalent 

Size of Per ProsecuW _ Cases Per Prosecutor ■ Prosecutor' 

^ Agency 

, • (Number of Number of Number of Numbei .'f 

^ployces) Media'' Report* « Median Reports* Median Reports' 

Total- - - - — 93 '-595 178 499 280 281 

10 or more 1 - - 122 94 340 68 390 60 

^ L 107 76 225 61 330 • 57 

79 425 154 370 206 164 

■ Werghted a> eray; of felony, mbdemeancr. juvenile ar^ri appeals cases. Felony cases, misdemeanors, juvenile cases, and appedls given weights of 1. .375 and 6 rcBpcctivrty. 

* Weighted averafC of full-lime and pan-time prosecuion. 

* The number of rtports ti reduced because of item non-response as each additional item of information is added to the calculations. Thus the drop-off in the number of icpons in the final 
cdi\imn% is due lo the omtision by many respondents of the number of hours worked per week by part-time prosecutors. 

Source: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. ' 
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.n the absence of [\ny established caseload standards 
for prosecutors, the above data cannot be used to esti- 
mate rora/ manpower needs of these agencies. The impli- 
cation of the above comparisons is, however, that the 
larger prosecution offices, typically those in large cities, 
have a large r/e/ar/ve need for additional staff attorneys 
to handle their criminal caiseloads than do the smaller 
offices. 

Inadequate levels of prosecutor staffing have been 
cited as one of the factors contributing to case delay, as 
weli as to excessive reliance upon plea bacgaining. Thus, 
in renporiKC jo a question on the types of additional 
[i^isifllliel (liut would most contribute to reducing un- 
necessary delay, i5 percent of the court administrators 
surveyed by NMS cited increased availability of prosecu- 
tion staff as the most important. Some corroborating 
evidence for this assessment was provided by an analysis 
of the relationship between prosecutor felony caseloads 
and the estimated number of months to process pending 
felony cases, in 188 jurisdictions which provided all the 
relevantodata in the NMS surveys of prosecutors and of 
state courts of general jurisdiction. As shown in the 
following table, the'median number of months to process 
pending felony cases was 6.9 months in jurisdicinyns 
where the **felony equivalent caseload per full-time 
equivalent prosecutor'' was 301 or more cases per year, 
as compared to 5.0 months, where the caseload was 100 
or fewer cases per year. This relationship was, however^ 
not completely consistent, as indicated by the much 
lower avv*?rage delay time indicated in the 37 jurisdictions 
where pa^secutor caseloads were between 201 and 300 
per year. 

TABL:EtII-19 . . 

Month:' to Process Felony Cases Rending at the End 
of Fiscal Year 1975 byl Felony Ei{idvalent Caseload 
per ^Prosecutor 

\ Felony Equivalent Caseload 

/' Per Full-Ttme Equivalent Prosecutor 



AJI 

Reports 1-100 101-200 201-300 301 i)r More 



Months to proc- 
ess pending 
felonycases 
— Median 

court 5.4 5.0 5.6 3.6 6.9 

Number of re- 
ports^ (188) (55) (44) • (37) (52) 

Sources: NMS Surveys of Prosecutors and of State Trial Courts of General Jurisdiction, 
•1975-76 

Q. Public defender agencies. Public indigent defense 
agencies, although the smallest agency category within 
the criminal ju.tice system in ferns of employment, have 



also experienced the mostM^apid growth in the past sev- 
eral years. The number of full-time equivalent em- 
ployees of state and local defender agencies nearly 
doubled, from 3,000 in 1970 to 6,000 in 1974. This 
growth has resulted in large part from recent Supreme 
Court decisions which have broadened the obligations of 
courts to provide counsel to indigent defendants who 4rc 
subject to confinement. 

Despite this growth, recenf studies have estimated a 
large additional requirement for public defenders. Based 
on a 1973 survey of indigent defense activities, the 
National Legal Aid anS Defense Association (NLADA) 
estiinated ^ need for about 17,300 staff attorneys, in 
defen(kr agencies (public and contract), to meet stand- 
ards recommended by the! National AoVisory Commis- 
sion on Standards and Goals. This estimate is more 
than doubted, moreover, to' about 37,000 if further 4!- 
lo^vance is made for the added requirements. of jurisdic- 
^tions relying on assigned counsel (rather than defender 
agencies) and for certain additional types of workloads, 
not provided for in the original estimates. The latter 
figure is about six times as great as the estimated number . 
' of full-time equivalent defenders currently provided 
either by publicly operated agencies or on a contract 
basis in 1974. 

Much more conservative estimates were derived based 
on NMS survey results. Heads of public defeuder 
offices, excluding contract agencies, were first asked to 
assess how wel^ tWir office was complying with recent 
Supreme Court decisions. Less than one-fourth (23 per- 
cent) reported ^Jiat their agency was in^ **full com- 
pliance.'' All otl^er defenders were (hen requested to 
estimate the number of assistant defenders needed to 
achieve ful^. compliance. On 4he average, the latter re- 
ported a n;;ed for 2\ percent morp defenders. If this 
figure is adjusted for the agencies wloch already reported 
that they were in full compliance, this percentage in- 
crease is reduced to 1 8 percent. 

A somewhat higher estimate of needs was derived by . 
analysis of caseload data and staffing data submitted by 
some of the public defender offices. These resulted in an 
estimate of 192 "felony equivalent" cases per year per , 
full-time equivalent defender, about 28 percent higher 
than the standard proposed by the National Advisory 
Commission. The latter estimate is based on a small 
sample of only 48 agencies whictj^provided the detailed 
data needed' for this computation, and wWch — for that 
reason — are likeHy to be better staffed tharv other agen- 
cies. 

The above approaches have cleariy yielded widely 
divergent estimates of defender manpower needs. Re- 
sponses by defenders in public indigent defense agencies 
to the NMS survey indicated that an increase of only 18 

r 
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percent in staff attorneys was needed by these agencies to 
fully comply with recent Supreme Court decisions. The 
analysis of caseloads per attomey for a small sample of • 
these agencies, in relation to standards recommended by 
the NAC, yielded a somewhat higher estimate, in excess 
of 28 percent. In contrast, the NLADA estimates of the 
total **universe of need" for defender services indicated 
a requirement for a six fold increase in'defenders, on a 
full-time equivalent basis. , 

Several factors probably contribute to this gross dis- 
parity. The major one appears to be that the NLADA 
analysis of requirements is based cfti the proposed stand- 
ard providing that all indigents charged with a felony, 
misdemeanor or as a juvenile,delinquent are to be repre- 
sented from the time of arrest. This standard is more 
inclusive than that required by recent Supreme Court 
decisions, with respect to the less serious offenses. Many 
arrested indigents do not receive representation at time of 
arrest and subsequently receive representation only if it 
appears that a jail or prison sentence niay result from a 
convictibnr^- Additionaliy^-indrgerrts-TTiay^aive their 
right .to counsel without a full understanding W the sig- 
hincance of the action. There is a significant fall off in 
the number of persons char^id^ith a crime, especially 
those charged with niisdemeanors, Jn these eariy stages. 

The chief defenders, on their part, appeared to have 
adopted a considerably narrower interpretation of their 
roles. In its 1973 study; the NLADA found that 36 
percent of .defender agencies provided counsel for all 
indigent misdemeanor defendants; 39 percent provided 
counsel -only if the offense was punishable by jail; 18 
percent only if the judge believed he would impose a jail 
sentence if the defendant was found to be guilty and 6 
percent provided counsel only if the prosecutor would 
st^k a jail sentence . ^® To the extent that the current local 
practice tends to keep marginal cases of indigency, or 
marginal cases of required representation, from becom- 
ing a workload for the defender or assigned counsel, the 
need for additional staff as perceived by chief defenders 
may reflect a more limited view of the extent to which 
services are to be provided, than the criteria used by 
NLADA in its calculations of tiie universe of need for 
defender services. 

3. Corrections manpower. In the corrections 
sector — unlike other com^jonents of the criminal justice 
system — « number of s(affing standards or norms have 
been developed by professional organizations in the field 
for use in assessing correctional. manpower needs. These 
professional judgment standards are defined in all cases 
as broad statistical guidelines or **ygir4sticks," since 
staffing decisions in individual agencies must take into 
account a larg6^number of more specific variables, such 
as characteristics and heeds of the client population, the 
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types of programs provided, the physical layout of the 
facility, etc. Nevertheless, the existing standards may 
provide a uscftil guide in assessing the relative^^aX^- 
power needs of different categories of corrections agen- 
cies. These comparisons are reviewed below for the 
major categories of corrections agencies. * 

a. Adult prisons: Available data indicate a signifi- 
cant overall improvement in staff inmate ratios of state 
prisons between the eariy 1960's and' 1974. The average 
number of inmates per rustodial officer declined from 
8.2 at the end of 1960 to 5.0 in January 1974. Between 
1962 and 1974, the number of^educational and treatment 
specialists in state prisons also doubled, whereas the 
number of inmates was at about the same level in both 
years, . . 

Comparisons of actual "stafSng ratios in 1974 with 
those previously prdpojsed for these occupational groups, 
in various studies, indicate a continued severe deficiency 
in many , categories of treatnient personnel,: but a much 
more favorable staffing level for custodial officers. Thus, 
. onlxonedbalf of all state prison systems met the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association's staffing standard for so- 
cial-workers; about pne-fourth, for psychiatrists and only 
about 10 percent, for psychologists. On the other hand,^ 
about 60 percent of all state facilities met or exceeded the 
ratio of oncj custodial officer per six inmates, originally 
proposed by the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement knd the Administration of Justiqe. 

Staffing jleveis for. both correctional officers, and treat- 
ment personnel were found to be least adequate in the 
South. Prisons which were overcrowded in 1974, based 
on designed capacity, consistently reported higher nunii- 
bers" of inmates per correctional officer than dg^ other 
prisons. 

The more severe deficiency of treatment staffs, than of 
custodial officers, indicated by-these comparisons is con- 
sistent with the assessrhehts of prison wakens of their 
agencies' manpower needs, based on the NMS survey. 
Their responses indicated a need for an increase of 42 
percent in treatmeift specialists, as compared to 1 4 per- 
cerit foreustodial officers. . 

b. Local Jails. The most severe staffing deficiency 
in local jails was the absence of any significan^tFaining 
or treatment functions in most jails, based on,the 1972 
Census of Jails. In 1972, the total number of profes- 
sional treatment specialists corresponded to the equiva- 
lent of one full-time counselor for every 363 inmates, fti 
contrast to a ratio of one case Work counselor for^every 
30 jail inmates which had been proposed by the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission in 1967. Custodial officer 
staffing in jails, corresponding to a ratio of one per 7,2 
inmates in 1972, was also significantly lower than the 
standard of one per six inmates, previously suggested by 
this Commission, 
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c. Juvenile institutions. In contrast to the situation 
in adult institutions, staffing ratios in state juvenile in- 
stitutions in 1975 compared much more favorably with 
those proposed in 'earlier studies. Thus, the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, in a 1966 study, had 
adopted a composite standard of one treatment specialist 
per 2 1.4 juveniles? as a statistical guideline^ as compared 
to an actual ratio of one specialist per 33. 1 juveniles, in 
1965. By 1975, this ratio had been increased to one 
treatment specialist per 2 1.9 juveniles, in part due to the 
substantial reduction in the number of juvenile inmates. 
Similar increases in staffing levels per inmate also were * 
reported for child care workers and for educational per- 
sonnel.^^ 

These findings are consistent with the pattern of sur- 
vey responses of juvenile correction administrators, con- 
cerning their manpower needs. As previously noted, 
these administrators — as a group — reponed much lower 
needs for additional manpower in the NMS survey than 
did any other category of criminal justice executive. 

d. Probation and parole. The American Correc- 
'■ tional Association has recommended a statistical stand- 
ard of 50 case units per probation or parole officer, per 
month, under which a presentence investigation equals 
five units and a probationer or parolee under supervision 
equals one case unit. An analysis of actual caseloads per 
officer, based on responses from 939 agencies to the 
NMS sun/ey, indicates that 72 percent of all agencies did 
not meet this standard. Caseloads per officer varied 
widely by type of agency, from a median of 42 per 
month for adult parole agencies and 62, for juvenile 
agencies, to 161 for adult probation agencies. The high 
workload of the latter agencies suggests that most adult 
probation offices are in a position to provide only nomi- 
nal supervision to persons under their control and are 
equally limited in their capabilities with respect r.o other 
workloads, such as pre.sentence investigations. 

The above findings are consistent with the relatively 
higii needs for additional personnel reported by probation 
and parol-^ executives responding to the NMS survey, as 
well as with reports based on field visits, indicating 
particularly/severe shortages among many of the adult 
agencies visited. 

E. Conclusions on Manpower Needs 

This chapter has presented a variety of data related to 
the current personnel needs of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice agencies. The current personnel resources of 
these agencies, as well as recent employment and crime- 
related workload trends^ were reviewed in the first sec- 
tion of this-chapter. The point of departure for assessing 



current personnel needs was the perceived needs of the 
agencv executives themselves. These agency execiJtiyes 
repOited substantial needs for additional personnel. 
Thereiwere, however, significant variations in extent of 
reported shortage by size .and type of agency and for 
differetit categories of personnel. These shortages were 
generally attributed to budgetary constraints rather than 
to difficulties in recruitment of personnel. 

These initial survey findings were supplemented by 
more specific analyses of agency staffing and workload 
levels, for each major sector, including comparisons of 
actual staffing ratios with professionally recommended 
standards, where the latter were available. These 
analyses did not, in most instances, provide categorical 
estimates of the total magnitude of additional personnel 
needs for these functions and could not be expected to do 
so, in view of the wide variations in functions, goals, and 
organizational structures among agencies, and because 
of the many limitations of the available data base. Yet, 
the composite evidence available supports a finding 
that — in the face of mounting crime-related work- 
loads — many of these agencies, as currently organized, 
have been inadequately staffed to provide the level, and 
quality, of services which they consider necessary to 
fulfill their assigned responsibilities. Some of the sup- 
porting evidence is summarized below: 

• Law enforcement. Despite the substantial growth in 
employment in police protection agencies since the 
early 1960's the much sharper growth in the crime 
rate— -as well as Jhe addition of new specialized 
functions— has imposed heavy workload pressures 
upon many poiice department staffs, as reflected/in 
the relatively large estimates of additional nlan- 
power needs reported by police chiefs and sheriffs. 
Analysis of inter-city variations in per capita police 
employment indicates'^hat the existing deployment 
of police personnel resources is, however, often 
more dependent upon the ability, or willingness, of 
different communities to pay for these services, than 
on any objective measure oP crime-related work- 
loads. The high reported needs for additional man- 
power of smaller police agencies, and of shenffs 
" agencies, may thus be attributable to the loss 
adequate tax bases of many of the communities in 
which these agencies are located, and the limited 
capability of these agencies to provide a full range of 
police services, as well as to the growing decen- 
tralization of population — and of related crime 
problems — which has increased the need for police 
services in many of these communities. At the same 
time, many of the largest police departments — those 
with 1 ,000 or more personnel— appear to have been 
particulariy impacted by recent budgetary pressures. 



in the face, of continued hig><IiT^crime'riiie.s. 
Judicial process af^en 'es/DiMa on- case backlogs, 
and on caseloads ot ^liCTges, prosecutors and de- 
fenders, compiled bv the National Manpower 
Survey, indicated that — by any reasonable 
standard — a large proportion of these agencies are 
inadequately staffed to meet their responsibiliiiei* for 
the speedy, efficient and even-handed administra- 
tion of Justice, which has forced extensive reUance 
upon plea bargaining procedures and other adminis- 
trative expedients. In a large sample of trial courts 
repor' <:■. *o the NMS, felony case backlogs rose by 
.10 ^ -t in fiscal year 1975, and civil case 
backlogs by 13 percent. The estimated average time 
required to process felony cases pending at the end 
of fiscal year 1975 exceeded six months in 41 per- 
cent of the courts, in contrast to a standard of two 
months proposed by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Standards and Goals, for total elapsed 
time between arrest and trial for such cases. The 
consistent relationship between the size of caseload 
per judge and caj»e delay in these courts — as we!l as 
the assessments by court administrators surveyed by 
the NMS — both confirm that ^^hortages of judicial 
and other manpower ar; key factors contributing to 
-case delay in many of theser'courts. 

Analysis of caseload statistics for piosecution 
and for- public indigent defense agencies has re- 
sulted m similar findings/Thus the average * felony 
equivalent" caseloads ot 2^0 cases per year, per 
prosecutor, and of 192 per defender, estimated for 
sample, of agencies reporting to the NMS, can be 
contrasted with a recommended standard of 1 50 per 
year, proposed for defenders, by the National 
Advisory Commission. 

Although the above data support the need for 
additional judges, prosecutors and defenders in 
many agencies* collateral survey findings indicate 
tha^^ additional manpower, alone, is only a partial 
solution to the problem of case delay in most courts. 
Court administrators responding to the NMS survey 
gave at least ^ual emphasis to the need for pro- 
cedural re fomis, including the adoption of strict 
continuance poWies, as essential for reducing case 
delays. In addition, thfe very wide variation in 
felony caseloads'per judge or prosecutor, revealed 
by the NMS surveys/ suggests, thai considerable 
improvement cat\ be accomplished through more 
efficient allocatioii of personnel resources, within 
states, through su^h' measures as court reorganiza- 
tion or consolidatipn of small prosecution offices, 
• Corrections. Analyses of responses by correctional 
administrators, and of correctional staffing and 




workload data, have provided an esseniialiy consist- 
ent pattern of findings co.iceming the relative man- . 
power needs of various categories of correctional 
agencies. Despite substantial employment growth,/ 
staffing levels of most probation . and parole 
ajenci^s— and particularly those responsible for 
adult probation — were found to be much higher than 
considered acceptable to provide other than nominal 
supervision to their clients or to perform related' 
workloads, such as pre-sentence^ investigations!. 
Probation and parole office administrators respond- 
ing to the NMS survey also reported a greater 
relative need for additional manpower than did ex- 
ecutives of any other category of. correctional 
agency. 

In the case of residential correctional facilities, 
such as prisons. Jails and reformatories, the declin- 
ing or stable trend of inmate populations until the 
early 1970's, combined with gradual employment 
growth, had resulted in^general increases in staff- 
inmate ratios over the past decade. The imple- 
ment was most pronounced for juvenile instit utions, 
which had experienced a substantial reduction in 
inmate population. As a result, staffing levels in 
these agencies, as a group, appeared to be more 
adequate than any other major category of correc- 
tional agency. Aduit correctional institutions were, 
however, still seriously deficient in specialized 
treatment staffs, with the most severe shortages 
reported in the southern states, and in local jails 
generally. Staffing levels for custodial officers in 
state prisons appeared to have been more adequate 
than for treatment staffs, based on responses by 
wardens concerning their manpower needs as well 
as on comparisons with existing staffing standards. 
It is probable, however, that custodial staff-inmate 
ratios in state prisons declined between 1975 and 
1977, as a result of the continued rapid growth in, 
inmate populations. 
Although the preceding analyses have arrayed a con- 
siderable body of evidence which support the need for 
additional manpower resources in many categories of 
criminal justice agencies to enable them to perform their 
assigned tasks, these findings cannot support a broader 
conclusion that provision of such r^squrccs alone — in the 
absence of other needed policy oi^^ organizational 
improvements — will materially or efficiently, contribute-^ 
to the ultimate national objectives of crime reduction and 
of improvement in the quality of justice. /S^s rioted by 
Norval Morris and Gordon Hawkins;'the problem of 
violent crime in America **is not a problem that can be 
solved merely by the allocation of increased resources. . 
The inadequacy of this approach has been amply demon- 
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strated. Between 1969 and 1974 spending for federal, 
state and local criminal justice systems more than dou- 
bled, rising from $7.3 billion to more' than $15 billion. 
The number of personnel employed in those systems 
increased by one third, from 725,000 to over one mil- 
lion. Over the same period, recorded violent crime in- 
creased by 47 percent, recorded crimes against property 
by 37 percent.*' 

Some of limitations of a strategy geared solely, or 
primarily, to ^.''novision of additional resources to law 
enforcement ahd criniinal justice agencies, as presently 
constituted, haVe been noted in our preceding analyses: 

• In the law enforcement sector, the relationship be- 
tween additional police resources and police **per- 
formance," as measured by such indexes as crime 
or arrest- rates, has been found to be tenuous and 
uncertain. 

• In the judicial process sector, differences in court 
policies and practices, for example with respect to 
continuances, were considered to be as important as 
inadequate resources, in contributing to case delays. 

• In the corrections sector, few issues have been more 
controversial in recent years than the efficacy of 
rehabilitation efforts as practiced in most correc- 
tional institutions, with at least one observer con- 
tending that **with few and isolated exceptions, the 
rehabilitative efforts that have been reported so far 
have had no appreciable effect on recidivism." 

• In all sectors, the proliferation of large numbers of 
v^ry small agencies — whether of very small police 
departments in fragmented jurisdictions, or of 
courts, prosecution offices or J^ils, often staffed by 
part-time personnel— has contributed to system in- 
efficiencies and manpower wastage. 

Finally, there has t^een growing recognition, by both 
scholars aiid practitioners, that the potential impact of the 
criminal justice system upon crime trends — no matter 
.how efficiently it is organized — is probably over- 
shadowed by that of more fundamental social, economic 
and cultural influences in our society. 
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lAPTER IV. THE EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: 
MANPOWER PROJECTIONS TO 1985 



One of the major tasks of the National Manpower 
Survey was to project future employment in state and 
local law enforcement and criminal justice agencies, for 
the 10 year period 1975-85. These projections and re- 
lated estimates of recruitment and training needs are 
designed to assist in determining the ^ priorities for 
academic and training assistance among various sectors 
tind occupations in the criminal justice system. 

The first part of this chapter describes the basic projec- 
tions developed for this purpose: the projection model, 
the assumptions used and the resulting estimates by sec- 
tor and occupation. These are designed to portray the 
probable future trends in employment in these agencies, 
rather than future * 'needs'' or optimal requirements. 

The second part of this chapter reviews a number of 
recent trends, policy issues and innovations inthe crimi- 
nal justice field which may have a significant influence 
upon future manpower needs. It presents information on 
the current status of these developments, on the likeli- 
hood of their further expansion, and their possible effects 
upon quantitative or qualitative requirements for person- , 
nel. 

A. Manpower Projections 

1. The criminal justice manpower model. The em- 
ployment projections presented in this chapter were 
based on a model which defines a set of relationships 
among key variables affecting both aggregate employ- 
ment in all categories of criminal justice agencies and the 
distribution of employment among major categories or 
activities. 

The basic premise underlying this model is that the 
future demand for law enforcement and other criminal 
Justice services will be largely determined by two major 
factors, in addition to population growth. These arc: (1) 
_ the future trend in crime rates; and (2) trends in the 
growth of total state and local government expenditures. 
Both crime rates and the levels of government spending 
are, in turn, assumed to be influenced by a number of 
other social, economic and institutional factors, as de- 
scribed in Chart IV-1. 

• Crime rate. Recent analyses of criminal behavior 
have attempted to interpret most forms of crime 
within a rational decision-making framework: indi- 



viduals are more likely to pursue criminal careers^ 
rather than legal activity, if the economic returns 
from crime are perceived to be better thain the alter- 
natives available to thetn, after allowing.forthe risks 
entailed in criminal activity. Thus, those who are 
poor, unemployed and economically disadvantaged 
are more prone to engage in crimes such as robbery 
because they have less to risk and because their 
alternative means of earning a livelihood are re- 
stricted. Large urban centers, which include both 
concentrations of poor, minority populations as well 
as concentrations of wealth — i .e. , * *crime 
opportunities"— are more likely to have higher 
crime rates than are small-^.r, more homogenous, 
middle-class communities. Youth, and particularly 
disadvantaged youth, are much more crime 
prone— both because they have the highest unem- 
ployment rales and the most limited earnings poten- 
tial in legal pursuits— and because they are more 
likely to take risks than more mature individuals. To 
the extent that law enforcement and criminal justice 
agencies increase the risks of a^^prehension and 
punishment, they increase .the **costs" of criminal 
activity and serve to deter crime. 

The above analysis thus suggests some of the key 
variables that may affect future crime trends. 
Among them are future trends in the level of general 
economic opportunity, as measured by such factors 
as the unemployment rate and per capita income;^ 
trends in the proportion of youth in the population, 
and trends in the* concentration of population in 
urban areas. In addition, community investments in 
law enforcement, judicial process, and correctional 
agencies can affect these trends to the extent that 
they increase the probabilities of arrest and impris- 
onment. These and similar variables have all been 
found to contribute significantly, to variations in 
reported crime rates. 
• Criminal justice expenditures. The level of criminal 
justice expenditures by state and local governments 
will be determined both by the demaftd for these 
services, as measured by trends in the crime rate, 
and by various economic and fiscal factors, which 
will affect the total size of government budgets. The 
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Chart IV-1 
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latter Jn turn, are strongly influenced by economic 
growth rates, which have a direct impact on gov- 
emmental tax revenues. In addition, they are af- 
fected by the extent of financial assistance obtained 
froiTi the Federal Government, through LEAA 
grants or other sources. 
m Criminal justice employment. The level of employ- 
ment in crimina* justice agencies will be determined 
both by criminal justice expenditures and by trends 
in wage or salary rates for employees of these agen- 
cies, the latter are likely to be influenced by general 
labor market trends as well as by more specific 
^ factors, such as the changes in job and skill require- 
ments and in the extent of unionization of their 
employees. 

• Arrest and imprisonment rates. The model also 
postulates that there is a systematic relationship be- 
tween levels of employment in criminal justice 
agencies and the probability that those committing 
crimes will be arrested and imprisoned. In turn, 
these probabilities are assumed to **feed back'* upon 
the crime rate, id the extent that changes in the 
likelihood of apprehension and punishment. have a 
deten^nt effect upb.n criminal activity. (Clearly 
many institutional and policy factors, in addition to 
employment levels in criminal justice agencies, will 
affect these relationships. Some of these are sepa- 
rately discussed in the second part of rms chapter but 
could not be directly incorporated into this model.) 
The relationships described above, expressed in a 
series of linked equations, were empirically tested based 
on data for the 50 slates forthe years 1971-74, inclusive. 
All of the resulting equations yielded statistically sig- 
nificant results which appeared generally consistent with 
the theoretical premises underlying the model. Crime 
rates were found to be particularly sensitive to differ- 
ences in the relative size of the youth population (aged 
14-24 years) and — to a lesser extent^to differences in 
urbanization, per capita income and unemployment 
rates. Differences in arrest and imprisonment rates were 
also found to have the expected negative effects upon 
crime rules. Thus, ah increase in arrest rates of 10 per- 
cent was associated with a 3 percent reduction in crime 
rates; 

Criminal justice expendituies, however, were found to 
be more influenced by the aggregate levels of statS: and 
local govemnient budgets, or expenditures, in the vari- 
ous states, than by crime rates orspecific crime-related 
variables. Thus, a 10 percent increase in total govem- 
rtient expenditures was associated with a short-term in- 
crease of the same magnitude in budgets for crimirial 
justice. However, a 10 percent increase in crime rates 
was found to result in only a 4 percent increase in 
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criminal justice expenditures, holding other factors con- 
stant. 

A more detailed technical description of this model, 
and of the estimating coefficients, appears in Volume VI 
of this report. Criminal Justice Manpow^er Planning. 

2. The NMS projection scenario. In order to project 
future employment trends, based on these relationships, 
independent forecasts or projections were first required 
for each of the key **extemar* variables which had been 
found to influence crime rates and criminal justice Ex- 
penditure levels. These projections for 1980 and 1985 
are shown in Table IV-1 . 

Among these factors, one of the most important— anij 
predictable— is the proportion of youth in our popula- 
tion. The shaip escalation of crime rates in the mid- 
1960*s coincided with the **coming of age'' of the 
post-World 11 baby-boom generation. During the I960's, 
juveniles and younger adults accounted for a large and 
growing share of those apprehended for many categories 
of serious crimes. The outlook now is for a reversal of 
this trend. In the [jast decade and a half, rapid growth in 
the number of youths and young adults, aged 15-24 
years, had increased that group from 13.4 percent of the 
population in 1960 to 18.7 percent in 1974. This propor- 
tion will stabilize in the period 1974-80, and will'drop 
significantly, to 16.4 percent, by 1985. 

Another demographic factor which has been as- 
sociated with rising crime rates — the high proportion of 
our population concentrated in . large'^ metropoliuii; 
areas— is also expected to decline. Over a period of 
decades, the proportion of our population concentrated in 
large metropolitan areas has steadily grov/n— ^nd these 
areas, as has been noted, have included the highest 
concentrations of crime. This pattern now appears to 
have been reversed. Recent population growth has been 
more rapid in the non-metropolitan areas. The proportion 
of the populatidn living in SMSA's declined gradually in 
each year between 1970 aiid 1 974. A continuation of the 
recent decline is assumed in our scenario. The population 
residing in metropolitan areas is projected at 71 .2 percent 
in 1985, as conipared with 72.8 percent in 1974. ' 

Other factors affecting the future demand for law en- 
forcement services can be projected with much less con- 
fidence* than the demographic trends described above. 
The most critic?' of these is the future state of the 
nation's economy. The overall level of economic activ- 
ity, as rneasured by such statistics as the gross national 
product (GNP),^has a direct impact on govemmental tax 
revenues and hence on the ability of state and locaj. 
governments to expand public employment. It also has a 
significant effect upon crime rates, in view of the ob- 
served direct relationship between unemplbyrnent and 
crime. 
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TABLE IV-1 



The NMS Projection Model: Projections of Key Economic, Fiscal, and 
Demographic Variables, 1 974-85 



A veraec Annual 

Projected GrawinRates 

Percent 
Change 

1985 1974-85 1974-^ I9» 



Economic and Social Variables ■: 



GNP ($ billion) . 


953 


1.082 


1 336. 


40 


2.1 


4.2 


Total stale and local expenditures ($ billion) 


167 


204 


258 


54 


3.3 


4.8 


Federal grants for criminal justice activities 














($ billion) 


.94 


1.1 


1.2 


28 


2.0 


2.5 


Per capita income ($) 


4.584 


5.145 


5,6^i3 


23 


1.9 


1.9 


Unemployment rate (percent of civilian labor force) 


5.6 


7.0 


5.0 


-11 ' 


3.8 


-6.3 


Demographic Variables 














Total population ^ (millions) 


21L9 


223.0 


234.3 


11 


0.9 


1.0 


Youth, ages 15-24. as a percent of total populations ^ 


18.7 


18.6 


16.4 


-12 


-0.1 


-3.7 


lJrb3nizati9n — SMSA population as a percent of total 


72.8 


71.9 


71.2 


-2.2/ 


-.21 


-.21 



* Soivce: H. TownscKJ. T. SivU. wi M. Kendall. Imestmeni in the Eigbtifs. NPA. National Economic Projections Series. 1976. All dollar values arc in constant 1967 dollars. 
^ Source: Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reporto. Series P-25. No. 601. "Prpjectior.s of the Population of the United Sutcs: 1975 to 2030." 



The economic scenario followed in the NMS man- 
power projections is based o.. the National Economic 
Projections Series of the National Planning Association. 
These projections provide short-term forecasts of proba- 
Ne economic trends to 1980 and are designed to portray 
an attainable growth path for the economy beyond 1 980, 
resulting in relatively full employment by 1985. The 
short-term economic outlook provides for a relatively 
low average GNP growth rate of 2.7 percent annually (in 
constant dollars) during the period 1974-30, reflecting 
only partial recovery from the 1973-75 economic reces- 
sion. This would be fQllpwed by a substantially -higher 
GNP growth rate of 4.2 percent annually during the 
period 1 980-85, concurrent with a projected r<.duction in 
the unemployment rate from 8.5 percent in 1974 to about 
7 percent in 1980 and 5 percent in 1985. In turn, the 
projected level ofgrcwth of expendituies by state and 
local governments is expected to increase from a rate of 
about 2.0 percent annually (in constant dollars) in 
1974-80, to 2.5 percent between 1980 and 19o5. 

3. Criminal justice workloads and employment pro- 
jections. The major outputs of the NMS projections 
model, shown in Table IV -2, include national projec- 
tions of key woMoad indicators (crimes, arrests, im- 
prisonmcnt5)t .of-^riiivnal justice expenditures, and of 
employment by sector. Th(^ trends are summarized 
below: 

• The crime rate, as measured by the FBI index for 
Part I offenses, is expected to continue to grow 
between 1974 and 1980, but to decline significantly 



between 1980 and 1985. The projected increase, 
from 4.8 offenses per thousand population in 1974 
to 5.4 in 1980, is due in part to the continued high 
unemployment levels projected for this period. Its 
anticipated growth rate, averaging L8 percent annu- 
ally , is much lower than for recent pefHods as a result 
of the Stabilization of the proportion of youth in the 
population and the gradual cle'cline in the proportion 
of population residing in metropolitan areas. The 
projected reduction a/ter 1980 to 4,6 per thousand 
population in 1985 — at a rate of 3,9 percent . 
annually — reflects mainly the combined effects of 
the reduction in the proportion of youth, the as-^ 
. sumed reduction in unemployment, and a con- 
tinuance of the reduction in the proportion of the 
population living in metropolitan areas. It is also 
influenced by tlfe projected increases in criminal 
justice expenditures and employment discussed be-^ 
low. - 

• The number of arrests for Part I offenses is projected 
to increase from 2.16 million in . 1974 to 2.6 million 
in 1 980, as the combined result of increases in Part I 
crimes and of a projected increase in the arrest rate 
per reported offense associated mainly with in- 
creased expenditures and employment in law en- 
forcement activities. A reduction in arrests to 2.42 - 
million in 1985 is projected, reflecting the net effect . 

^ of the projected reduction in crime volume and of 
increased arrest rates. 

• Prisoners in state institutions for adults are pro- 
jected to increase from 190,000 in 1974 to 243,00|) 
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TABLE lV-2 

The NMS Projection Model: Projections of Selected Criminal Justice Workload Indicators, Expenditures and 

Employment by Sector: 1974-85 



Actual 
J 974 



Percenlage 
1974-85 



Average Annual Growih 



Pan I — Crimes 

• (Rate per thousand population) ___ 

Part I— Arrests (in thousands) 

Arrests per Part I Crime 

Prisoners in state institutions 

Prisoners per arrest 

Criminal justice expenditures 

($ billion constant 1972 dollars) — 

Criminal justice employment (full-time equivalent) 

Police protection 

Judicial 

. Prosecution an(^ legal services 

Indii^ent dsfcnse " 

Corrections 



10.192 
4,821 
2.164 
.21 
190 
0.9 

10.9 
916 
539 
118 
45 

n 

203 



\ 1 .989 
" 5.377 
2.604 
.22 
243 
0.9 

14.0 
1.174 
657' 
155 
66 
17 
279 



10.174 
4.400 
2.421 
.24 

^ 252 
.10 

16.6 
1.307 
718 
182 
80 
21 
325 



-9.0 
12 
14 
33 
11 

52.0 

43 

33 

52 

71 

91 

62 



2.7 
1.8 
3.1 
0.7 
4.2 



4.3 
4.2 
3.3 
4.6 
6.5 

r.5 

5.4 



3-2 
-3.9 
-1.4 
1.8 
0.7 
2.1 

3.5 
2.2 
1.8 
2.7 
4.0 
4.3 
3.1 



■ Includes "UmaK of publicly fualcd coniratt cmpJoymenL js well as employees jn publw defender offices. 
Source. NMS Projection Model \ 



in 1980, as a result of the projected increase in 
volume of arrescs (to 1980) and of a projected 
. stabilization in the ratio of prisoners per arrtst dur- 
ing this period — in contrast to the sharp decline in 
this ratio during the 1960's. llie continued small net 
increase to 252,000 in 1985, despite a reduction in 
arrest volume, implies a policy of incre-^sed reliance 
upon imprisonment, particularly for serious repeat 
offenders, and allows for the effect of a projected 
continued growth in criminal justice expenditures 
during this period, particularly for corrections, and 
prosecutor personnel. * 
• Criminal justice expenditures by state and local 
governments are projected to grow by 52 percent 
between 1974 and 1985, in constant dollars. The 
growth rates are influenced by the projected trends 
in total state and local expenditures and in crime 
rates. Between 1974 and 1980,'*the annual rate of 
increase in criminal justice expenditures is projected 
at 4.3 percent, as compared with 3.3 percent for 
total state and local expenditures. However, the 
projected growtl) of criminal justice expenditures is 
expected to decline to an annual rate of 3.5 percent 
in 1980-85, as contrasted to a more rapid growth in 
total state and local expenditures of 4. 8 percent, due 
to the projected decline in crime rates in the latter 
period. 

m Employment in state and local criminal justice ac- 
tivities, in turn, is projected to increase from 
916,000 in 1974 in. full-time equivalents, to 
1,307,000 in 1985, or by 43 percent— with much 



more rapid growth between 1974 and 1980 than 
between 1980 and 1985. Employment growth rates 
are lower than projected expenditure trends in each 
period since the projections allow for the effects of 
wage increases in each sectof. Employment growth 
in police piotection agencies is projected to be at a 
substantially lower rate than other sectors, reflecting 
recent experience. The number of full-time equiva- 
l^nt police protection employees will increase by 33 
percent, from 539,000 in 1974 to 718,000 in 1985, 
under this projection. In contrast, the projections 
indicate increased of 62 percent in correctional em- 
ployment, of 52 percent in judicial employees, 71 
percent in employment in prosecution and legal 
services agencies, and of 91 percent in indigent 
defense activities over the same period. 
Estimates have also been made of projected employ- 
ment growth in a number of key criminal justice occupa- 
tions or functional groups (Table IV-3). In addition to 
allowing for projected overall growth trends in each 
major agency category, .these estimates were based on 
available evidence on recent* shifts in the occupational 
distribution of personnel within these agencies and on 
forecasts of future (short-term) employment growth by 
occupation, by executive^ responding to the NMS sur- 
vey, 'rtie wide variation in prospective growth rates is 
illustrated by the contrast between the projected growth 
of more than 90percent, for prosecutors and other staff 
attorneys in prosecution ani^ legal service agencies, and 
the anticipated net employrnent gain of only 7 percent, 
for child care workers in stale and local juvenile institu- 
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TABLE lV-3 

Projected Employment Growth in Selected State and Local Criminal Justice Occupations, 1974-85 



Full-Timc tquivalcnt Employees 



lncreai€, Percent 
1974 1974-85 Increase ' 



Occupjtion Group 



Prosecutors and other staff attorneys (prosecution and legal ser\ ices agencies) 

Court employees, 'excluding judges and probation officers (appellate courts and 

trial courts of general jurisdiction) 

Defenders and assistant defenders (public indigent defense agencies) 

Probation ana parole officers (including supervisors) . 

Custodial officers (state adult institutions) 

Non-sworn employees (police protection agencies) 

Treatment and education specialists (adult and juvenile institutions 

excluding Jails) 

Judges (appellate courts and trial courts of general jurisdiction) ._ 

Sworn officers (police protection agencies) 

Child care workers (juvenile institutions) 



* Percent increases bascJ on unruunJeti estimates. 

tions. The most rapid gains — of 65 percent or more — are 
projected, generally, for personnel in judicial process 
occupations (other than judges) and for probation and 
parole officers. More moderate growth, averaging about 
50 percent over this period, is projected for key correc- 
tional occupations (other than child care workers) as well 
as for non-sworn personnel in police agencies. Con- 
siderably lower rates, of employment growth are pro- 
jected for judges and sworn officers of police protection 
agencies, as well as for child care workers. Nevertheless, 
sworn police officers and deputy sheriffs — the largest 
single major occupation group — will continue to account 
for the largest number of new positions in the coming 
ten-year period. 

Some of the factors contributing to these differential 
growth trends are reviewed in the following section. 

4. Employment trends by sector 

a. Police protection agencies. Although police pro- 
tection accounts for a major share of total criminal justice 
expenditures and employment, the recent rate of growth 
in police employment has been less rapid than for judi- 
cial process agencies or for the correctional sector. Be- 
tween 1971 and 1974, the police agency share of total 
stat^ and. local criminal justice employment declined 
ifrom 60.2 percent to 58.8 percent. A continuation of this 
trend is projected, reducing this share to about 55 percent 
in 1985. 

Among police protection agencies, recent employnient 
growth has been more rapid for state and county agencies 
than for city police departments as a group. Between 
1971 and 19.74, for example, the share of total police 
employment in state and county agencies increased from 
29 to 32 percent. This trend is due to a number of factors, 
including the more rapid increase in crime rates in small- 



19,000 


37.000 




18.000 


+92% 


42.000 


78.000 




36.000 


+ 87 


3.200 


5.500 




2.300 


+ 72 


29.000 


47.000 
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18.000 
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42.000 


64.000 




21.000 


+53 


117.000 


179.000 




52.000 


+53 


20.000 


-29.000 




9.000 


+47 


6.200 


8.400 


4- 


2.200 


+ 35 


423.000 


539.000 


+ 116.000 


+ 28 


17.800 


19.100 




1.300 


4- 7 



er communities, many of which are served by county and 
state agencies. Thus, between 1971 and 1974 the crime 
rate rose more than 30 percent in counties with popula- 
tions of 10,000 or more outside of SMSA*s, as con- 
trasted with increases of 4^.3 percent in cities of 250,000 
or more population, and 10.6 percent in cities with 
100,000 to 250,000 inhabitants. A continuation of this 
trend to 1985 would increase the share of state and 
county ageficies to 37 percent of total police protection 
etriployment. 

Among city police agencies, employment growth dur- 
ing the past decade has been more rapid among 
medium-sized agencies than for either the very large or 
the very small agencies. This differential growth pattern 
is probably due to several factors: the sharp increase in 
crime rates in smaller communities, the declining propor- 
tion of the population located in'^ur large central cities, 
and the increasingly severe fiscal problems of many of 
these cities. A continuation of this pattern is assumed in 
our projections. The medium-size agencies — .those with 
1 50 to 399 employees in 1 974 — are projected to increase 
their employment at an annual rate of 4 percent between 
1974 and 1985, as compared with less than i percent for 
agencies with mor; than 1,000 employees, and less than 
2 percent for those with fewer than 75 employees. 

The percentage of civilian or nonsworn employees of 
police agencies has been gradually increasing during the 
past two decades. FBI statistics indicate an increase in 
the proportion of civilians among employees of city 
police departments from 10.0 percent in 1960 to 15.3 
percent in 1974. Data for county anci state agencies, 
available for the period 1970-74, indicata a similar 
trend. This trend is attributable, in part, to the growth in 
the **support-type'' functions and activities ot police 
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agencies, associated with iniruJuctioa uf iiluic ixjphibli- 
cated technology ^or police communications, crime de- 
tection and data processing, and with related expansion 
of administrative staffs. The outlook— as dis' iissed later 
in this chapter — is for a continuing gradual trend towards 
increased **civilianization.'' 
• As a result, sworn officer employment is projected to 
grow at a rate of only 2.2 percent annually, aS compared 
with an estimated rate of 4.0 percent for nonswom em- 
ployees. Total employment of nonswom or civilian em- 
ployees is projected to increase by 33 percent from 
1 17,000 in 1974 to 179,000 in 1985. 

Supporting positions — including both direct and indi- 
rect support — will also account for an increasing shai:* of 
total police employment. Employment in these functions 
and activities is expected to grow by about 52 percent 
between 1974 and 1985, as contrasted to a projected 
increase of 27 percent for personnel in line patrol and 
investigation activities. Occupations such as dispatchers, 
data processors, and investigative technicians will ex- 
perience relatively rapid growth, and an increasing pro- 
portion of these positions is expected to be filled by 
civilian personnel. 

b. Judicial process agencies 
(1) Courts. Employment in all state ar.d local 
courts is projected to increase by 54 percent, from 
li8,000 full-time equivalent employees in 1974 to 
183,000, in 1985. The most rapid employment growth is 
expected for appellate level and general jurisdiction 
courts, with much lower rates of employment increase 
anticipated for courts of limited or special jurisdiction. 

The relatively slow employment growth anticipated 
for limited jurisdiction courts is associated with two 
trends, discussed in more detail later in this chapter. The 
first is the relatively slow recent growth in caseloads 
associated with Part II offenses, and ip Juvenile delin- 
quency cases, which— in combination — have accounted 
for a major portion of lower court workloads. In part,, 
these result from revisions in arrest policies and prac- 
tices, reflecting ^/e jure or de facto decriminalization of 
certain categories of offenses, such as public drunken- 
ness, in many jurisdictions. In part, they reflect increased 
reliance upon pre-trial diversion programs, particularly 
for juveniles and other first offenders. 

The second trend has been the continued movement 
towards consolidation or unification of lower-level 
courts. During the 1971-73 period, four states abolished 
their lower courts by integration of their functions into 
the general jurisdiction courts; two states moved toward 
creation of a single tier of lower courts and four states 
reduced, the number of lower courts. One of the objec- 
tives of these reorganizations has been to achieve in- 
creased efficiencies in utilization of court manpower. 



Available cvlucacc. icvicwcu iulci iii Liii^ cnai;tci, 
suggests that this has in fact resulted. Thus, the CTiploy- 
ment projection for these courts a^umes a continuation 
of this trend. 

The overall^rowth in coufts employment is likely to 
be accompanied by a significant increase in the ratio of 
support personnel to judges, if rer^int trends persist. 
Between 1971 and 1974, the number of judges in general" 
jurisdiction courts grew at about half the rate of total 
employment in these courts. S'milarly, the number of 
judges in appellate courts grew at about one-fourth the 
rate of total employment. A number of factors probably 
contributed to the slower growth of judges than of sup- 
port personnel. Judicial positions usually are established 
by state legislatures and require passage of new legisla- 
tion which is frequently a slow process. Consequently, 
with the growth in workloads and pressure for speedy 
trials, adjustments were more easily made by increasing 
the number of parajudicial or of administrative and other 
support personnel, to facilitate improved calendar man-, 
agement and to accomplish better utilization of available 
judicial manpower. The. much more rapid increase for 
court employees other than judges, assumes a continua- 
tion of this trend. 

(2) Prosecuti:^n and le^l services. Total full-time 
equivalent employment in state and local prosecution and 
legal service agencies is expected to increase froni 
45,400 in 1974 to 78,«00 in 1985. The projected growth 
rate between 1974-85, of 5.1 percent annually, is ex- 
pected to be about half as great as that experienced 
between 1971-74, mainly because of the anticipated 
slow down in the growth of the crime rate. State-level 
prosecution and legal service 'agencies are projected to 
grow at a more rapid rate than county or city agencies. 
By 1985, state govemment agencies are expected-to 
account for about Jil_percent of 'all personnel in this 
function, as compared to 26 percent in 1974. 

The more rapici growth of state-level agencies appears 
to be due to a combination of factors. Although local 
govemment agencies still bear the primary responsibility 
for criminal prosecution in all but a few states, there has 
been a trend towards strengtiiening of the role of the 
state's attorney general, incoordination or supervision of 
certain local prosecution activities and in provision of 
technical assistance or training. A major portion of the 
recent increase appears due, however, to rapid expansion 
of employment in state legal service offices concemed 
with civil functions, including such activities as con- 
sumer protection, environmental protection and anti-trust 
units. A continuation of these trends is assumed in the 
projections to 1985. 

A mor^i rapid employment. growth is projected for 
prosecutors and staff attorneys in these offices than for 



supporting personnel, based on analyses of 1971-74 lour major categories ot correctional agencies in state 

trends and on responses by prosecutors to the NMS and local governments are shown in Table lV-4. Thvse 

survey. estimates, based primarily on experience during^ the 

(3) Indigent defense. Between 1971 and 1974, em- 1971-74 period,, indicate a wide divergence in employ- 

ploymeiit of defenders in public agencies increased by 68 ^ent growth rates, ranging from a projected increase of • • 

percent, while estimated contract or government-funded »0 percent for state probation and parole agencies be- 

employment increased by 127 percent, with most of this tween 1974 and 1985 to a reduction of 17 percent, for 

growth at the state level. Thus, it appears that, while state juvenile institutions, such as reformatories, 

employment in publicly administered defender offices One of the critical variables in these estimates is the 

was increasing at a rapid rate, there was greater growth future size of the inmate populaton of state adult correc- 

in the use of assigned counsel and other contractual tional institutions, which employ about one-third of all 

arrangements. . ' personnel in the corrections sector. These projections 

Total indigent defense employment is projected to assume that the increase in state prison population which 

almost double by 1985. This is a substantially slower rate began in 1973 will continue in the coming 10 year 

than was evidenced during the period 1971 through period, but at a slower rate than iji the period 1972-75. 

1974, a period in which many defender agencies were ' In the latter period, the number of state prison inmates 

establislied, partly as a result of the Argesioger decision. sentenced to at least one year and a day Vad increasf.d 

We can expect a slower growth rate in the future as the from 174,000 to 217,000 according to preliminary esti- 

ratc of increase in criminal justice expenditures decreases mates. The increase hac' been widespread, affecting most 

and as the number of defender agencies staj^ilizes. states and regions. Part gg^^the increase was due to the 

Although we are projecting slower future employment relatively rapid growth in the population aged 25-34 
growth for the indigent defense function than in 1971- years, which normally accounts for a4arge proportion of 
74, it is expected that the recent patterns of growth — all prison inmates. A major portion of this recent growth 
including increased use of contract organizations and appears to be due, however, to a general hardening of 
more, rapid growth at the state level — will hold in the public attitudes towards serious offenders, which — ^ia. 
future. It is expected that in 1985, there will be 10,000 turn— has influenced the actions of legislators, pros- 
full-time equivalent employees on public payrolls and an ecutors, courts and coirectional agencies, 
additional 11,000 full-time equivalent individuals who The projections of prison population for the period 
will provide defense services on a contractual basis with 1 974-80 assume a growth of the prisoner population to 
government funding. 243,000 in 1980, corresponding to an average increase 
c. Corrections. Employment projections for the of 4.2 percent per year. The reduction in crime rates is 

TABLE IV^ 

Current and Projected Corrections Employment by Level of Government and Function 

' '. ■ \ ■ 

Number of FuU-Time 

Equivjieni Employees Percent Distribution ffercent 

Occupation (OOO) * Change 

1974-83 

1974 ' l9fM) 1985 1974 1980 1983 

: — ■ ^ 

Toial . 1 203 278 324 100 100 100 60 

' Aduit'tn'sli'tuTi^ns "C. — 106 145 167 52 52 52 58 

Juvenile institutions 43 47 48 21 17 15 12 

Pmbation/Paiole 46 75 96 23 27 30 109 

Administrative and other — 8 11 12 4,4 4 50 

State — - - - "3 149 173 56 54 53 53 

Adult instoio'ns 66 90 104 33 n 32 58 

Juvenile institutions 29 26 24 14 9 7 -17 

Probation/Parole-...-. 18 33 45 9 12 14 150 

Locgjb 81 118 138 40 . 42 43 70 

/A-'^lt institutions . — - 40 55 " 63 20 20 19 58 

Juvenile institutions _ I-l 14 21 24 7^ 8 7 71 

PiobationA>arole - 27 42 " 51 13 15 16 89 

^— : : — 

• Sowce: The 1974 dUlrlbulion of correciion employment is from LE\Ak:en!i\u.'E.xpenditure and Employment Data for the Criminal Justice System. J 974. Tables 9. 43. 46. «nd 47. These 
ettiimiet exclude employment in ••m»c«ll«ncou!'* correctional agencies. 1980-85: NPA Projections (scr text and Volume VI). 

• EMimalei oftotaJ local employmenl by funciion were based ofidi,tributionsorcmploymenlin384ct ie. and 1 12 counties which represented 80 percent of total local corrtctioni employ menv. 
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expected to slow down the growth o' :?nsoner population 
during the peri(xl 1 9«0-85, resulting in an estimated total 
of 252,000 in the latter year. The latter estimate is higher 
than an alternative projection of 233,0*30, which assumes 
that* the prison.jpopulation in 1985 will maintain the same 
proportion of the^opulation in each age group as it did in 
1974. It is m'uchless than the total of 435,000, in 1985. 
which would residt if the rate of increase fi)r the 1972-75 
period were maintained over the next 10 year^. The 
lau?r projection is considered improbable because in- 
mate populations in a large proportion of prisons are 
already at or above designed capacity, and further large 
increases would require major increases in public 
ex^nditures for both new prison construction and opera- 
tion. 

Based on our assumption of a more moderate long- 
tenn growth rate in prison population, full-time equiva- 
lent employment in state adult institutions has been 
projected to increase by 58 percent, from 66,000 in 1974 
to 104,000 in 1985. The latter estimate allows for some 
continued reduction in staff-inmate ratios, with a further 
differential increase in the proportion of treatment and 
education specialists. A more rapid giowth in inmate 
populations than projected would not necessarily be ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in prison staffing, 
since the more overcrowded piisons havt tended to have 
significantly lower ratios of staff to ir.mates, than have 
those where inmate populations are below designed ca- 
pacity. 

Overall employment in state and local juvenile correc- 
tions institutions is projected to increase fey only 12 
percent, reflecting an assumed continuation of the trend 
— towards deinstitutionalization of certain categories of 
juvenile offenders, as well as the projected decline in the 
teen-aged population. The projection also assumes a con- 
tinued movement of the youthful inmate population from 
state-operated reformatories or similar facilities to 
community-based residential and non-rcsidential pro- 
grams. As a result, employment in local public juvenile 
* facilities is expected to increase by 71 "percent, as com- 
pared to the projected reduction of 17 percent, in state 
institutions. These projections do not reflect the probable 
continued growth of employment in those local juvenile 
Residential programs, such as halfway houses, which are 
publicly funded but operated by private agencies on a 
contract basis. 

Employment in local adult institution^s^mainly jails 
operated by sheriffs* departments — is assumed to in- 
crease .from 40,000 to 63,000 over this period, or at 
about the same rate as state prisons. Since a number of 
states have resorted to the practice of retaining, or as.sign- 
ing, state prisoners to local jails, due to severe prison 
o ercrowding, continuation of the recent rapid growth 



trend in imprisonment would probably also require a 
nH)re substantial increase in local jail staffs, than pro- 
jec::;d. 

Total probation and parole employment is projected to 
more than double, from 46,000 in 1974 to 96,000 in 
1985, based on an assumed continuation of the rapid 
growth trend of the preceH; decade. Growth is ex- 
pected to be more rapid in state-level agencies than in 
local agencies. Employment of probation and parole 
officers including supervisors, is expected to increase 
less rapidly than total employment in ttiese agencies, 
because of increisetJ utilization of aides and other sup- 
porting personnel in these functions, as reflected in NMS 
survey results:' The trend towards fixed, or determinate 
sentencing, discussed later in this chapter^ would — if 
maintained — have the effect of slowing down this proj- 
ected growth, by reducing the requirement for parole 
officers. 

B. Manpower Implications 

of Key Criminal Justice Trends 

' "'Although the above projections have been presented in 
a relatively precise form, they are subject to considerable 
margins of uncertainty. These stem, in part, from the 
limitations of available data on current and past employ- 
ment in the various categories of criminal justice agen- 
cies and occupations. In part, they stem from our very 
imperfect knowledge of the complex of forces influenc- 
ing crime rates, and from our limited capabilities to 
project longer-range economic trends, wliich influence 
both crime rates and the levels of expenditures of crimi- 
nal justice agencies. 

More important, however, is the fact that the criminal 
justice sy.stem — and particularly the correctional 
sector— has b'^en highly controversial, in terms of its 
basic objectives, strategies and organizational structures,. 
The explosive growth in serious crime during the past 
two decades has resulted in a wide range of national ijnd 
local initiatives designed to modify past policiei; or prac- 
tices of criminal justice agencies. These hiive itinged 
from broad-gauged recommendations to limit the :Cope 
of the criminal justice process itself, through such 
measures as *'decriminalization'' of certain offense 
categories or by diversion of some offenders to treatment 
outside of the cortventional correctional framework, to 
other measures which would have the opposite effect, by 
imposing mandatory prison sentences on certain offender 
categories. They have also included many recommenda- 
tions to increase the eftfeptiveness of t<hese agencies 
through a variety of organizational reforms. 

Based o^advice from a panel of leaders in the criminal 
justice profession, a number of these trends or innova- 



tions were selected for closer exannnaiiun through the 
NMS survey questionnaires, through field visit inter- 
views and literaiture review. These included: 

• Decriminalization 

• Pre-trial diversion programs 

• Sentencing policy changes ^ 

• increase use of civilians in police agencies 9 
*• Team policing 

« Consolidation of small police departments 

• Court reorganization 

• Community -based corrections programs. 

The following seciions summarize findings on the 
iiAnpower implications of these trends. 

1, Decriminalization. A l^ge niimber of behaviors 
subject to criminal prosecution ufider existing laws deal 
with such offenses as public drunkenness, possession of 
narcotics, gambling, prostitution, and sexual deviancQ, 
Offenses of this type impose a very substantial workload 
upon the police, the lower courts, prosecutor offices, and 
the jails. They all fall under the category of **victimlcss" 
crimes. Although these activities contravene existing 
moral codes and standards of behavior, in most instances 
the sole victim is the offender himself. As recently as 
1969, arrests foi' offenses of this type constituted about 
one-half of aU arrests of police agencies. 

Advocates of law reform have therefore proposed that 
certain of these offenses be ^^decriminalized" £nd han- 
dled, where appropriate, by agencies outside of the 
criminal justice system. Such recommendations have 
frequently been made with respect to dninkeno^ss, gam- 
blinj, possession of small amounts of marijuana, and 
certain types of sexual deviancy.^ 

Of these offenses, formal* 'decriminalization*' actions 
through appropriate changes in legal codes have been 
mainly confined to public intoxication. Following a long 
line of Supreme* Court decisions, offenses related to 
excess use of alcohol with no harm to others have been 
--"altfered Of -eliKiiiwted, in a number of jurisdictions. In 
addition — on a more extehsive basis — arrest policies have 
been modifieid by police ah4 prosecutors tc "educe arrests 
for certain types of offenses^in order to concentrate their 
resdurces on more serious~erime or, in some cases, 
.because crowded jails and ct/urt calendars have dictatct'. 
such action. 

For this reason, the NMS queried police chiefs and 
prosecutors concerning the extent to which arrest policies 
had been changed in their jurisdictions for specified of- 
fenscs in the previous 5 years (either through legisla- 
tive, judicial, or administrative actjoi)s), and about the 
effect of these changes upon the number of arrests. The 
results indicated that, where ch^inges had occurred, the ef- 
\ feet of the changes was predominantly to reduce arrests, 
' particularly for such offenses as public intoxication. 



manjuana possession,^ pomggraphy, and homosexual 
behaviour (see Table iV-.S). 

These responses by e:c^ci!tives can be compared with 
actual trends in ancst races for certain offenses since 
1970 as reported to the FBI. These data indicate a net 
reduction in the numjber of arrests for 10 ''victimless" 
crimes from 3,963,000 in 1970 to 3,664,000 in 1974. A 
more detailed analysis indicates sharp reductions in both 
gambling and drunkenness arrests but incre^ :s in pros- 
titution arid marijuana arrests over this period. Arrests 
for all such crimes, exclusive of narcotics offenses, de* 
clined from 43.7 percent of total arrests in 1970 10 33.1 
percent in 1974. 

Despite these trends, when police chiefs and pros- 
ecutors who reported reduced arrests for these causes 
were queried as to tha effect of this reduction upon their 
agencies' manpower requirements, about 90 percent of 
the police chiefs arid more th?n 80 percent of the pros- 
ecutors reponed that these changes had not affected their 
agencies' manpower requirements. The proportions of 
.executives repor.ing reduced manpower requirements as 
a result of decreased arrests for these causes ranged from 
5 percent to 8 percent for police chiefs (despending upon 
the arrest category), and from 12 percent |o 16 percent, 
for prosecutors. 

- TABLE IV-5 
Changes in Arrest Policies for Specified Offenses 
and Effects on Number of Arrests, 1970-74, 
as Reported by Police Executives 
(Percent distrbulion) 
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^ , Source: NMS Executive Survey. Police Departments in jurisdictions with 17.000 or more 
population. (N»I.I50>- \ 

These results may appear surprising. Enforcement of . 
laws concerning ''victimless" crimes cleariy entails 
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some measurable cost in terms i.f police etibrt in ap- 
prehension and booking of the violator, filing of reports, 
and time spent in courts. Thus sample analyses of police 
and detective man-hours by activity in two jurisdictions 
resulted in estimates of between 1 and 2 hours of 
time per drunkenness arrest, and 15-25 hours, pe*. 
gambling arrest.^ - 

One explanation for this response is that the time spent 
on the most frequent of these offenses, that of public 
drunkenness, is in fact quite small per arrest since the 
police objective is to simply get the^ offender **otf the 
street** rather than to prosecute. Mo.^over, as a practical 
matter, police officers are frequently called upon to take 
.some aciion to a.ssist intoxicated individuals, even 
though they are not formally arrested. 

More generally, the responses of both police e»xecu- 
tives and prosecutors rr:iy have been conditioned by the 
fact that, in the face of continued increases in the rate of 
serio^Us crimes, o 'erall agency workloads had increased 
over the previous 5 years; hence, any personal j avings 
resulting from reduced arrests or pro.secutions of thes" 
rases had not resulted in any net reduction in personrel 
'leeds. 

1r should be noted, too. that in many juri.sdictions, 
county and state prosecution offices play a limited role in 
prosecution of many of these offenses; which are often ^ 
summarily dispof;'ed of by local police and magi.strates or ■ 
by juvenile courts, without any direct, involvement of 
either prosecution or defense attorneys. 

A continuation of the trend to.wards reduced arrests for 
certain categories of victimless crimei;, would thus qn 
balance, appeai- to have a limited overall impact upon the ^ 
.demand tor criminal justfce personnel resources , by 
police exCQutive^s and prosecutors, but — at a' 
minimum — ^offers'the potential for more effective, utiliza- 
tion of their resources for more essential activities. 

I*, is probable, moreover, that one of the major hxin- 
eficiaries of. the reductions in arrests of this -typ<^ have 
been the lower courts. In which these cases arj mainly 
handled. Employment in munhciptil courts increased by^ 
only 10 percent between 1971 and 1 974, as contrasted to 
increases of 1 9 percent and 24 percent in slate a;id county 
courts, respectively — possibly due* in part, to the slow- 
down in caseload growth for these causes. 

7 . Pre-trial diversion. Diversfon, as it has been de- 
fined by the National Advisory Co^niisr.ion on CrinimttK - 
Justice Standards and Goals^ is theVialting or suspending 
of formal criminal or juvenile justice-proceedings against 
an individual who has violated a criminal law, in favor of , 
processing through a noncriminal disposition. Forms of 
diversion are practiced, often quite informally, by all 
components of the criminal justice system. As exarnples, 
police may exercise discretion ia determining whether 



formal- charges should or should not be brought against 
an individual. Intake workers in juvenile court may di- 
vert children who in their judgment could be better 
served by social and rehabilijative measures rather than 
formal and usually punitive court p.,>jessing. Pros- 
ecutors may screen out cases which they judge to be 
minor or nonharmful behavior. Even following adjudica- 
tion, judges and corrections officials have options for the 
use of treatment rather than punitive alternatives. The 
National Advisory Commission endorsed diversion, in 
' appropftate cases,** both as a means of compensation 
for the tendency of criminal codes to result in "overcrim- 
inalization** in certain offense categories and because 
divej^iou broadens access to comm^unity resources for 
i^habilitatiOn of offenders.** < 

The rmajor forms of diversion being practiced today, 
arc* pre-trial diversion, alcohol and drug diversion, 
juvenile d' version, mental health treatment altemaiives, 
and first offender programs. In general these prognuns 
provide that the accused enter into supervised activities 
such as job training, regular employment or rehabil- 
itative services in the hopt that this will encouragp 
constructive, ^noncriminal behaviour. The offender is 
subjected to specified controls, but is not prosecutsc in 
the courts or incarcerated. 

The e:aent of formal pre-trial diversion programs and 
their tJiaij^ower effects we^c probed in the NMS surveys 
of probation and parole chiefs, prosecutors, and defend- 
ers. ' 
^ About 34 percent of chief probation-parole officers 
reported i^he availability of adult pre-trial diversion 
progr?»m^' other than deferred prosecution in their 
jurisdicti|>ns. There appears to be a definite expecta- 
tion of greater participation and utilization by proba- 
tion agencies of pre-trial diversion programs. About 
30 percent cf^^he agency executives expect an in- 
crease in the assi^ment of probation/parole officers 
to diversioi»-^ro^ams th the next 2 years while 
only about 2 percent expect a decioase. 
•^About 40 percent of the prosecutors reported that 
pre-trial diversion programs operated in their^ ju- 
risdiction and 13 percent or more said that such 
programs were administered by their offices. The 
presence of formal pre-trial diversion programs 
in a jurisdiction tends to increase v ith the size ofe 
the agency. Thus, three-fourths of pro<iecution agen- 
cies with 25 or more employees operated such pro- 
grams while about half of the ren^aining agencies 
reported plans for initiating programs in the near fu- 
ture. 

When queried about the effects of pre-trial diversion 
programs upon agency Nyorkloads, a large majority of 
both prosecutors an^ defenders who reported that such 
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programs were in effect, indicated thai these piugrams 
had not affected their workloads. However, where 
changes in woridoads were attributed to these programs, 
a very large proportion of all defenders, and about two- 
thirds of all prosecutors in agencies with 10 or more 
employees, reported that the effect was a reduction in 
workloads. 

Although diversion may occur at any stage of a crimi- 
nal proceeding, the greatest effects in reducing work- 
loads should be on correctional facilities. In the absence 
of«a comprehensive analysis of offender flows — and of 
the effect of existing diversion programs upon these 
flows — no quantitative assessment of the effects of these 
prograrps on the latter agencies is available. It is likely 
however, that increased reliance upon both formal and 
informal diversion practices contributed significantly to 
the decline in juvenile institutional populations, and — to 
a le.sser extent — to the declining trend in adult inmates 
prior to 1972. 

3. Sentencing policy trends. While revised arrest 
policies and pre-trial diversion programs have some ef- 
fect in rec flows of certain caiegbres of offenders 
thro"':h • -sicxi, rejcnt trends in smtc'-cing legisla- 
tio i • - 1 hJ-.vc* thw ^,;posile efiect. This includes the trend 
tovv7.!-'is determinate or ''fixed*' sentences, and towards 
mandatory minimum sentences for certain categories of 
offenders. 

a. Determinate sentences. Under typical existing 
sentencing practices, the prosecutors and courts exercise 
wide discretion in determining whether convicted offend- 
ers will be incarcerated and in setting the length of their 
sentence. Parole boards, similarly, exercise wide discre- 
tion in determining the length of imprisonment. This 
discretion is exerx:ised through the widespread practice of 
plea bargaining and through the equally widespread prac- 
tice of * indeterminate sentencing," which — in effect — 
relegates to parole boards much of the decision-making 
authority on actual length of incarceration. A completely 
indeterminate sentence does^not have any fixed date by 
which the offender hiust be released. For example, until 
recently the California indeterminate sentencing laws 
permitted felons to be incarcerated from one year to life, 
release being entirely a matter of parole board decision. 
A'^-more typical indeterminate sentence (also called an 
indefinite sentence) provides\for a broad range, e.g., 1 
to 5 years, within which the parole board has discre- 
tion to release an inmate. Under this practice, the sen- 
. tenced individual may be released at any time after the 
first year of incarceration, but must be released after 5 
years. 

The indeterminate sentence has come under attack on 
liie ground of inequity and because it does not serve as an 
effective deterrent to crime. In proposing substitution of 



d nxc*U scmeneing policy, ii«e Twentieth Century Fund 
Task Force on Criminal Sentencing recommended tl-at 
**for each subcategory of crime. . .the legislature, or a 
body it designates, adopt a presumptive sentence that 
should generally be imposed on typical first offenders 
who have committed the crime in the typical fashion.'' ^ 

At the time of preparation of this report only three 
states, Maine, California and Indiana had enacted fixed 
sentencing laws, effective at various dates between 
March 1976 and July 1977, About 10 additional states 
were actively considering such legislation.® 

The long *erm impact of these proposals upon prison 
populations and related staffing needs cannot be deter- 
mined from available information. Thi.s will clearly de-^ 
pend upon the relationship in each state between thp 
actual average length of imprisonment under previous 
practices as compared with those specified under fixed 
sentencing rules. Thus, the recently enacted California 
law establishes a series of fixed sentences rangitig from 
2 to 6 years for most crimes, in place of the previous 
open-ended indeterminate sentences often ranging from 
1 year, or 5 years, to life. In assessing the probable 
impact of this law upon future inmate population trends, 
an official of the California Department of Corrections 
estimated thai the short-term effect might be an initial 
reduction in prison population, as prisoners serving 
longer sentences were released under the new law, but 
projected a subsequent steady rise in prison population. 
However, these estimates were .considered **highly 
speculative," prior to accumulation of several years of 
experience under the new law.^ 

One predictable impact of adoption of these policies 
would be, however, to reduce parole workloads or— at 
the extreme — to even eliminate the need for the parole 
function. 

b. Mandatory minimum, sentences. A closely re- 
lated sentencing reform, which has been actively sup- 
ported by the Federal Govemment, would require the 
imposition of mandatory minimum sentences for certain 
categories of offenses or offenders. This was one of the 
major recommendations in President Ford's Crime Mes- 
sage to the Congress in 1975. Noting that a lai^. j>ropor- 
tion of individuals convicted of felonies, including repeat 
offenders, are not actually imprisoned. President Ford 
recommended that, in the case of federal offenses, in- 
carceration be made mandatory for: offenders who 
commit violent offenses under Federd jurisdiction using 
a dangerous weapon; (2) persons committing such ex- 
traordinarily serious crimes^as aircraft hijacking, kid- 
napping, and trafficking in hard drugs; and (5) repeat 
offenders who commit federal crimes — with or without a 
weapon — that cause o^have a potential toifause personal 
injury." ^ The PresidenTUso called upon the states to 
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establish similar mandatory sentencing policies. 

Among the apparent consequences of adoption of such 
policies would be: (1) an increase in the number of 
individuals assigned to prisons rather than probation; and 
(2) a corresponding reduction in probatitm workloads. 
Any precise Estimate of impacts would, however, require 
specific aiialysis, for each affected offender category, of 
the difference .in imprisonment rates before and after 
imposition of these policies, of the average length of 
imprisonment in each case, and of the possible interac- 
tion between mandatory sentencing requirements and the 
. number of individuals convicted for such offenses, either 
through trial or plf*a bargaining procedures. 
. The many uncertainties related to an assessment of 
these impacts ire illustrated by experience under the 
niandatory prison requirement for certain offenders, 
'enacted in New York State in 1973. This legislation 
imposed plea bargaining restrictions and mandatory 
prison sentences on offenders convicted of ce;;tain drug 
felonies and on all second felony offenders. A prelimi- 
nary report by the Drug Law Evaluation Pro/ect of the 
New York City Bar Association, based on 2 years of 
experience under this law, found that one effect of the 
law was to significantly raise the demand for trials in 
drug-felony and **second offender** cases \yith resulting 
increases in case backlogs. The result was vi sharp reduc- 
tion in drug caises processed and in drag convictions in 
the 2 years fojlowing passage of the lavv. The likeli- 
hood of a prison sentence foi! v.ing arrest^ increased, for 
drug felonies,; in only two of the seveli jurisdictions 
studied (including New York Cily), but did not increase 
in any of the j|urisdictions for other felonies. Although 
the^new drug laws may have facilitated t^nforcement by 
providing greater incentives to offenders, to provide in- 
formation to the police, there was no ^^idence diiring 
this initial period of any significant reduction in either 
drug crimes orjdrug usage attributable to the new law.'-* 
^ The generally negative results of this policy, to date, 
inay — of course — be attributable to the limited period of 
time that the New York law has been in operation. This 
experience does, however, confirm earlier Observations 
that a **tougher'' policy on imprisonment of offenders 
can only be implemented if additional res(?^urces are 
' provided to both correctional institutions and, to other 
agencies, e.g., courts and prosecutors, which have the 
responsibility ot implementing these policies. If these 
policies do prove to. have the desired deterrent effect 
there may be some offsetting savings resulting from 
reduced crime rates. However, the latter could only be 
expected to mate^alize over some longer-term period, if 
at all. 1 \ 

4. Police agen(;y yrganization trends. Among various 
recent proposals for improving the effectiveness of 
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police agencies, three issues were selected for examina- 
tion. These were increased use of civilians, teain polic- 
ing and consolidation of small departments. 

2i.yCivilianization. Police departments and sheriffs' 
offices, traditionally, have been predominantly staffed at 
all levels by sworn officers. Civilian or nonswom per- 
sonnel, where utilized, wdre typically assigned to routine 
clerical or administrative duties or to certain lower-level 
sup^rt functions. 

A number of recent studies, including that of the 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, have recommended increased utili- 
zation of civilians for a nuifdber of reasons, including: 

• The lower costs associated with the use of civilian 
personnel, as illustrated by a recent Urban Institute 
study which indicated that salaries of civilians aver- 
age 23 percent lower in selected cities than those of 
swom officers iti similar duties. 

, •The growing need for specialized administrative, 
technical, and professional skills not normally pos- 
sessed by the swom officer, and 

• The need to increase utilization of swom officers in, 
critical operational tasks requiring their specialized 
law enforcement training and experience. 

Available data, based on FBI reports, indicate a 
gradual trend toward increased utilization of civilians in 
police departments. Between 1960 and 1974, the overall 
percentages of civilians in city police departments rose 
from 10 percent jtociore than 15 percent. Departments in 
larger cities wit/i a broader range of administrative and 
technical functions tend to employ a larger percentage of 
civilians. 

The NMS queried both police chiefs and sheriffs on 
their plans for changing the proportion of civilians in 
their agencies during the next 2 years. About two- 
thirds expected civilians to constitute a growing propor- 
tion of their total personnel, whereas only a negligible 
proportion expected a reduction in the relative use of 
civilians. The NMS survey also indicated that large 
proportions of these chiefs expected to increase the civi- 
lian share^ of personnel in specific functions, such as 
dispatching, data processing, administrative services and 
crime laboratory. 

Based on this evidence, the NMS manpower projec- 
tions assume that the proportion of non-sworn personnel 
in all police departments will increase from about 21.7 
percent in 1974 (in full-time equivalents) to 24.9 percent 
in 1985, an increase consistent with past trends. An even 
larger overall increase would probably be desirable, from 
the standpoint of effective personnel utilization. How- 
ever, the projected slower rate of growth in total police~ 
employment — and probable opposition from unions to 
any shift which would significantly curtail police officer 
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career opportunilies-~can be expected to serve as a con- 
struint on more rapid growth in police civilianization. 

Team policing: The conventional policing 
strategyNinvolves central command of the patrol and 
investigative operations. Patrol officers and their super- 
visors operare out of precinct stations on a shift-by shift 
basis and are 'frequently rotated throughout the agency's 
total geographical jurisdiction. Patrol personnel usually 
are not responsible for investigating the crimes to which 
they respond. The reports are turned over to the inves- 
tigative bureau and assigned to detectives. The detectives 
operate out of this bureau on a shift-by-shift basis and 
work on their cases primarily independently of the patrol 
officers who initiate the reports. 

Team policing, as an alternative to this traditional 
organization, was recommended by the President's 
Commission on La w Enforcement and Administration of 
JUiitice in 1967. 

Police department.s should commence ex- 
perimentation with a team policing concept 
that envisions those with patrol and investiga- 
tive duties combining under^unified command 
with flexible assignments to deal with the 
crime problems in a defined sector.^* 

Since the 1960's a number of police departments have 
introduced some form of the team policing concept. The 
actual organizational structure and mode of operation for 
team policing varies from agency to agency, but usually 
includes the following features: geographic stability of 
patrol, maximum interaction among team members, and 
maximum communication between team members and 
the community.*^ 

The extent of current and anticipated use of team 
policing was covered in the NMS survey of police chiefs 
in cities with 17,000 or more population. Of the 1,159 
executives responding, 66 reported that they had adopted 
team policing throughout their jurisdictions, and 65 re- 
ported adoption of this innovation on a pilot basis. 
Another 195 agencies reported planning to adopt team 
policing throughout their jurisdictions or as a pilot 
project. Thus, more than one-fourth of the police de- 
partments surveyed had initiated, or were planning to 
initiate, team policing on either a full or experimental ba- 
sis. Larger agencies included a greater proportion which 
had adopted or were planning to adopt this approach. 
Over 80 percent of chiefs whose departments had adopted 
team policing reported either a **moderate'* or * 'substan- 
tial** increase in effectiveness, as a result of this change. 

The most irequently cited benefits of team policing 
are: (1) improved police-community relations, (2) more 
efficient deployment of manpower, and (3) better cover- 
age of patrol areas. 

If a police agency completely reorganizes into a team 
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policing mode ol" operation, what is the overall net effect 
of this change upon the agency's manpower require- fj^ 
ments? In their study of team policing, Bloch and Specht 
concluded that it does not require more personnel than 
conventional methods.*^ NMS field analysis findings 
tend to corroborate this conclusion. In none of the three 
agencies visited by NMS staff that have adopted team 
policing did the changeover to team policing itself neces- 
sitate the hiring of more patrol officers. One of^the 
reasons given for adopting team policing is that it is 
believed to increase the level of services without increas- 
ing the staffing level. 

The team policing concept may, however, have a 
somewhat greater impact on qualitative personnel re- 
quirements, since it entails a combination of patrol and 
investigative functions,'-+kus breaking down the tradi- 
tional specializations of patrol officers and detectives. 
The limited NMS field observations of agencies with 
team policing suggest that — if this strategy is more ex- 
tensively adopted — it may produce a demand for in- 
creased training of patrol officers in investigative skills, 
such as evidence collection, and in community relations, 
as part of the development of a more broadly-trained 
**generalist** officer occupation. 

c. Consolidation of small police agencies. Most 
major policy-level studies of the organization of police 
services in the United States have been highly critical of 
the fragmentation of local law enforcement efforts 
among large numbers of small agencies. The National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals noted, particularly, that very small loc.3l agencifes 
are incapable of a full-range of police services and suffer 
from inadequate staffing. It recommended a variety of 
arrangements designed to ^hare or pool certain special- 
ized services, such as laboratory services, information 
systenis and intelligence and communications systems, 
on a statewide or area wide basis, and that: **at a 
minimum, police agencies that employ fewer than 10 
sworn employees should consolidate for improved effi- 
ciency and effectiveness.'* 

Although the NMS surveys did not attempt an inde- 
pendent assessment of the relationship between agency 
size and agency performance, its extensive survey cover- 
age of a sample of over 1,515 executives of **smair' 
police and 2*J6 ''small" sheriffs* agencies has pc-.rmitted 
identification of a number of special personnel problems 
of these agencies. 

• As reported in Chapter V, personnel turnover rates 
have been exceptionally high for these agencies. In 
1973-74, voluntary resignation rates of sworn offic- 
ers averaged 22 percent for police agencies with 
fewer than 25 employees, and 39 percent for sheriff 
agencies with fewer than 25 employees. The rela- 
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lively low salaries of swom officers in these smull 
agencies, the linii opportunities for advancement, 
ind their grea: w ^ "uanc.'! on part-time personnel 
were among the contributing faciois 

• High personnel turnover, in tum, results in a lower 
experience level of the officer force, and increases 
the importance of adequate training of personnel in 
these agencies. Yet over 30 percent of police and . 
sheriffs' agencies with fewer th^n 25 employees 
reported that they provide no formal training to their 
new riecruits, whereas all but a small percentage of 
larger agencies provided such training. Moreover, 
among the small police agencies providing recruit 
training; only 8 percent met the recommended 
standard of 400 hours. 

• Hiring standards also tend to be significantly lower 
among small agencies. Thus, 21 percent of surveyed 
police agencies in jurisdictions with populations 
under 17,000 reported that they had no minimum 
educational standard for recruits, or that the standard 
was less than high school graduation, as contrasted 
with 4 percent for all larger agencies surveyed. 

• in assessing their agencies' manpower problems, 
relatively high proportions of the chiefs of these 
small police agencies identified * 'inadequate train- 
ing of personnel'' and **high personnel turnover" ar 
their **most serious problem" — 27 percent of re- 
spondents in the case of training, and 16 percent in 
the case of personnel turnover. It is also significant 
that, among various types of services typically pro- 
vided to small agencies by other law enforcement 
agencies, training ranked highest as the category of 
service these chiefs expected to expand in the next 
two years. 

Thus, from the standpoint of personnel quality, the 
above data tend to support the need for consolidation of 
very small police agencies where this is geographically 
feasibfe. Nevertheless, any realistic assessment of the 
outlook for such consolidation efforts mu.st take into 
account local community sentiments, which tend to pre- 
fer maintenance of local control over police agencies. 

The manpower projections described eariier in this 
chapter do imply some continued trend in this direction, 
since they indicate that the proportion of total employees 
of local police agencies accounted for by agencies with 
fewer than 25 employees in 1974 will decline from 22.2 
percent in 1974 u 21.0 percent in 1985. In vie v of the 
obstacles to a large-scale consolidation '^movement," 
this may be a realistic assessment of the outlook for the 
coming 10-year period. 

5. Court unification. All major assessments of the 
court system have highlighted the need for unification 
and consolidation of the mulu-tiered, decentralized pr- 
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ganizational structure .'f the courts, fjtill prevailing in 
most states. Emphasis has been placed, particularly, on 
the need {o refonn and upgrade the lowercourt structure, 
as a necessary step towards increased efficiency and 
equity in the adjudicative process. The National Advi- 
sory Commission thus recommended that state courts 
should h'^ organized into a unified system financed by the 
state, that all trial courts should Be unified into a. single 
trial court of general juilsdiction and that criminal juris- 
diction now in courts of limited jurisdiction should be 
placed in these unified courts, with the exception of 
certain traffic violations.*^ 

Even though over 20 states have reconstructed their 
courts in the past 10 years, problems of overlapping and 
concurrent jurisdictions still exist. 

In many areas of the country today, a potential 
litigant discovers that he can choose between 
the original jurisdiction of either a state court, 
a county court, or one of several municipal 
based courts.*^ 

At a minimum, unification of courts has meant a 
consolidation of functions in a structure that is more 
organized and more manageable as a unit than were the 
separate component pieces. But it is important to stress 
that court consolidation has taken a variety of forms, 
which Gazell classifies as five pattems.*^ These range from * 
consolidation of all courts in selected counties or cities, 
to establishment of a single statewide trial court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction and abolition of all lower courts. As 
measured by the number of tiers, between the years 1936 
and 1970, 17 states partially unified their lower courts 
while retaining two or more tiers with fewer tribunals; 
three states consolidated lower courts into a single level, 
and one state aboltshed its lower courts.*® Since 1970, 
four, states have altered lower courts without unifying 
them, four more states have reduced lower courts to two 
tiers, two states have moved toward one tier systems, 
and three .states have at least temporarily abolished lower 
courts in their jurisdictions. 

Clearly, lower court-unification is a change that is 
taking place by degrees. Ine degree of court unification 
i^ various states has been measured by Gazeli, using a 
scile consisting of seven variables. These are based on 
the extent to which various forms of managerial control 
are exercised, on the presence of intermediate appellate 
courts, the kinds of general trial courts and the kinds of 
lower courts. * 'Unification scores", based on this scale^ 
range from a low of 2 (Mississippi) to a high of 25 (North 
Carolina). 

An obvious question is the effect of lower-court unifi- 
cation upon employment trends. We would expect that 
those states that extensively modified their courts system 
experienced less growth in judicial employment than 



those that dm not. This is not an unreasonable expecta- 
tion since lower court unification frequently involves 
elimination of the po-sitions of some judicial personnel. 
Indeed, one of the fiiajor stumbling blocks to any trial 
court unification effort has been the difficulty of con- 
solidating the work of limited jurisdiction courts. The 
reasons for this are political: unification almost always 
results in the elimination of many quasi-judicial 
positions— usually justices of the peace— and causes 
local jurisdictions to lose not only some comrol, but also 
revenue from agencies that were formerly considered 
**their'' courts. 

There does appear to be a relationship, between the 
degree of unification and the change in employment 
between 1971 and 1974 (Table IV-^). States coded by 
Gazell as having high degree of unification report a much 
slower growth in judicial employment in the. 1971-74 
period than states that have not made much progress 
towards unification. The disparity in employment growth 
is most evident a: the state level where there is a four- 
fold difference between states included in the ^'high" 
'category and {hose in the *Mow" category. 

Caution must be exercised in interpreting these data 
because, obviously, alternative explanations are pos.sible 
for these relationships. It mu.st be kept inr mind that the 
changes included in this classification scheme have oc- 
curred over a considerable period of years. Unifi.'ation as 
a process began in 1936, and continues up to the present 
time. Also, a simple classification scheme cannot take 
into account the varying rates of growth of criminal and 
civil caseloads among the states, or of other factors 
which might contribute to the differential growth in court 
employment. 

. The NMS manpower projections for state and local 
courts are consistent with a continued trend towards 
court unification and related management reforms. The 
slowest rate of employment growth in the judicial pro- 
cess sector has-^?een projected for the\lower courts. 
Moreover, the projections also provide for^a significant 
increase in the proportion of non-judicial p^ersonnel in 
state trial and appellate-level courts. This is expected to 
result, in part, from the need for additional specialized 
professional, technical and administrative personnel to 
manage a more centralized court system. 

6. increcised use- of community -based correctional 
facilities. In the face of the apparent failure of conven- 
tional prisons or juvenile trA^ining institutions to ac- 
complish rehabilitation of offenders— and of the high 
cost of inmate maintenance in these institutions- 
correctional reformers have placed increased emphasis 
upon the role of small community-based facilities. 
These, accoixling to the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice *'offer a 



middle ground between the often nominal supervision in 
the community provided by probation services and con- 
finement in an institution.'' ^« The National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 
simiiarly recommended transfer of most adult inmates 
from the large existing state institutions to community- 
based programs, as well as ah eventual phasing out of the 
use of the state institutions for juveniles and yonths.^^ 
"^TABLE . 



Percentage Change in Full-Time Equivalent Judicial 
Employment by Degree of Lower-Court Unification 
and Level of Government: 1971-1974 " 



Level of Government ' 



- Degree of 
UnJication ' 


Tolal 




Local 


Low: 0-10 


26 


40 


24 


w 14 


22 


• 36 


19 


15-18 


20 


26 


. is 


Hig'.r 19-28 


15 


10 


17 



• Source: Jatncs A. Gazell. "Leaver-Court Uniticahon in the UnUcd Sutes." p. 660. 
" Source: <J.S. Department of Justice and U.S. Department of Commerce. Expenditure atj ^ . 
Kmpto^tm-nl Data for the Crim;mil Justice System. 1971 and 1974. 
Percentage changes are wetghiod averages. 

Community correctional centers— although varying 
widely in specific characteri§tics— can be classified into 
two major categories: pre-release centers for adult of- 
fenders, and halfway houses,, which may be utilized for 
either adult Or jtivenile offenders. Pre-release centers are 
usually small facilities (100 residents or less) in which 
inmates stay for the final parts of their sentence as briefly 
as two weeks or as long as a year or more and participate 
in a wide range of community release programs. Half- 
way houses are often similar to the pre-release or com- 
munity correctional centers, when utilized for adult ^ 
offendere, except that residents have already been paroled 
and are living at the facility as a condition of that parole. 

In the case of juvenile offenders, halfway houses— or • 
group homes— have been defined in the National As- 
sessment of Juvenile Corrections as: 

.facilities generally l)andling between 5 
and 30 adjudicated offenders and situated in ur- . 
ban locales. They are distinguished from in- 
stitutions not only by their smaller siz€ and 
community location but also by their en- . 
courdgement of offenders' attendance at local 
schools or involvement irf local employment. 

.This definition excludes nonresidential or 
*day treatrient' programs although in some 
states a few offenders are allowed to Jive out: 
side the residential program.^* 
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Halfway houses are usually (but not always) operated by 
private organizations under contract with a State De^ 
partmenl of Corrections. 

Only partial statistics on community correctional 
center inmates and staffs arc available at present. The 
1974 Census of JState Correctional Facilities, covering all 
'states other than Massachusetts, reported that of a total of 
188,000 inmates, about 9,000 or 4. 8 peicent were con- 
fined in some 158 '^community centers," neariy 3,000 
of the inmates being reported by North Carolina alone. 
These included both publicly operated and contract 
facilities. Almost all were classified as ''minimum secu- 
rity" facilities. Of these 158 centers, 137 had fewer than 
20 full-time staff positions. 

The National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections re- 
ported a total average daily population of 5,663 juveniles 
in more than 50 separate state-related community-based 
residential facilities during 1974. These accounted for 
17.7 percent of the total number of juveniles in state 
residential corrections programs. The total covered both 
privately operated and state operated programs, and con- 
trasted with a much lower LEAA/Census estimate of 
1,218 youths assigned to state- ope rated community cen- 
ters alone in 1973." , 

• Although the above data sources are not completely 
comparable, they indicatie a much greater relative utiliza- 
tion of cpmmunity centers for juvenile progratris (17.7 
percent) than for adult inmates (4.8 percent). 

Some additional insight on current and anticipated use 
of community-based programs is provided byresponses 
of correctional executives tc an NMS question concern- 
ing the functions performed iy their agencies (Table 
I V-7). ^Neariy one-half (46 percent) of the executives of 
both adult and juvenile institutions reported that they 
wcnc/currcntly administciing community-based facilities 
or Kalfway houses. However, a somewhat greater pro- 
portion of heads of juvenile agencies, 39 percent, re- 
ported that they expected increased staffing nee^' for 
either existing or planned community prograiris in the 
next two years, as compared with 31 percent of the heads 
of adultl^Orrectlonal institutions. 

The rather extensive use of some form of 
community-based facility — although on a 'small 
sca^e — was also confirmed by the field visits of NMS 
staff to correctional activities in 10 states. Eight of these 
10 states reported operation or use of small, 
community-based correctional facilities for adults. 
Among <ithese the largest number of community-based 
facilities for adult corrections was 23 and the smallest 
number was 3. Ratios of inmates in institutions to in- 
mates in community-based facilities varied, but — in each 
state visited — the residents of adult community facilities 



TABLE IV^7 

Responses by Correctional Executives on Current and 
Expected Use of Community-Based facilities or 
Halfway Houses, 1975 



Adult Juv-cnite 
Insliiutions Institutions 



Number responding 208 -6^ 

PcrccrH Distribution; ' . 

Activity currently performed, total > 46 46 

Manpower needs will increase 

in next two years - 24 . 27 

Manpower needs will stay about 

the same 20 18 

Manpower needs 'will decline 2 1 

Activity not currently performed, 

total 1 54 55 

Will not be added in next two 

years ____ 47 43"" 

Will be added ^^.^ " 7 12 

Total 100 100, 



. Note; Pcrcenugc detail may not add w 100 percent due to rounding. 
Source; NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. 

represented only a small proportion of the total number 
incarcerated. 

Specific findings, based on these field interviews, are 
summarized Jbelow: 

• Most of these correctional departments used 
community-based facilities for adult inmates nearing 
the end of their prison sentence or for those ap- 
proaching parole eligibility. None of the depart- 
ments sampled indicated that such facilities were 
used for housi.ng newly committed offenders or 
fhose persons with long amounts of time remaining 
until potential release. 

• None of the. departments or agenqies visited iiad 
established a classification process for making rapid 
initial assignments of new offenders to small 
community-based facilities. To institute such a clas-^ 
sification policy for new offenders would produce 
significant changes in manpower needs— increasing 
numbers of inmates would be housed in smaller 
facilities, requiring a change in both programs and 
personnel. None of *he departments visited indicated 
plans for such a change in ihe organization of 
facilities and in program priorities. 

• While there is a strong commitment to community 
corrections, caution and selectivity are being exer- 
cised in placing offenders in community-based 
facilities. While increases in * inmate populations 
result in pressure upon administrators to keep com- 
munity facilities filled to maximum levels, adminis- 
trators are also pressured to select inmates who have 
demonstrated * 'readiness" for such an experience in 



order to avoid adverse community reaction:;. 
• NMS staff expected ^hat there would be significant 
differences in the manpower, education, and train- 
ing needs of coTnmunity-based facilities, as com- 
pared with large institutions. For the most part, 
however, they, found very limited staff specializa- 
tion or specialized staff training to meet the very 
specific treatment needs and priorities of such 
facilities. 

, In contrast to the relatively limited and supplementary 
role of community-based institutions for adults, these 
programs have been advanced as a. major alternative to 
institutionalization in the case of juveniles, on the 
grounds that they are more humane, more effective, and 
less costly. The sharp decline in the number of juvenile 
inmates in state training centers— from nearly 41,000 in 
1969 to 25,000 in 1974— combined with indicators of 
growth in the community-based programs, suggest thaf 
this trend has, in fact, occurred. Moreover, as noted 
above, nearly two-fifths of the 500 juvenile corrections 
executives responding to the NMS survey in 1975 antici- 
pated an increased use of community-based programs in 

the next 2 years. 

Only one state— Massachusetts— has actually im- 
plemented a program of complete deinstitutionalization 
' of its juvenile offenders. In 1972, all of the state's 
juvenile training centers were closed. As of August 
1975 of 1,864 youths sentenced to tte state's Depart- 
ment'of . Youth Services, 1,378 had been assigned to a 
variety of nonresidential programs or were living at 
home under minimal supervision, 167 were in foster care 
homes. 214 were in group care facUities, and 105 in 
secure programs." Although no other state had gone as 
far as Massachusetts. 3 other states— South Dakota 
Minnesota, and Utah-had assigned between 50 and 60 
percent of their juveniles in residential programs to 
community centers by 1974. and an additional 8 states 
, had deinstitutionalized between 25 and 50 p^-rcent of 
their juvenile residential inmates. 

the limited available evidence on results of 
deinstitutionalization of juverjles is still not conclusive. 
Prelit^inary and partial tesults of a follc w-up study of the 
Massachusetts experience, by Lloyd E. Ohlin and as- 
sociates, have indicated few significant differences in 
. juvenile recidivism rates since deinstitutionalization, 
compared with those of a control sample for 1968. pnor 
to initiation of the nrc.gram." From a cost standpoint, it 
' appears that the i)er capita costs of custody in 
community-based, mainly privately operated, facilities 
have been much lower than in state training center 
However, these savings have been partly offset. lO date. 
. by the continued maintenance of the state training centers 
and staffs in states other than Massachusetts, and by thei r 



,>or f">r.;to '>nctc nnHfr ronditions of declinine 

inmate populations.^* 

From a longer-range manpower standpoint, a con- 
tinued trend towards 'deinstitutionalization clearly im- 
plies a reduction in staffs of state operated training 
centers after some period of adjustment, but an increase 
ift personnel needs for largely private community resi- 
dential centers, as well as for juvenile probation activ- 
ities. 



C. Conclusions on Manpower Outlook 

This chapter has presented a series, of manpower pro- 
jections designed to describe the probable growth trend ^ 
in the major categories of state and local agencies and 
occupations which comprise the criminal justice system. 
One basic premise underiying these projections was that 
the future demand for criminal justice manpower will be 
strongly influenced by broader trends in the nation's 
economy, as well as by more specific trends affecting the 
incidence of crime. A second key assumption was one of 
continuity between trends in relative employment growth 
rates of the recent past and trends in the coming ten-year 

period. . . • - 

The longer-term outlook, portrayed by these projec- 
tions is essentially optimistic from the standfjoint of 
the capabUity of criminal justice agencies to cope with 
their crime-related workloads. A more rapidly growing 
economy in the 1980's would make possible a higher 
level of expenditure for criminal justice activities. At the 
same time, such predictable demographic trends as the 
decline in the proport jii of youth in our population, in 
combination with a men; favorable job climate, could 
result in a significant reduction in crime rates. This trend 
would be reinforced, moreover, to the extent that better- 
staffed, and more efficient, law enforcement and cnmi- 
nal justice agencies create a more effective deterrent to 
ciminal activity. A combination of increased resources 
and lower crime rates, in turn, would tend to ameliorate 
some of the problems of agency understatf.ng-, reported 
in our surveys of criminal justice executives. 

Employment growth rates are expected -to vary sig- 
nificantly by sector. The most rapid growth is projected 
in the judicial and correctional sectors; the least rapid in 
police protection agencies. Wi'Jhin each sector, wide 
variations in growth rates are anticipatv-d for particular 
categories of agencies and occupations.-Among city 
police agencies, more rapid growth is projected for the 
medium-sized agencies, than for the large municipal 
police departments, as a result of a continuing trend 
towards decentralization of population. Es'.ployment 
growth in state-level agencies is expected to be more 
rapid than in local agencies in the police and judic:J 
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process sectors, as V/\;ll.as in probation and parole ac 
tivities, partly because of a trend towards consolidation 
or coordination of certain of these functions at the state 
level. An opposing trend towards, decentralization is, 
however, projected for correctional institutions, as evi- 
denced pa.rticularly by the shift to increased use of com- 
munity based facilities for juveniles. 

The projections of employment trends iti the major 
criminal justice occupations reflect an even more consist- 
ent pattern. In nearly all major agency categories, more 
rapid growth rate^ are projected for the more specialized 
professional, technical and administrative occupations, 
than in the traditional '^line" occupations. In police 
agencies, the rate of growth of the non-sworn component 
is projected to be twice as great as that of sworn officers. 
In the courts, employment of non-judicial personnel is 
expected to increase much more rapidly than that of 
judges. In correctional facilities, similarly, employment 
of professional treatment and training specialists is ex- 
pected to grow more rapidly than that of line custodial 
officers. Although the available statistical data base did 
not pennit a meaningful projection of trends for each 
. snecialis;ed occupation, collateral data suggest that, in 
eac4i sector, growth is likely to be more rapid in func- 
tions associated with information processing and with the 
more advanc ' management technologies. 

Any attempt to project future personnel needs in the 
wide range of agencies and functions which comprise the 
criminal justice system is, of course, subject to large 
margins of potential error. The results must be viewed as 
'^conditional" projections of what may happen under a 
set of specified assumptions, rather than«^as forecasts of 
actual future employment levels. These projections have 
entailed numerous assumptions concerning future trends 
in the nation's economy and in criminal justice policies 
or organizational developments. Among the former as- 
sumptions, one of the rifore critical was the projection: 
that economic" growth rates during the period 1974-80, 
as a whole, would not Be sufficiently great to reduce 
unemployment below a rate of about 7 percent in 1980, 
but that more rapid growth 'between 1980 and 1985 
would contribute to a reduction of the unemployment 
rate ro about 5 percent by the latter year. President Carter 
has, however, announced as a policy objective the reduc- 
tion of the unemployment rate to 5 percent by 1981. A 
more rapid short-term expansion of the economy.will be 
required to achieve this goal, which could affect our 
projections in several ways. On the one hand, a more 
favorable job climate would contribute to reduction in 
crime rates and related criminal justice workloads, thus 
tending to reduce personnel needs for criminal justice 
agencies. On the other hand, increased tax revenues and 
state and local government budgets would make possible 
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increased c\ix;uditurch Tor these agencies. I he extent of 
**sensitivity'' of our resulting projections to these and 
other possible changes in basic economic or demo- 
graphic assumptions has been illustrated in Volume VI 
of this report. 

Of equal importance are the possible effects of 
changes in existing laws, policies or practices, impinging 
directly on personnel needs for various categories of 
criminal justice agencies. Several of these recent trends, 
or issues, were reviewed in the second half of this chap- 
ter. Some of these developments have a potentially im- 
portant impact upon offe::'!^ flows and -workloads. A 
continued trend towards de Jr.re or de facto decrimi- 
nalization of certain categories of offenses, or to in- 
creased use of pre-trial diversion programs, will tend to 
reduce or check the growth of these workloads. Con- 
versely, recent changes in sentencing policies, including 
adoption of mandatory or determinant sentencing, may 
have the opposite^effect, and appear to be contributing to 
the. recent sharp increase of imprisonment rates. It is 
quite ppssible that these trends will operate 
concurrent!y--each applying to different categories of 
offenses and offenders or to different jurisdictions, in 
any event, pending development of more experience and 
of more adequate data on offender flows, their net effect 
is difficult to'^predict at the present time. 

Assessments of the impact of trends in system organi- 
zation or in agency personnel practices are equally dif- 
ficult. Assumptions concerning some trends, such as the 
increased use of civilians in police departments or tiie 
increased reliance upon community-based correctional 
facilities, have been explicitly made in the employment 
projections for the agencies affected. Other develop- 
ments, such as the trend towards court unification have 
been reflected in these projections only indirecdy, to. the 
extent that they had affected j udicial employment trends 
during the 1971-^74 base period. . 

For these reasons, any systematic use of manpower 
projections in panning of training and education asjsist- 
ance progran^^, or for related purposes, must provide for 
periodic review and modification of these projections, to 
reflect emerging policy and program developments as 
well as more current employment and workload trends. 
A procedure for updating and revising these projections 
at the national level, and for development of sirnilar 
state-levei projections, has been described in Volume VI 
of this report. 
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CHAPTER V. PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 
AND RETENTION 



The adequacy of an agency's personnel resources de- 
pends both on its overall level of staffing and on its 
ability to attract and retain qualified personnel. Officials 
of criminal justice agencies have, in the past, often 
expressed concern about turnover among their personnel, 
in . view of the substantial costs of recruitment and train- 
ing involved and because of its effects upon the overall 
experience level of their force. In addition, high person- 
nel turnover can be a symptom of poor personnel morale, 
with consequent impacts upon agency effectiveness!." 
. For these reasons, the NMS surveys queried agency 
executives on personal recruitment and turnover experi- 
eviCe in their agencies. These incluided attitudinal ques- 
tions designed to obtain information on whether person- 
nel turnover was a serious problem for their agency, as 
well as reports on actual.personnel turnover rates. These 
findings aie reviewed in the first section of this chapter. 

The second section presents pr ojections of recruitment 
needs in key-occupations for the period 1975-85, allow- 
in^ for both projected employment growth and for re- 
placement needs. 

The third section of this '^hapter. reviews trends in 
employment and recruitment of minorities and women, 
and analyzes their current distribution by occupation or 
function. Inadequate lepres^filation of minorities and 
women has been l key personnel po|icy issue in many 
law enforcement and correctional ai,dncies. One of the 
collateral objectives of the present study, therefore, was 
- to provide data which could assist in assessing progress 
in attaining equal employment opport mity objectives in 
these agencies. 

A. Recent Recrustment 

and Retention Experience 

The National Manpower Survey was conducted during 
a periodf when the economy was experiencing; higher 
rates of unemployment than at any time since the 1 ?30's. 
Under these conditions it. was assumed that proh;2'ns of 
recruitment ""-and retention of personnel would be mini- 
mal. The survey results confirmed this assumption. Only 
small pioportions of executives in any agency category 
—indicated tfiat a lack of qualified applicants was a ijiajor 
factor contributing to current personnel shortages or that 
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high personnel turnover was their "most serious man- 
power problem" (Table ni-13). Field interviews, con- 
ducted in late 1975 a^ early 1976/also confirmed that, 
with limite'd exceptions, personnel recruitment and reten- 
tion problems were insignificant at that time. ^ 
In anticipation of this situation, the NMS question- 
naires addressed to agency executives also requested 
their assessment of the adequacy of manpower supply for 
their agency and of their personnel turnover problem <• in , 
the three years immediately preceding the recent reces- 
sion, n.e., 1971-7 ;. The executives' responses, as sum- 
marized in Table V-1, indicated that the proportion of 
executives reporting such difficulties varied considerab- 
ly, by type of agency and occupation. Recruitniient prob- 
lems were most frequently reported by heads of small 
police and sheriff agencies and by wardens of state cor- 
rectional institutio.is (with respect' tv") correctional offic- 
ers). Problems resulting from high turnover, or resigna- 
tion, rates in line occupations were most frequently re- 
ported by wardens, juvenile corrections administrators 
and prosecutors (Table V— 1). 

The actual turnover rates in key^obcupari^ons, in Fiscal 
Year 1974, are Shown in TuOle V-2.. Voluntary resigna- 
tion rates approximateu one-fifth or higher in the case of 
assistant prosecutors and defenders, correctional officers 
and child care workers. They were considerably lower in 
the case of sworn police officers in large and n^edium- 
sized agencies (i.e., jurisdictions with 17,000 or more 
population) and of probation and parole officers. Hiring 
rates in all of these occupations were consistently higher 
than resignation rates, due to employment growth as well 
as to the need for replacing personnel separating for other 
, reasons, such as retiremeat or disahility. ' . 

Personnel turnover rates, in most agency categories' 
surveyed, tended to vary inversely with agency size. Thus, ^ 
among police departments, voluntary resignation rates 
of sworn officers in 1974 ranj^jed from only 3.2 percent in 
agencies with 1,(KX) or more employees, to 6.9 pcici^nt 
ip those with 25-74 employees, and 22.^ percent for 
those with fewer than 25 employees. In prosecution and 
defender offices^ resignation rates of staff pro^cutors or 
defenders were about-t^yice as high in small offices, with 
fewer than 10 employees, than m offices with 25 or 
more employees. Similar, although less pronounced, dif- 
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' TABLE V-1 

•v £..c«r/v.. Repormg Recruitment a'nd Furnover Pt^Mems in Key Occupations 
During 1971-74 , . ' 



Type of Agency 



Occupation 



Percent Reporting 
Inadequate './pply 
of Qualified 
Applicants 



Herceni Reporting 

Significant 
Problems of Vol- . 
uniaryKesignations / 



Swom ^lice officers - 
Swom police officers - 



Police Dcpartmcnis: 

Jurisdictions with 17.000+ popula- 

* tion - " 

J Jurisdictions w;th less than 17,000 

population 

V Sheriffs Dcpartmcnis: 

Departmcn.switt>10 orn^reem. Deputy sheriffs - 

ployccs ---t- — 

Departments with less thai 10 cm- 

I Deputy sheriffs — 

p oyecs V Assistant prosecutors 

Prosecutor offices \ . 

Sue defender offices.. J ''f "f " 

Adult corrections ir.stitutionsl...:....- Correctional officer 

Treatment personnel 

Juvenile corrections i'nstitutions - • Child care workers 

. ■ Treatment personnel 



26 
47 

25 

47 
25 
14 
-42 
28 ^ 

23 



33 



33 

27 
ZS 
24 
53 
23 
39 
22 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys, 1975. 

TABLE V-2 
Hiring Rates and Voluntary Re si gnaiion Rates 
: in Selected Occupations. Fiscal Year 
1974 

■ S"^ . ■ 

Voluntary 

« HirinK Resignation 

Occupation nuniB „ . 

Rate ' Rate ' 

Swompolicecf^:.rs»>...-- - J^.S ^8.1 . 

Deputy sheiiits ^2 1 

Assistant prosecutors __ - ' 

Assistant defenders - — ^3.4 . 

Gorrections officers, Sute adult mstiruiions _ 32.1 .^^^ 

Child care workers • ^ 

Probation and parole officers 21.5 - - 

Sowce: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. 

• Hkint raiei «-J voluntary resignation rates are weighted averaj^s. based on employ- 
ment «s of J»« 30. 197^. Jncludi hoA full time and part time rn.:-! 

* Agencie* in jurisdictions with I7,u00 or more 
« Agencies with 10 or more employees. 

ferences by agency size were reported in the case of !me 
correctional personnel end probation nnd paiole oin-re. 

The factors influencing recent pr.rscmnel turnover ratet 
.in these occupations are discussed below, with resp.:ct to 
each of the major^gency and occupational groups. 

i Sworn police officers. The relatively lew voluntary 
separation rates among swom police officers reported by 
the' larfie and medium-sized police agei>cies in thi sur- 
vey may appear surprising, in view of some o fhe 
obvious disadvantages of police work. Police dut ' 
among the most hazardous of peacetime cx;cupat..co.-. 



Routine patrol activity.can be boring and ?edious. and the^ 
physical work environment in many, police stations is 
often unpleasant. > It imposes a high degree of discipline 
and regimentation upon its incumbents. It ottcn entails 
undesirable and changing work schedules. Nevertheless, 
it offers important rewards. The need.to expand" recruit-" 
ment of police officers, conbined with the raprd growth 
of polict unionism, has resulted in . significant increase 
in police salaries, relative to w;>.ge trends in other 9ccupa- 
tions during the past 15 yea.s. Based on decennial Cen- . 
sus datcv. median annnal earnings of pohcemen and 
detectives ro'se by 70 percent between 1959 and 1969. as 
compared to an increase of 63 percent for all male work- 
ers ^ In 1969. median earnings of policemen and detec- 
tives aged 25-34 years exceeded the median earnings for 
all male workers with similar educational backgrounds, 
for each educationaTltvel group from high school drop- 
out to college graduate.^* Between 1969 and 1974 avail- 
able data indicate that police , officers probably 
maintained their favorable salary differential, cpmparcd 
to other occupations. Entering salaries of patrolihen rose 
at an annual rate of 6.5 percent; maximum salaries at a 
rate of 7 percent. These compare with annual s^ary in- 
creases of _6.8 percent for public school teachers and of 
6.1 percent fo? clerical workers and beginning techni- 
cians.'' . . . 

These comparisons, moreover^^do not allow tor the 
value of fringe benefits of police offipers. the most im- 
portant of which is the opportunity for regular retirement 
at u .-elatively early ags. T.pical police pension plans 
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provide for le^ular retircmenl after 20 or 25 years of 
service at minimum ages between 50 and 55 years. 
Since these plans arc normally not "vested** or "porta- 
ble,** they provide a very strong incentive for police 
officers to remain with their agency until the minimum 
retirement sge, after they have completed several years 
of service. Hence, the turnover which does occur tends 
to be concentratec} among junior officers in thejr jnitial 
years of service. ^ , ~ . 

Finally, the general absence of opportunities for trans- 
fer, or "lateral entry,** among police Agencies above the 
^ntry grades serves as another major deterrent to mobility 
among police officers. Anriong police executives report- 
ing to the National Manpower Survey, only about cne- 
third indicated that their agencies accepted b,(erai 
entrants, even at the rank of private, and only 6 
percent — mainly the smaller agencies — accepted lateral 
cntrajits into the supervisory ranks. As a result, most 
.^ace-offrcers who separate voluntarily are likely to 
move to other occupations; either by choice or because 
of the limited opportunities to enter other a|;encies. 

The very high rates of voluntary personnel tumovei 
among officers in small police agencies, averaging 33 
percent for agencies with iess loan 10 employees in 
Fiscal Year 1974, can be attributed — in turn — to the fact 
that these smaller agencies do not offer similar career 
opportunities to their personnel. The median minimum 
salary for officers in 1975 v/as reported at S7,H5 by 
agencies with less than 10 er*ployees, as contrasted with 
an overall median basic ^alaiy of $9,9 14 for ill reporting 
agencies.. Smaller agencies also rely much more exten- 
sively on part-time officers than do brger agencies. Fi- 
nally, personnel in small agencies are ir'!ch less I'kely to 
be protected by civil service regulation? or by collective 
bargaining agreements than those in larger agencies. 
Only 19 percent of the * 'small** police departm^^nts re.- 
poited that the basic sworn officer position in their agen- 
cies was regulated by civil service, as contraaifed to 68 
percent of the larger departments, i.e., those in com- 
*munities with 17,000 or more population. Similariy, 
\only 15 penjent of the small ag'^ncies participated in 
collective bargaining wi police officer unions, as com- 
pared to 51 percent of the larger departments. ' 

2. Deputy sheriffs. The subsiiantially higher rates of 
personnel turnover reported among sheriffs* agencies 
than for police departments can be explained in |arge part 
by some of the factors discussed above. Th6 average 
voluntary ;«paration rate among deputy sheriffs, about 
16 i)crccnf in 1974, was twice as great as that reported 
for police ofncers. Quit rates exceeded those , for police 
officers in eaci) agency size^roup, typically by ratios of 
2 to 1 or higher, and rose to 58 percent in the case of 
small, sheriffs* agencies with fewer than 25 fjdll-time or 
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part-time employees. 

One of the factors contributing to {..c^e hfgh turnover 
rates in sheriffs' agencies is the difference in their occu- 
pational duties, as compared to those of police officers. 
One of the principal functions of all sheriffs* agencies is 
to operate the local jail or lock-up facility. A significant 
proportion of sworn officers in sheriffs* agencies are 
assigned to this function — particulariy in the case of 
smaller agencies. These custodial duties are generally 
less desirable than those related to patrol or other law 
enforcement functions, as evidenced by the relatively 
high turnover rates among correctional officere in state 
adult institutions, which averaged 21 percenr in Fiscal 
Year 1974, according to NMS surveys. 

Another factor is the general absence of civil service 
protection for officers in sheriffs* agencies. Only about 
10 percent of the sheriffs* agencies with lesf, than 10 
employees, and 35 percent of the larger sheriffs* ;Agencies, ' 
reported that the deputy sheriffs* positions were regulated 
by civil service. Appointment as a deputy sheriff, in most 
smaller agencies, tends to be on a personalized basis— 
particularly in view of the fact that nearly all sih>iriffs are 
elective officials. 

Finally, the survey results indicate ..jxt sheriffs* 
salaries are significantly lower on the average than those 
of police officers. The median entry salary for deputy 
sheriffs was reported as $9,540, as compared to $9,904 
for police officers. 

3. Assistant prosecutors and defenders. The need to 
improve the attractiveness of both prosecution and de- 
f-^nder positions, and <o increase the average tenure or 
experience level of attorneys in these offices* (as well as 
to reduce reliance on part-time personnel), was recog- 
nized in the reports of botlj^tht President's Crime Com- 
mission and of the National Advisory Commission on 
Cifiminal Justice Standards and Goals. The fomier report 
noted that — under prevailing practices — most newly 
hired assistant prosecutors were compelled to *Meam by 
doing.** Although some larger offices provided for a 
routine progression of assignments, others often assigned 
important responsibilities to inexperienced assistants 
with inevitable adverse effects upon quality ot perform- 
ance.* Neither Oi these reports considered it realistic to 
press for compensation levels in these public agencies 
which would be fully competitive with alternative salary 
opportunities in private legal practice over a lifetime 
legal career. The NAC report did, however, recommend 
chat salaries of assistant prosecutors and defenders in the 
first five yea;^ of service shoul j he comparable to those 
in private practice and observed that '/retention of assist- 
ant prosecutors (and defenders) for at least five years 
would represent a substantial increase in thw average 
'ength of service. * ^ 
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Tw I^^o^X L f S Tpros! ; U„y I ' .year ,e™,s. o, e.e i,o.<. office >y / 

?te,^drrrid comparison, of , he age Lnbu- , el.hc, c^„, vUttally none oTOVr po.mon, hu«^^^^^^ 

^™ of xltcalors and defenders, confim, ear , service status or similar tenure protection, thus contnbut.. 

r M„ sZTerpriont ha^ served as thteshold Ihg to both voluntaty and Involuntary tuntoye^ amon. 

iobs for manv recent law' school graduates, which eprtle these key personne.. . . .u /i„h 

item to o^taTnX needed practical legal experien^b prior Some insight into factors contnbutmg to the^gh tum- 

tenS nto mo"^^^^^ positions i" private law over of staff attomeys in prosecution de/en. agen- 

to entenng inio niu y ^.^^ obtained from a question included/in the NMS 

P"^^""- ' surveys of chief prosecutor? enjl defende/s conceming 

TABLE V-3 the factors which, in their judgmtnt^ most' contributed to 

<,.e„„. « ~ '-::t^^:z^x'^ 

. ■ eltrd by Uproicittors and defenders, as the pn^ary 

' reason fo: separation. Kowevert While 63 percent Of the 

" . A.s,sun, prosecutors selected this .^actor. only 36 percent of the 

Yfanofservk. wo«cu>or, •■cfc.>i« j^g^j^ defenders' offices offered this as the "most 
^ — important reason." 'Another extrinsic factor directly re- 
Less chan2 ^ -^-^ lated to compensation, i.e.,- "limited promotion oppor- . 

, 2-3 .- — 1^ I ,2X) tunities," was -identified by less than 5 perce .t of tlje 

4-5 - . prosecutors and less than 4 nercent of the d^ender.^, as 

11:15'"'''"-------"- * ' - , ■ the primary reason' for high staff turnover. In contrast, 

16-20 -.— -- ~ such intrinsic job factor^ as excessive workloads and jo 

■ 21 and over ^ J ^ frustration, were idenrificd as most important (in combr- 

Towl -— ' ' - nation) by 36 percent' of the defenders, but only 16 

Sour..: cnsu. Empiovcc ch.r««ris.;c, Survey. -975. ' perceW of thc prosecutors^ Thc dcsirc fo^ broadcr le^ 

Noie: p«..5.iui« miy n« M to loodue lo roi^iirt;. ^ cxnericnco by '^taff attdifheys — which may be related to 

• -found mamly in smaller agencies, ai.d prooaoiy . .^muc _ defenderk as a group, place much greater 

.arge proportion of part-time attorneys who combine '^J^'j^' '^^^ J^^^^^^^^^^ 

their public duties with a private law P-'.ce^ _ ^ "e' w rklTa" P™- 

latter, too, ate younger and less ex>_^encH <>" the «ponse o an eariier q ^^^^^^^ 

average than their counterparts in pnvate practice. Thus. iniponant ' JT^^. ^ ^",24 percent) of the 

^ 1- 1-7 vi^Qrc Mnreover over one «half of all chief defenders. , v ^ .i 

■ r^'s^dtoLrLdyXtf-f dcfenders.h^ Daik on ™inl™um salaries of ass,st,,.t,prosecutors and 
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defenders ^erc compiled trom the NMS su/veys of i;ros- 
ecutors and defenders conducted in jat^f^. These 

. minimum or entering salaries averaged $12,403 for as- 
sistant prosecutors, and $13,761 for assistant defenders, 
based 0n medians weighted by employment in agency 
size groups (Table V-5). SnialL agencies, i.e., with 
fewer than five employees, generally offered lower 

' salaj^es than did.larger agencies, particularly in the case 
of the prosecutor offices surveyed. These salary levels 

. caii be compared wij^ an average entry-level salary of 

Si5vQ00_ior„attom6yS; in- private employment, as of 

March 1975, based on therBureau of Labor Statistics 
national .survey pf pay in key professional and other 
; occupations.* . 



TABLE y-4 

Executive Responses on Most Itnpoitant Factor 
Contributing to Voluntary Resignations of ^ 
Prbsecutor and Defender Attorney s<^ 
( Per ccn t istribu tion s) 

N^osl IinponanL T'w-\ Jf P.-osccuiors .Dckndcn^ 

Salaries inadequate 65.3 ^- 3^ 0 

Ejcccssive worklotJ 11.8 26.7 

Desire for broader legal experience 11'.2 15.1 

Frustration, low siaius, eic. 4,4 *V8 

Limited promotion opportunities ^.7 5.3. 

Total ^_ 100.0 100.0 , 

Number of responses (1205) (225) 

Source: NMS Executive Sjrvey<k. 1Q75. 

The higher rrtuja.i entering salaries for attorneys in 
public defender offices than for attorneys in prosecutor 
offices, as shpvyn in Table V-5, must be inierprered with 
some caution, in view of the fact that defenders' agencies 
are more highly concentrated in larger metropolitan arejas 
• (where pay rpite5= generally tend to be high) and that maiiy 
•^'^ ^states and local governments (such ds New York City) 
rel^ primarily upon contractual arrangements for provi- 
'sion of indigent -defense services. The latter Wei's not 
included in the scope of the NMS survey. A survey of 
both categories of defender agencies conducted by the 
, .National Legal Aid and Defenders Association 
(NLADA) in late 1972, found that 76.5 percent of full- 
time chief defenders actually received iess compensation 
than the chief prosecutor in their jurisdiction.® 

In any event, the above con^parisons confirm the cc i- 
tfnued &?dstence of substantial gaps. between earning op- 
. poitunities for attorneys in state and local criminal justice 
dgencie ? and those in other altematives. Although direct 
co:!Tiparifions arc not available, it is pioboble that this 
adverse differential becomes progressively wider in the 
case of attorneys with substantial periods of experience, 
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tVus creaf'ng strong incentives — under * norria! 
conditions — tor attorneys to leave pasitioris in pros- 
ecutors' and defenders' offices after relatively short 
periods of service. 

TABLE V-S ' 

Minimum Salaries for Assistant Prosecutors 
and Defenders, by Si^e of Agency, 4975 



^ • . McUutn Minimum Annua] Salary 

• Agency Sli!tf '■ = '■ — * 

(NumU-r or F.mpioyccs) Assistant AssL<itant 

Prosccurors ' l>efen^ers 

All agencies $12,403 $i:,76l 

1-4 8,679 12,84S 

5-9 . 11,088 14,171 

10-24 12,499 13,6(67 

25-74 _^ 13,600 ] 

75-17^ 13,269^ | 13,8il " 

150 or more 13,500 J 

Numoer of responses - 562 ' ' 138 

_ 

■<3'-** • 

' Wc.ghtcd Median. 

Source; NMS Ewcuiive Surveys. 1975 , . 

4. Corrections personnel, Pereonnel problems result-^ 
ing from difficulties jn recruiting qualified pe»-sonnel and 
from high turnover rates appear to have been chronic in* 
many correctional agencies during ^he past decade, par- 
ticularly with respect to correctional officers. This-. is 
suggested by a compari.son of the results of the .NMS 
survey with those of an eariier survey conducied i* 1967 
for the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower ahd 
Training (Table V-6). The two sets of survey »esuits are 
not precisely comparable because of differences^a sur- 
vey design. However, while the comparisons indic^ a 
considerable easing of the labor Supply situation with 
respect to ireatnient and training specialists, very little 
improvement had apparently occurred between 1967 and 
the early 1970's in the capabilities of adult correctional , 
agencies to lecmit and retain line corrpxtional officers. 
Moreover, despite the slowdown in growth of juvenile 
corrections agencies in the latter period, rel'^itively high 
proportions of these agencies' e.xecutives continued to 
report difficulties in both recruitment and retention of 
child care workers. 

The continuation of significant retention problems for 
both correctional officers and child care workers duiing 
the eariy 1970's is further illustrated by a comparison of 
separation rates in these occupations, based on the two 
surveys. In 1967, the separation rate for a)' causes 
among non-supervisory correctional officers in adalt in- 
stitutions was 22.6 percent, according to insults of the 
Joint Commission survey. This compares with an esti- 
mated average voluntary resignation or quit rate of 19, 1 
percent in 1974 for all correctional officers, based on the 
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Percem of Correaional Admmstrators Reporting Recruitment and Retention Problems in Key Occupations. ,n 
Joint Commission Sun^ey for 1967 and in National Manpo^ver Sun;ey for 1 971-74 



Survey (1967) ■ 



NMS Survey 
(1971-74 experience) " 



Type of Agency ami Occupaimn 



Adult Institutions: 
Correction a) officers . 
Treatment, personnel 

Training personnel _ 
Juvenile Institutions: 
Child care workers _ 
Tre?tmeni personnel 
Training personnel _ 



Recnjiimeni 


Keteniion 


Recruitment 


Retention 


Pfoblcim 


Problems 


Problems 


Problems 


53 


52 


42 


53 






28 


23 


1 60 


40 


20 


15 


51 


50 


34 


39 


65 


43 


23 


22 


41 


27 


15 


12 



13 and ^uppitmentary unpublished Tiateriais. 



NMS results. Since the latter rate excludes separations 
due to such causes as deaths and retirements (est nated 
at L5 percent) and refers to all coitectional officers, 
including supervisors— whose turnover is normaily 
lower— the comparison suggests little net change in the 
high rate of turnover among custodial personnel between 
these two periods. Similarly, the quit rate of 27.2 percent 
for child care workers in 1974, based on the NMS, can 
be compared with a total separation rate among child 
care -vorkers, or **cottage parents/' of 28.3 percent in 
'^1967, as reported in the Joint Commission survey. - 
The persistence of high rates of personnel turnover 
among line correctional personnel— at least until the a • 
cent recession— has had obvious implications for tee 
effectiveness of correctional institutions. One of the con- 
comitants of high turnover is a lower averui. .J experience 
level amongline^personnel— those in day-to-day contact 
with offenders. The risks of extensive reliance upon 
inexperienced personnel far these duties are illustrated 
by the findings of the New' York State Commission on 
the Attica riot which identified the lack of experience of 
many of the^ prison 's officers as one of the maj-r factors 
contributing to this disastrous riot.'" Yet, as a result of 
high turnovejjiid of conti.nued employment growth, the 
av^able evidence suggests a significant decline, rather 
thankncrease, in experience level of line correctional 
*.persclnel between 1968 and 1974. In 1968, a sample 
survepof correctional personnel Conducted for the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training 
found that orte-h^f of all correctional.line workers (adult 
and juvenilsJtr^7.0 years or more of experience in 
correctioiiawork.'' In 1975, the median years of .-ervice 
of line correctional officers in adult institutions was 4,8 
years, and was 4.2 years for custoiJial personnel in 



juvenile institutions, according to the Census Employee 
Characteristics Sun<;y.*^ 

The 1968 survey of correctional personnel for the Joint 
Commission included a question concerning reasons for 
leaving correctional work. Leading the list was **eco- 
nomic reasons, low pay/' which was identified by 63 
percent of the line workers in the sample. Next in impor- 
tance, particularly among juvenile workers, were * 'pres- 
sures of the field, lack of success,'' and *Mack of 
advancement opportunities." Additional insights were 
obtained from related, questions concerning aspects of 
their jobs most liked or disliked by correctional person- 
nel. Low pay was the job aspect most frequently disliked 
by line personnel. However, next in importance were 
such factors as " 'lack of staff, ' ' ^disorganization," "our 
failures,** and "not being able to meet the needs of 
offenders," all of which addressed in different ways the 
frustrations of personnel with the correctional field and 
its work environment. Thus, both economic factors, such 
as pay, and intrinsic characteristics of the work itself 
appear to have contributed to high personnel turnover.'^ 
Since the time of the above' survey, tliere has been 
some relative improvement in einployment conditions of 
correctional personnel." Thus, between 1967 and 1973, 
^ver^ge monthly earnings of full-time correction.-! em- 
ploye^s in state and local agencies rose by 5\.3 percent, 
as compared with smaller increases of 42.8 percent in 
gtbss average weekly earnings, and of 46.3 percent in 
^ houriy earnings for all non-supervisory or production 
workers in. private non-agricultural establishments. 
Nevertheless, salary ra*'es of line correctional employees 
continue substantially below those of line persortnel in 
police and sheriffs' agencies, as indicated by the follow- 
ing comparisons fof 1975, based on the NMS surveys. 
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Hntry Siiliiry. 1975 * 



{'oMcc officers _ _ $ 9.914 

Dqjuty sheriffs 1__ 9,540 

Probation and parole officers _ 9.533 

Correctional officers, adult institutions 8.328 

Child care workers, juvenile institutions 7,798 



* Sturce: NMS Eiecuiive Surveys. 1975 

NMS staff field visits also confirm that many of the 
personnel problems noted in the Joint Commission 
studies continue to prompt high personnel turnover, as 
illustrated by the following comments. 

*'Cont?.uional officers, adult institutions. The 
majority of the turnover was due to voluntary 
resignations and ihe reasons most often cited 
were lower salaries than other agencies and the 
tension and overcrowding of institutions. 
Moreover, the location of institutions far away 
from urban populations was reported to be a 
major factor in staff turnover." 
''Child care workers. Two primary factors 
contribute to turnover. One, as could be ex- 
pected, is the opportunity to get better jobs. 
The other is the poor career progression avail- 
able for personnel in key occupations. . .espe- 
cially for those having positions in institutional 
. — facilities. In community-based programs, rea- 
sons for turnover tend to be more program 
specific. The variety of reasons offen in- 
cludes intensity of the work, lack of regular 
time off, lack of seeing very many juveniles 
become successful, disinterest in the program, 
change in management, and requirement for 
longer term program commitment by staff than 
previously.' • ^® 



B. Projected Recruitment Needs 

Recn'itment needs for personnel in criminal justice 
occupati.ns will be detcnnined both by trends in future 
personnel turnover. ^i.e.. *'rcplacement needs," and by 
trends in total requirements for such personnel, i.e., 
"growth needs." Despite the relatively rapid recent 
growth in erhployment in most criminal justice occupa- 
tions, a major portion of new hiring in line criminal 
justice occupations in Fiscal Year 1974 was to replace 
losses of personnel resiilting from either voluntary resig- 
nations or other causes, such as deaths and retirements. 
As shown in the fiist column of Table V-7, the propor- 
tions of total accessions needed for replacement purposes 
ranged from nearly two-thirds, for assistant defenders, to 
over 90 percent, for child care workers, in Fiscal Year 
1974, Hence, estimates of future personnel separation 
rates are a key element in any projection of recruitment 
needs. 
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iiic iiKisi iiiipoiuiiii. and voJatiie. Iiicior in personnel 
separations in the occupations under review has con- 
sisted of voluntary resignations or "quits." Separation 
rates for such reasons as retirements or deaths are gener- 
ally determined by such factors as the age distribution of 
personnel in each occupation and — in the case of 
retirements — by provisionirof^pension plans. These rates 
were estimated as of 1974 based on available Census 
survey data on the'^ge distributions of personnel in these 
occupations and on collateral statistics on death and 
retirement rates by age, and were assumed to remain 
constant during the period through 1985. Voluntary res- 
ignation rates, on the other hand, normally fluctuate 
>yidely; in relation to general labor market conditions. An 
analysts of quit rates of manufacturing workers for the 
period 1956-75 has indicated that, on the average, a 10 
percent increase in the unemployment rate was accom- 
panied by an 8 percent reduction in the quit rate. Since 
the average levels of unemployment projected for the 
period 1975-80 have been assumed to be substantially 
higher than those experienced during Fiscal Year 1974, 
corresponding reductions wfere made in projected volun- 
tary separation rates, bused on this relationship, with 
some modifications for specific occupations. For exam- 
ple, in the case of attorneys, available data indicated 
significant weakening in job opportunities for recent law 
school graduates in the period 1970-74, as a result of the 
sharp growth in law school graduations during this 
period. Recent reports have, however, indicated a slow- 
down in the fate of growth in law school enrollments and 
graduations, and a more favorable placement experience 
and outlook for graduates. Based on these assessments, 
a more moderate reduction in voluntary resignatipn rates 
of assistant prosecutors and defenders, between Fiscal 
Year 1974 and the period 1975-80, was projected than 
for the other occupations (Table V-7). 

Voluntary resignation rates in all of these occupations 
are expected to increase-in the period 1980-85, based on 
the assumed reduction in the unemployment rate from 
about 7 percent to 5 percent, during this period. They 
would, however, remain somewhat lower than in Fiscal 
Year . "74, when tlic unemployment rate averaged 5.6 
percent. 

In view of the uncertainties concerning both the per- 
sonnel turnover and employment growth projections by 
occupation, the resulting estimates of annual recniiting 
needs should be construed as general indicators of the 
probable direction and magnitude bf change over this 
period, under the stated assumptions. The projections do 
suggest, however, a generally favorable recruitment cli- 
mate for criminal justice agencies during the coming 
10- year period. Annual recruitment needs are expected 
to be lower during 1975-80 than in Fiscal Year 1974 in 



TABLE V-7 

EsthHUed An,mU Recruitment Needs in Selected CriminalJustice Occupations: Actual. Fiscal Year 1974: 

Projected 1 975 -SO. 1 980-S5 



i-\nnii.il Xscr.i 



OtLUput»)n 



•\ati.i!. 
1-Y 1974 • 



Swom Officers: 

Police Proieciion Agencies: 61,700 50,400 56,400 

Total rccnjitmeni needs as'bOO 37,000 4X.VH) 

Replacements — ^^[^^^ 13^400 7.500 

Growth 

Custodial Officers. 

State Adult Institutions: ^ ^ ^ 50^ ^2,400 

Total recruilment needs ^'^^^ ^ j^j^j 5q() 

Repiacements ^'^^^ ^'^^^j 1 ooO 

Growth 

Child Care Workers. t 

Juvenile Institutions: ^^^^ 4 700 

Total rccnjitment needs ^'^(x) 3,700 ^ 4.600 

Replacements 20O 100 

Growth 

Probation and Parole Officers: ^ ^ gOO 4,600 

Total recruitment needs ^ {QO 2,600 3,700 

Replacements "j'^^q j 2oo " 9(K) 

Growth • 

Staff Attorneys, Prosecution 

and Legal Service Offices: ^ ^qO 9,600 

Total recruitment needs 'r'lOO 4.400 1.600 

Replacements 2^100 2.300 H.OOO 

Growth 

Assistant Defenders, 

Public Defender Agencies: 1 200 1,000 1,400 

Total recruitment needs '^^^ gQQ j joo 

Replacements 200 300 

Growth ^ — . — ~ 

• ^ f.r 1974 ba^d on pcnon^>..u.novcr r... r:on. TaN c V -7. on NMS c.p.oyn.cn. es,..a.s by occupauon, Dcui. .ay no, u, u.aU duo u. rourxi., 

all of the six occupations analyzed, by amounts ranging C. Utilization of Minority Personnel 
from only 7 percent for prosecutors, to 35 percent for Women 

child care v .rkers. If the economy improves during the reoresentation of blacks and other minorittes 

lORH 8S neriod higher oersonnel turnover will result in increased represemauun ui uluc^^ a lu 

pioymeni growm. in mc muci ' . hecaiKP of the belief that t can contnbule to overall 

. TsZTdt needs p.- tunity .ws. inc.ud.;ng establishment of ra^^^^^ hic^g 

jections include both full-time and part-time personnel. quotas in some junsd.ct.ons, have 

The '.iter account for a disproportionate amount of per- sur^s upon many agenc.es to increase recrxutment ot 

«:,^nnel turnover in such occupations as police officers blacks and other minority personnel, 

and a s stanrp oLcuto... Any tr.nd towarxls consolida- ^ In the case of police agencies, the National Advison^ 

.Ton of Si agencies, and a consequent reduction Jn Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 

part-ttc p^LS wou d substanti^ly reduce the pro- had recommended: "When a substantial ethnic m.nonty 

fected otaT^nual recruitment needs. in these ^cupa- population resides within the jurisdiction the pohce 

jectea oiai dnnuai icv ^^^^^^ ^^^^ affirmative action to achieve a ratio 

tions. ^ 



of minority group employees in appioximatc pruptmion 
to the makeup of the population. *' '"This rtport, as well 
as previous studies, had noted that lack of adequate 
minority representation had contributed to past tensions 
and conflicts between residents of urban ghetto areas and 
the predominantly white police forces patrolling these 
areas. 

In the case of correctional institutions, such assess- 
ments similarly concluded that the gross disparity be- 
tween the racial composition of inmate population.^, 
which consisted predominantly of blacks or other 
minorities in any institutions, and of the custodial 
force, which was predominantly white, had contributed 
to innlate-guaiu tensions and conflicts — notably in the 
Attica prison riot. 

Analysis of available statistics on the racial and ethnic 
com-^osiiion of police officers and of custodial officers in 
state and l(x:al agencies indicates that there has been 
some increase in minority representation in both of these 
occupations since 1960. Between 1960 and 1970, the 
percentage of blacks employed as policemen and detec- 
tives in 'Jtate and local agencies rose from 3.6 percent to 
5.3 percent, according to a special analysis of data from 
the decer.nial Census of Population (Table V-8). Over 
the same period, the percentage of blacks employed ay 
**guards and watchmen*' in state and local agencies — the 
occupational group w»iich incl'.:des correctional 
officers — rose from 6.6 percent to 10.7 percent (Table 
V-9). Stati.stics compiled by the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission for 1973 and 1974, although not 
strictly comparable in occupational coverage, sugge.st 



thai turther increases. in minority representation had oc- 
curred in the early 1970's. Based on this source, the 
percentage of blacks among law enforcement officers 
was 6.5 percent in 1974 and 17.7 percent of all correc- 
tional officers were black in that year. Persons of Spanish 
origin accounted for an additional 2.3 percent of law 
enforcement officers, and for 3.1 percent of custodial 
officers, in 1974, 

TABLE 

Employment of Blacks and Spanish- Americans, 
as Percent of All State and Local Law 
Enforcement Officers: Selected Years: 
\ 1 960-1 974 

Pcrccni Black Pcrccnl Spanish Origin 

I960 ' 3.6 -~ 

1970' -5.3 -~ 

1973 " hA 2.3 

1974^ 6.5 2.3 

" Sourer. Tabulaiions by NMS fmm the decennial Census of Population. 1960 and 1970, 
public use \amplcs. Based on data for persons employed as "policemen and detectives." and 
as "shenfTs, bailiff*, marjhalls arkl constables." in state and local agencies. Data for Spanish 
()ri]jin ofmcers mil available on a ^'omparable basis. 

. " Source: Tabulath^ns hy NMS from rrfiorTs of stale and l(Kal govern mcnis to the Equal 
Employment Opponunity Commission (EEDC-4). Based on data for per^otu in "protecuve 
service" dtcupalion*. in state ?nd local law enforcenxnt agencies. 

Despite these indications of progress in employment 
of n^/ionty personnel, (heir representation in the uni- 
fomied police and correctional forces of state and local 
agencies was still substantially below the proportions of 
minorities in the **service populations*' of these agen- 



TABLE V-9 

Percent oj Minorities Emploxed in Line Custodial Positions in State and Local Correctional Institutions, 

Selected Years: 1960-74 



Perfenl .V'inorilie.s 



f).i(.t Sr)urvc O1.CU, n/Ycar 



Pettenr 
l)la(.K 



Perccni 
Spanish-Amerw:an 



Census of Piip»jial:on. "Guards and Walchmcn" 

1960 _ 

1970 

RKOC RriMirls. ••pintcciivc .ScfVKC Workers** ''. 

197.> , 

1974 

Census Employee Charactcri.siics Survey. "Line Custodial Workers'; 

1974— Tot?l 

Aduit in.siitutions 

Juvenile institutions" __ 

Sheriffs jails 



• .S^Mirce. Based on special rahulannn> i ^uihl.c-ase sample lapev for Male ami IocjI ejnplo>«es from ihc I960 arxl 1970 Censuses of Population 
"Defirioi as "non-whites 

.S^uute. Equal Employment Opportunity ( ...nrmss.on. KH) 4 Reports. 1974 Include^ state, county, and muh- ^oal employees. 
"'Souae: Ba*etlon NMS tabulatK.nv frnfr Ccr*vii' Jin|.<.,):e Characierutics .Survry. 1974 ETcliicles custodial • u .T\,\on. 
' Ba.scd on re^pontet indicating that employee' h«v tontact.with jtivcnilrs av port of cu.iuliHl dut¥s 
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Percent 
Women 



6.6'' 


N.A. 


5.8 


10.7 


2.0 


8.8 


15.4 


2.9 


9.3 


17.7 


3.1 


9.8 


19.4 


2.9 


14.0 


17.8 


2.6 


7.5 


32.4 


2.7 


33.7 


13.3 


3.8 


17.3 
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cies. In 1974. The deficiency has been paniculaiiy greai 
in the case of state and county police protection agencies, 
where only 1.5 percent and 4.7 percent, respectively, of 
all police officers or deputy sheriffs were black, as com- 
pared to 7.8 percent in city police agencies. 

Geographical comparisons also becrj made, by state, 
of the proportion of blacks in two major occupation 
categories: police officers in city police agencies and 
custodial officers in state prisons, with the corresponding 
proportion of blacks in the service populations of these 
agencies: 

• Police officers. The proportion of black police offi- 
cers in city police agencies was found to be much 
lower than the proportion of blacks residing in urban 
areas in almost all states and LEAA Regions (Table 
V-10). The most pronounced disparities were found 
,n Region IV and VI, which include most of the 
Southern States. In Region VJ, the proportion of 
black city policr officers wa^ only about one-third of 
their corresponding urban population ratio. Western 
States, oa the ot^^r hand, repotTed much closer 



correspondence between black puiicc uiiicci em- 
ployment, and the proportion of blacks in their 
urban population. However, among states with siza- 
ble proportions of blacks in the population (10 per- 
cent or more) only one state, Pennsylvania, had 
attained "parity'' in its proportion of police officers 
by 1974. 

• Custodial officers. A comparison was made of the 
percentage of blacks holding custodial officer posi- 
tions in state prisons with the percentage of blacks 
among the inmates of these prisons (Table V-11). In 
none of the 41 state prison systems for which such 
data were available did the racial composition of 
their guard force approach parity with that of their 
inmate populations. Among 17 reporting state sys- 
tems with large proportions of black inmates, i.e., 
40 percent or more, only 5 states — South Carolina, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and Arkansas — 
reported percentages of black custodial officers 
which were one-half or more of the corresponding 
percentage of black inmates. 



TABLE V 'lO 

Percent of Black Policemen and Detectives in City Police Agencies, 1974 Compared i: Percent of Blacks in 

Total Urban Population, by LEAA Region and State 



j[kJ StJtc 



Percent of City 
Police Offi'ere 
Who are Black 



Total. U.S. 

Region I. Tural ___ 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts -- 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Islanil - -- 
Vermont _ - 

Region U, Total 

New Jersey 

New York 

Region 111, Total . 

Delaware 

Maiyland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia _ 

Region IV, Tolal 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



Percent of 
Urban Population 
That is Black 



Ratio of Per cnl Black 

Officers to Perccrnt 
Black Urban Population 



7.8 


12.3 


.63 


2.8 


4.1 


.68 


5.6 


7.5 


.75 


0.2 


0.4 


.50 


2,1 


3,5 


.60 


0,0 


0.5 




2.7 


2.9 


.93 


0.0 


0.2 




8.4 


13.0 


.65 


7.9 


11,4 


69 


8.6 


13.6 


.63 


11.6 


16.2 


.72 


13,2 


13.9 


.95 


14 0 


19 2 


.73 


11.8 


11.7 


1.01 


lO.O 


17.6 


.57 


1.8 


5.3 


.34 


10.7 


21.8 


.49 


7.8 


28.0 


.28 


60 


15.7 


.38 


17.9 


28.3 


.62 


5.2 


10.8 


.48 


15 7 


33.6 


.47 


li.9 


23.9 


.50 


13.3 


26 5 


.50 


13.1 


2':. 5 


.61 
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TABLE V- !0 (Continued) 



Percent of Black Policemen and Detectives in City Police Agencies, 1974 Compared to Percent of Blacks in 

Total Urban Population, by LEA A Region and State 





Percent of City 


Percent of 


Ratio of Percent Black 


LEAA Region 


Police Officers 


Urtsn Population 


Officers to Percent 






1 nmi 15 oilCK 


niw^k 1 Ir^Mn Pnoiilsilann 

DiflCK urDul rupuiaijon 


Region V, Total 


9.1 


11.7 


.77 


Illinois _ _ __ 


13.0 


15.2 


.86 


Indiana ^ 


9.1 


10.3 


.88 


Michigan _ __ 


11.1 


14.6 


.76 


Minnesota _ _ 


0.6 


1.3 


.46 


Ohio _ _ 


5.8 


11.7 


.50 


Wisconsin _ __ 


1.6 


4.3 


.37 


Region VF, Total 


5.2 


16.1 


.32 


Arkansas _ __ __ __ 


7.1 


20.2 


.35 


Louisiana _ _ _ __ 


10.3 


30.6 


.34 


New Mexico , 


1.9 


2.6 


.73 






8.1 


.46 




4.2 


13.1 


.32 


Region VII. Total .SI- 


7.1 


8.6 


.83 




0.8 


2.0 


.40 


Kansas __ 


5.2 


6.8 




Missouri'' 


10.5 


13.9 


.76 




2.7 


4.3 




Region VIII, Total — - 


2.2 


2.1 


1.05 


Colorado _ _ 


3.4 


3.7 




Montana _ _ 


. 0.0 


0.4 


0 


• Ndrth Dakota 


0.0 


0.4 


0 


South Dakota _ _ 


0.3 ' 


0.2 


1.50 


Utah _ _ 


13 


0.7 


1.86 


Wyoming . _:„_ _ 


0.0 


1.2 . 


0 


Region IX » Total ^ _- 


5.0 


7.0 


- JV 


Arizona __ _ _ 


2.5 


3.4 • 


.74 


California ___ 


5.3 


7.5 


.71 




0.0 


1.1 


0 


Nevada _. 


3.8 


6.7 


.57 


Regl. ri X. Total i I 


1.2 


2.2 


.52 


Alaska ' . , 


2.2 


4.8 


.46 


Idahc 


0.2 


0.4 


.50 ^ 


Orcgt n _ 


0.8 


1.7 


.47 


Washington __ 


1.6 


2.7 


.59 


* Percent of city police who are Mack from ^uai Employmeni Opportunity Commtuion. EBOC^ Report. 1974. 






* Percen' of urban popuJaiion thai >« Wack from U S Bureau of the Census. l970Cenritx i 








Black and other minority employees of law enforce- 


f the maintenance r>ositions and 12 percent of the ma n- 


ment and correctional agencies (both uniformed ar./ 


agerial positions. 






non-uniforrned) were also found to be disproportionately 


The more favorable representation of minorities in 


concentrated in the lower paid and lower status positions 


top-managerial positions of correctional agencies than ia 


of these agencies. Thus, EEOC reports for 1974 indicate 


police agencies is also confirmed by the results of the 


that minority employees — including blacks, Spanish- 


NMS surveys of executives of these agencies in 1975. 


American and other minorities — accounted for 34 per- 


Minority members then co!:stituted the following per- 


cent of the work force in ** service maintenance'* jobs of 


centages of all auminis^rs^tors or wardens of correctional 


police protection agencies in 1974, although they held 


agencies: aduh institutions, 9 percent; juvenile institu- 


less than 9 percent of the officer positions and 3.6 per- 


tions, 13 percent; and probation and parole agencies, 4 


cent of the managerial po<>itions. The disparity was 


'pei^ent. In contrast, bk^ki and members of other minqr- 


somewhat less pronounced in the case of state and local 


ity groups held 1 


percent :r less of police chief or 


correctional agencies, where nninorities eid 26 percent 


sheriff positions. 
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TABLF V-11 



Blacks as Percent of Custodial Officers and of Inmate Populatioh s in State Prisons for Selected States, 

by LEA 4 Region, 1973-74 

Pcrccni Black Cos- Pcacni Black 

Suite (odiaJ Officers. 1974 • Innwlca. 1973 «• 

Region I: 

Maine 0.0 2.0 

/ Vermont 0.0 0.4 

R^sgion il: 

New Jersey 25.6 ' 49.7 ' 

New York 20.3 58.3 

Region lii: 

Delaware 38.0 60.1 

Maryland 42.7 74.0 

• Pennsylvania 10.2 56.5 

Viiginia 13.9 59.3 

West Virginia 0.8 15.3 

Region iV: 

Florida 8.5 56.2 

•-Geoigia .„ 6.7 63.5 

Kentucky . ^ 4.8 = 26.9 

Mississippi i ■ 27. \ 63.0 

North Carolina- _A ^ 16.0 54.0 

South Carolina '- : - 40.8 58.6 ^ 

Region V: ^ v 

Illinois ^ . 23.7 57.5 

Indiana . 13.2 41.4 

Michigan . ^ 5.9 . 58.5 

Minnesota A 0.0 16.1 

Wisconsin — " 1 4 30.1 

Region VI: 

Arkansas - 33.3 47.6 

Louisiana 15.8 71.1 

New Mexico 0.0 11.6 

Oklahoma — 114 26.3 

Texas 1 4.9 43 4 

Region VII: 

Iowa . 0.9 19.1 

Kansas 6.7 31.7 

Nebraska > 9.3 . 29.7 

Region VIII: 

Colorado 3.2 19.3 

Momma 0.0 1.6 

North Dakota . 0.0 1.8 

South Dakota * 0,0 1.9 

Utah - - 0.4 9.2 

Wyoming — ^ — 0.0 4.2 

Region IX: 

-Arizona ^ 4.0 ' 21.5 

CaJifomia ^ 117 31.8 

Nevada - . 1^0 21.8 

''legion X: 

Alaska . : i 0.0 16.0 

Idaho 1 ' 1.6 1.6 

Oregon . *- 2.7 13.3 

Washington I 2.8 17.4 



• Source: Equi] Employ mem Oppoftimity'^boinmbilon. EBO-4 Repon. 1974. 

" ^me: U.S. Depvtment of Itntice. LEA A. UnpuNUhed Reportii. Sutea for whkh either perr.:nt -^4 cusiodiaJ office jt Black inmates were not available, were onilted. 

* Iivclud9« "cCier nces.** 
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In addition to the above data on the actual proportions 
of minority personnel employed, by occupation, an 
analysis was made of recruitment and attrition rates of 
minority personnel in law enforcement and correctional 
officer positions in 1974. In Fiscal Year 1974, a special 
analysis of EEOC reports indicated that 13.1 percent of 
all new hires of police officers and sheriffs were minority 
group members (blacks or Spanish-Americans), a sig- 
nificantry higher proportion than their share of tptal 
officer positions in these agencies at the end of Fiscal 
Year 1974 (9.3 percent). Similarly, 27.4 percent of all 
new hires to custodial officer positions were minority 
group members, as compared to their current proportion 
of 22.9 percent, of total custodial officer positions in 
these agencies. These higher recruitment rates, in com- 
bination with lower attrition rates for minority group 
incumbents, had contributed to the net increases in their 
share of total officer positions in these law enforcement 
and correctional agencies dunng fiscal year 1974. 

The above data refer to experience during a year of 
relatively high personnel turnover and employment 
growth. Th^re is no assurance that the favorable recruit-, 
ment differentials for minority gt)up members can be 
maintained during the period 1975-85 when competition 
for these positions may be more severe. Projections of 
minority group employment in police and sheriffs' agen- 
cies were made, however, under an initial assumption 
that minority groiJp members would maintain the same 
ratio of new officer accessions and the same relative 
attrition rates as in 1974. Based on these assutnptions, 
the percentage of minority group members in police 
officer or deputy sheriff positions in the 3,400 jurisdic- 
tions covered by the EbOC reports would increase from 
9.3 percent in 1974 to 13 percent in 1985. the latter 
percentage wouFd, however, remain below the projected 
proportion of blacks" and Spanish-Americans in the U.S. 
population of 17.6 percent in 1985. 

A second set of estimates was also prepared to deter- 
mine the average percentage of minority group members 
whL> would have to be hired by these agencies each year 
between 1974 and 1985, in order to attain parity with 
their projected overall population ratio jf 17.6 percent in 
1985. At(ainmt*nt of this proportion of minority group 
members in state and local police officer and sheriffs' 
positions would require an increase in the percentage of 
ninorities to be recruited from 13.1 perfient in Fiscal 
Year 1974, to an?- average 18.1 percent per year, 
between ^974 and 1985. In tive absence of greatly inten- 
sified minority recruitment efforts, including appropriate 
modifications of selection criteria, it appears, unlikely 
that this ratio will oe attained. 

r/omen. With limited exceptions, police officer and 
correctional officer positions have traditionally been con- 
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sidered as "men's occupations." The relatively few 
women employed in these positions have been typically 
assigned to specialized roles. In the case ot pr>lice protec- 
tion agencies, swom women police officeis have been 
most frequently used in juvenile units, in sex criminal 
investigations, as matrons in jails or lock-ups, or in 
various clerical or technical functions. In addition, 
women uniformed personnel are used extensively in aux-. 
iliary non-swom positions, such as part-time school 
cros.sing guards, or as parking meter attendants or * 'me- 
ter maids'*. In correctional institutions, women officer^ 
are mainly assigned to supervision of female or juvenile 
inmates, and to non-contact roles in adult male institu- 
tions, for example, in inspection of female visitors to 
prisons. 

Among the discriminatory practices of police agencies 
noted in the report of the National Advisoiy Commission 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals were the 
maintenance of fixed quotas or ceilings oh recruitment of 
women officers, discriminatory hiring, atid discrimina- 
tory promotional practices. In both the police, and correc- 
tional fields, emphasis in equal employment opportunity 
programs has been placed on a broader scope of duty or 
occupational assignments— for example, to regular pa- 
trol duties, in the case of women police officeis. 

As in the case of minority recruitment, pressures for ^ 
change in these practices have come mainly from sources 
outside of the criminal justice agencies themselves. A 
1970 Supreme Court decision (Griggs v. Duke Power 
Company, 401, U.S. 424) required that employment 
selection criteria must nondiscriminatory, specifically 
job-related, and ^validated. In 1972, the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission was empowered to en- 
force Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as it 
applies to discrimination against women. The growth of 
ihe ''women's rights'' movement, exemplified by the 
periding Equal Rights Amendment, has provided further 
impetus to measures to eliminate discrimination in 
hiring. In addition, recent labor market developments — 
notably the decline in job opportunities in some tradi- 
tional women's fields, such as teaching— has encouraged 
many well educated wOmen to seek alternative employ- 
ment in previously male occupations, including the law 
enforcement and correctional fields. 

The available statistics indicate that there has been a 
smair but measurable increase in the proportions of 
w ome i ^ ^ ' t ^^ ^i fll i ff P^ ^ ^ l^ 4^^v^1^o 1 1 . il officers. As 
showiJ in TableV-i7?W^^^ em- 
ployed as police officers rose .shghtly betSten 1960 aod 
1970, based on both Census and FBI statistics for these 
years, and reached 3.0 percent in 1974,. based on EEOC 
^ reports for the la. ^r year. The proportions of women ' 
employed as correctional, or line custodiaf officers, has 



btrtti found to vary signiticantly, depending upon the 
'>c;;upationaJ classihcations followed in the various data 
sources; hence, lio valid estimates ot trends are avail- 
able. 

In police agencies, an analysis of female employment, 
based on the NMS occupational groupings, indicates 
thai -among swom officers — women are disproportion- 
s' rssigned to support functions or duties, as 
C'Miipared to line functions, or to positions in line man- 
agement and supervision (Table V-13). In correctional 
agencies, women comprised a ;nuch larger proportion 
(33.7 percent) of line custodial personnel in contact with 
juveniles, as compared to 7.5 percent, in adult institu- 
tions and 17.3 percent in sheriffs' jails — the latter includ- 

TABLE V-12 

Percent of Women Employed as Law Enforcement Offi- 
cers in State and Ux'al Agencies, Selected Years: ^ 
1 960-1 970 



S'.uii.'.' ami Ycjrs 



Census of Population " ^policemen, detective, 
sheriffs): 

I9t0 

1970 

FBI (swom ufficers): 

. 1960 

1970 ...^ 

EEOC^ (protective service workers): 

1973^ 

1974 ...^ ___ 



1.9 
2.9 

2.0 



2.7 

3.0 



* Source: Ba&ed un spccuil lubtiJahi-kns rrom Joccnnul Censuses public- asc tapes Cmm ihe 
I960 and 1970 Censuses of FopuJation 
*FBI. Umform Crime Rfports. 1971, Tab!-: 53. 1974. TjNc 5« I^tluJcs sUtc pt)JKC 

Ig^ tic ICS 

' Fufuii fcmployiricrit (>pp<if luniiy Ccwnmissiiin. hK> 4 Hcp« ru. I'>''^ anJ l'^74 



ing detention facilities for both adults and Juveniles. 

On the basis of recent recruitment and turnover ex- 
perience, only limited progress in utilization of women 
in line law enforcement positions can be expected in the 
next decade. An analysis of EEOC reports indicates that 
the proportion of women recruited as police officers in 
fiscal yjai 1974 was 6.0 percent, a significanMy iiigiier 
proportion than their share of total police oflicor posi- 
tions, of 2.8 percent. However, attrition riites iov women 
police officers were also slightly h;.gher than for men. A 
continuation of the 1974 recruitment and attrition experi- 
ence would result in only a modest net growth in their 
share of total police officer positions, to about 3.9 per- 
cent in 1985, due in part to the overall slowdown in 
growth of police employment indicated by our pro- 
jections. 

In the correctional sector, a key factor which will tend 
to check the growth in the proportion of women in line 
custodial positions is the very slo.w net employment 
growth projected for child care workers in juvenile in- 
stitutions, where a relatively large proportion of women 
are employed. Thus, in the absence of a significant 
change in current recruitment, and assignment practices 
for women in adult correctional institutions, it is unlikely' 
that their overall share- of line custodial positions will 
increase materially in the coming decade. 

D. Conclusions 

Our examination of recent personnel turnover experi- 
ence in key criminal justice occupations and of related 
personnel issues has identified a number of significant 
personnel management problems, which have adversely 
affected the overall performance of many law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agencies. High personnel 



TABLE V-13 

Employment of Women in State and Local Police Agencies, by NMS Occupational Group: 1974 



Tot J I 
F;npl»>)ccs 



Pcrccnl of 
Total 



All employees 520,413 

Police Officers: 

Swom officers, excluding auxiliary officers. totaJ <. 398,115 

Management and supervision 61,610 

Line patrol and investigation 302.215 

Direct support j 17.117 

Indicpct support : 17.164 

Auxiliary officers and trainees (school ci ^^r.ing guards, meter checkers, pt^lice 

aides, etc.) . ^5,243 

Civilian employees, total . 86,055 

Direct support __ ^ 26,988 

Indirect support 58,303 

• Includes 763 civtJian -xnunnel classified m IifK: m^;r»i{ement and super vistny positionv 
Source 'U.S. Bureau of the Census Employee Char jcicristics Survey. 1974 



78,711 

6,337 
101 
4,216 
^ 1,244 
7^ri 

50,758 

10,754 
40,000 



14.6 

1.6 

0.1 
1.4 
7.3 
4..S 

59.6 
59,0 

39.9 
68.6 
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liirnn^cr r:jiCN, a- a^ dltliculllc^ in rccmilnicnl o\ 

qiKiliticd apph'.ani>. lute" t>ccii c\{>:ricnccLl by many 
agencies during the car!" !W)'s, in ^uch K'jy tKCupa- 

* >ns as a^^isl^«.a prosecutors and defenders, corruclionai 
otficers/child care workers and law enforcemeni officers 

^iSp the ^malIcr police and sheriffs' agencies. Low salaries, 
lack ot* career oppoiiunilies and the difficult working 
c•>ndilion^ chuniclerislic i)f many of these jobs were 
ideni' led as iMpon;inl c./Ptnbiiting fa<:ii.,s. High p^irson- 
nel tin lover liad served to reduce 'hc-avera^'e experience 
level *i pers )nnel in these posinons. and had entailed 
subsiari-ial investments in recruiiment and initial training 
of replacements. 

The reducti'.Mis in persi^nnel turnover experienced 
since 1974. in turn, appear lo have been due primarily to 
external labor market factors, i.e.. the growth in unem- 
ployment accompanying the recent economic recession, 
rather than w any basic inipiovement in- the relative pay 
or conditions of ••mploynient in these occupations. To 
the extent that the labor market continues t(i proviJt^ a 
suqilus of )v)b seekers, in rel;».lion to available openings. 
(K^rsonnel luniov<^^ and recruitmcp' problems will be 
reduced in the years immediately ahead, f rom a person- 
nel management standp<nnt. this will, at least tcmporar- 
ilv, provide favorable coiiditions for more selective 
recruitment and fcr a shift of emphasis in training pro- 
grams tiOn] quantity lo qualiiy. 

However, our lon^-jr-range iLssessment. predicated on 
restoration of more favorable economic growth rates by 
the earlv 19S()*s. mdicatcs the likiihtx)d of an increase in 
personnel turno* cr unless correcave actions are taken. 
Some of these actions, such as neet^'^d adjustments in 
salary structures, arc noniially not within the authority of 
agencv executives, themselves. Hiuvever. more can be 
done, in manv .igencics, to improve career deyelopnient 
programs. U) correct adverse working conditionj^ and to 
u.ake jobs more challenging. Organizational reforms, 
such as- consolidation of vei> small police or prosecutor 
agencies and unification of court systems, would also 
Kelp to reduce persoimel turnover, by broadening train- 
ing and advancement opportunities. \ 
• An addiliiuial personnel policy issue\|iscussed in this 
chapter, has been tlie assessment of progress by law- 
enforcement and correctional agencies in providing 
equitable employment opportunities to minority person- 
nel and women. Based on available statistics, progress 
has been limited and uneven. The percentage of blacK 

• officers is still very iow in state and county police and 
sheriffs* agencies, and few states or regions havf. 
achieved parity befween the proportions of blacks in the. r 

'N „ population and that in their police forces. Although the / 
^proportions of blacks am<^ng corrcettonal officers was 
'found to l-ie ^ .me rally higher than in 'police agencies. 



none of the siate prison systems with substantial propor- 
fions of black inmates had approached similar ratios in 
their conectionai staffs. Finally, our assessment of the 
employment of women in line law enforcemeni or cor* 
rectionai positions has revealed very limited overall 
progress in broadening employment opportunities for 
wompp outside of the traditional ''female-type" posi- 
tions in these aseucie^s. 
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CHAPTER VI. HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE PERSONNEL: 
THE LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



in addition to surveying the quantitative personnel 
needs' of criminal justice agencies, a central task of the 
National Manpower Survey was to assess the adequacy 
of the training and education of personnel in these agen- 
cies and of existing federal assistance programs for these 
pi<rpo5C^. The largest and most visible of these. LEAA- 
tun led programs has been the Law Enforcement Educa- 
tion Prograri*'(LEEP). Expenditures for this progi^am 
exceeded $41 million in Fiscal Year 1975 and accoiinled 
for more than one-half of ioiai'LEAA funded expendi- 
tures for training and academic assistance. During the 
8 years following its authorization by the Congress in 
June 1968. t! LEEP program is estimated to have pro- 
vided financial assistance to a quarter of a million em- 
ployees, or potential employees, of criminal justice 
agencies, witji a total cumulative expenditure of «$234 
million. 

The premise underlying the LEEP program is that an 
upgrading of the educational level of criminal justice 
personnel, particularly, police officers, is a necessa.y 
' condition for improving the performance of these per- 
sonnel. The firsi section of this chapter presents evidence 
bearing on this issue based on a combination of research 
approaches, including occupational task analyses, ex- 
ecuv./e assessments, and empirical research on the rela- 
tionship between educational . attainment and job 
performance of police officers. It also presents data on 
current and projected educational standards for entry into 
these positions. 

The second section assesses the role played by the 
LEEP program in contributing to the educational upgrad- 
ing of criminal justice persoffhel, including both quan- 
titative Snd qualitative aspect.s of the. LEEP-funded 
college projgrams. 

The third section examines the implications of future 
trends in agency personnel needs c .id re.<;ources for LEEP 
or other federal academic assi.stance programs. 

The final section summarizes our findings coneeniing 
majdr needs and priorities for academic assistance, based 
on these assessments. 

A. The Issue of Educational Standards 

1 . Major commission recommendations, A^lthough 



the need for college-educated administrators in both law 
enforcement and correctional agencies has long been 
recognized, recommendations that all line officers in 
these activities be required — or encouraged — to pursue 
their education beyond the high school graduation level 
are of more recent origin and have been largely confined 
to the law enforcement field. Such diverse organizations 
as the Police Foundation, the American Bar Association 
and the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
have become proponents of higher education for police, 
as part of a process of ^^professionalizing" the police 
occupation. Perhaps the greatest impetus for educational 
upgrading of police officers, however, has come from 
the two national commissions convened during the past 
10 years to recommend improvements in the criminal 
justice system. " , \ 

• The Report of the President's Gomtnission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice (1967) 
proposed an immediate requirement of a bac- 
calaureate degree for all police officers in supervis- 
ory and executive positions and a similar four-year 
degree requirement for all swom police officers as 
an * 'ultimate- airn." The latter recommendation was 
coupled, however, with a proposal for establishment 
of three levels of entry Mnto police work: (1)' a 
"community service officer" who would serve in an 
apr* ce or para-professipnal role, without general 
arr ers; (2) a swom police officer, and (3) a 

ncv, puMtion of ''police agent," with broader scope 
and higher qualifications than the general police - 
officer. The "community service officer" position 
would not require a college education and would 
provide a channel of entry- into police work for 
motivated younger persons, who might not other- 
wise qualify for sworrt officer positions. The educa- 
tional standards for the swom police. officer would 
be progressively raised from the then-prevailing 
' standard of a high school diploma to that of a college 
diploma. The proposed '*police agent" position in 
turn, would initially require a- two-year college de- 
gree, and .^n ultimate four-year degree.' 

o The report of the National Advisory Commission on . 



Criminal Justice Standards and Goils (19?:^) also 
proposed a phased inc /ease :n minimum eJucatNanal 
standards for all new entrants into sworn officer 
positions, from an immedi^.e requirement for com- 
pletion of one year of college, to an ultimate re 
qiiirement of a bachelor's degree by 1972.- 

In contrast to the above recommendations on police 
officer ;5tandards, the national commissions, as well as 
professional associations in the correctional field, have 
generally supported a more modest minimum standard ot 
high school graduation for the line correctional officer 
position, these recommendations have no doubt been 
influenced^ by the narrower range of responsibilities of 
most line" correctional officer positions than of police 
officers, and by /lesser agency emphasis on minimum 
educational standards for correctional officers than in the 
case of police officers/Thus while the President's Crime 
Commission repotted, i^ 1967, that over 70 percent of 
police departments required a high school diploma for 
police candidates, and that a number of departments had 
alreadf established a requirement for some college work, 
a survey of state correctiBnal systems that year indicated 
that only 59 percent of the states required a high school 
xiiploma or CCD for sekction as a li^e correclional 
, officer. Although there h-.s been littje support for estab- 
lishment of a higher educational standard as a require- 
ment for entry into basic correctional officer's positions, 
the President's Crime Commission Task Force on Cor- 
rections, as well as professional organizations s\ich as the 
American Correctional Association, have recommended 
upgrading of educational levels of con-ectional officers, 
generally, through continuing education programs, as 
part. of cereer development of correctional officers tor 
.supervisory and managerial positions and for increased 
• assumption of certain coiinsding functions by these per- 
sonnel.] ' 

The/ proponents of a college-level educational re- 
quireitient for entry into police officer positions ^ave 
supported this- recommendation on several gr unds. 
Thei4 have included job complexity and scope, oi^aniza- 
ttojnal considerations and labor market factors: 

%Job corjiplexity. The wide variety ot casks and re- 
sponsibilities of police offtceiTi, including many m- 
volving considerable klse of discretion, have been 
cited as requiring personnel with a broad under- 
standing of social arid behavioral problems., includ- 
ing particularly t^ose relevant, ta^community 
• relations, to crisis intet-verition and to juvenile delin- 
quency behaviour In addition, the introduction of. 
new technology into both the patfrol and investiga- 
tive functions; as well as the requirement for in- 
creased legal sophistication ^as a result of recent 



Supreme Cou n decisions, have, it i^ claimed, 
further increased the intellectual- and educational 
demands of the police officer position. 

« Organizational connderations. In addition to jus- 
tifications based on ihe specific duties and knowl- 
edge needs of the basic patrol officer, others have^ " 
emphasized that career development considerations 
require a large pool of college trained line police * 
oi;;cers, since selection of investigators, supervisors 
and managerial personnel is almost entirely from . 
internal sourx:es. it has also been contended that, 
although college education may not be essential for 
performance of many police officer tasks, the better 
educated personnel are more proficient in certain of 
these tasks- are more trainable for more cr - v ^ex or 
specialized assignments, %re likeiy to be ...>s au- 
thoritarian and are more apt to support of-adapt to 
innovative approaches, such as team policing, thus 
creating an impetus for systems, change and p- 
provement. 

• Labor market trends. The increasing educatiohal 
attainment of the labor force— .and the growing trend 
toCvards extension of the norrfial educational period 
> to includr at least 2 years of coHege— has in-, 
creased the pooUof potential applicants for police 
positions with at least some'college education, it has 
, been contended thatMf police departments coi^tinue 
' . to maintain a high school graduate standard of 

.'they will— in effect— be lowering their standards in 
relation to Other occupations arid to th^ gem/ral edu- 
cationaMevel-of-their service^ populations, in addi- , 
tion, as opportunitiv^*^ for higher education aa* 
^^democratized," "the smaller pool of non-college 
trained applicants will tend to fedcome fncreasjngty 
less qualified, in terms of motivation and ability. j 

Not air iiuthprities, either inj^e or outside of the 
police profession, have accepted>he above reasoning.^ 
Opponents- of a mandatory minimum educational stand^ 
ard above the high school graduate level, although not 
challenging the desirability of continuing lugher eduta- 
nion for police officers, have questioned the>elevance^of 
* college educatton, per se , to the performancetjf-theXasks 
of the basic patrol officer, contending that rhany othw 
aptitudes-- 3uc1i as motivation, innate intelligence, hon- 
esty and inter-peri;onal ^skills— are more retevant to 
police performance.. N^loreover, in the absence of demon- 
strated job relevance,,. they have contended thpt esta6- 
lishment of higher educational standards has the effect of 
discriminating against *^Iherwise qualified applicants, 
from minority grotSl^s and thus is incompatible with equal 
employment opportunity policies. , 



Several approaches wore taken, in ihe^ present >.iud>. 
to assess the validity ot llu .tbow: po sitions. These have 
included: (1) an analysis ot police oilieer ut^ks. aiid 
related skill arid knowledge requirements, bi'sed on ^oc - 
cupational aniilysis, rating: procediire:.; (2^ a -review of* 
available empirical research on the relaiionship Letween 
educational attainment and police perfomiance; and i3) . 
survey of police executive opinion cohceriiing relative 
performance of college and non-college tramed oiTicers. 
These findings are summarized in the following sections. 

2 . Occ up at ion a I a nuly sis fi ndi ni*s. In t he cou r se o t 
NMS field visits to law enforcement agencies, data* were . 
collected from small sampjefJ^ of police officers on tasks 
performed on skill and knowledge requirements for 
these tasks; and on the ways in which these^^skills had 
been leamied, or cou'-^ best be acquired, ^n the judgment 
of the respondents. T vo measures of the educational, 
level needed for each ;jsk were applied to these results - 
by NMS job analysis. The fii^st was the General Educa- 
tion^ Development lating scale, on which each of the 
tasks was rated for level of complexity along three 
dimensions — reasoning, mathematics, and ^ langnaj;e 
' skills. The second measure was the incUm bent's own' 
assessment as to whethe.' college education was * *neces- 
sary or highly, dgsirable** for each of the tasks j^er- 
formed. 

• Of the mqre^ than 30 tasks performed most patrol* 
•line officers in the agencies visited, none was identified • 
by either, method fas requiring college education. In con- , ' 
trasjt» a significant number of tasks performed bv super, 
visors and by ma page rial -level officers was considered as 
i/eguiri'ng college educ i . based upon one or both o^f 
th^ above criteria /Gei. i ally, either special^ training or 
i«f(5nml on-the-job experience or straining (from co- 
workers and suocrviJiors) \ycre considered to be the besj 
^ Ways to learn an^th^^patwl officer tasks, as well as many 
of those perfont(ed by ! ' r ranking officers. 

^h^ above apjiraisal^ cannc)j, however, be considered 
as^finitive, for several reasons. The GE;b ratthg proce- 
dure is.designed[fo measure the complexity and sophisti- 
• cation qf a-^vin task, but not explicitly to indicate^ 
whetTt^r collQgp I education is required- Both the GED 
ijatinj^ ari^ Ine ncuriibcnts* ratings wc^re based on the^' 
jiidgmeiitSjpC a^ small number of individuals ^ind arc 
subjedt to their mases and preconceptions. Fuilhermorc, 
the establistiitieri of a content link between a task and an 
af§5^of. knowledge is inherently difficult and judgmental , 
witli respect to r umy of the more broadly deftYied tasks 
performed by police officers. ' ^ 



3. *^An 
.educatio « 



al 



e search findings.^ AlthoUgh college* 
ot be essential for performance of any 



^ ...v., /r 

specific jwA olfficer t^sk, h is possihlf/That' college-- 



edut.'ated personnel, a group, do in fact perfoim^^tter 
than other police officers. In the past decade, a ninrber 
of einpiricar*^tLkJiei: have .attempited to test this 
hypothesis. One group of studies has attempti?d to meas- 
ure the relationship between educTffKiy, other personnel 
characteristics and actual peiformaii^. A second group 
has. l^ss'directly, atteiripted to measure the relationship 
between educationi-.l background and certain psychologi- 
cal traits presumed^o bd^^ desirable for police work. 

a I St adit' s of relationship he twee n educatio i and 
.police' performame . Onq of the most comprehensive of 
these studies, by Go hep and Chaiken of^he Rand Corpo- 
ration, was based on a longitudinal sample of 1,915 
police officers in New York City for the period 1957- 
1968 'and included 33 "predictor" variables and, 12 
measui^s of performance. Based on simple correlations, 
officers with higher educational attainment were found to 
be more likely to be promoted rapidly and less likely to 
have been subject to dis ciplinary action. However, when 
other variables were included through mul\iple regres- 
sion analysis, educational level- was nol- found, to be a 
significant performance factor, excep^ With respect to the 
freq'uenjjy of civilian complaints. 

Some cbnfirmation of the relationship between educa- 
tional level 2nd rapicJity .of promotion cf pplicc officers is 
provided by an analysis ^(Jf the relationship between col- 
lege education and bccupational level of police officers, 
baseion the results of the Census Bureau's 1974 Survey 
of Characteristics of Employees of Criminal Justice 
Agencies. Table Vl-1 shows the percentage of police 
officers who have completed, one or^ore year of col- 
lege, by length of tenure, in^ach of four occupational 
categories: basic patrol officers, investigators, super- 
visors and managers. Among officers w«th liie same 
length of tenure, the proportion of college educated 
officers, was found to be higher in each of the higher- 
level oceupaticjfiai categories — investigators, supervisors 
and managers — thin among the basic patrol officers, 
with the exception of those with fewer than 6 years of. 
agency tenure. Thus, among officers wit** 16 or more 
years of tenure, about one-ftalf of all supervisors, but 
only/aboiij one-fifth of basic patrol officers, had some 
colldge education. On the other hand, within each tenure 
groiflp. other than those with 2 1 or njore years of service, 
the propoition of college educated offic^ at the man- . 
,agenal level — such ^ chiefs and deputy chiefs of 
police — was smaller than those at the supervisory lev^L. 
Tliis'af^parcPt anomaly is probably dpe to the fact that a 
"^J/^atively large riroportiort of^managcrial level officer 
are employed in me'?t^nialler, less-urban agencies, where . 
general educatioipal levels of personnel tend to be lower, 
whereas bbth impervgprs and investigators are more 
concent ratej^ in the larger agencies^" ' / 
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TABLE VI . ^- 
Percentage of Sworn Ui\^^ Enforcemerj Personnel 
With One or More Years of College, 
by Occupauon and Years of S^n ^ce 
in Present Agency, 1974 



Us.ThHn 6iulO iliol5l6lo 20 21 or Mvwr 
6 Yc*n ^ cin Vc-r Yeirs Years 
la.ui*: Tenure Tenu'c .1 enure T'.nurr 



All Kw,.n» pcrs*-* jnel 
Parol office s 
Investigators _. 
Supervisors A __ 
iWanagcrs 



50.9 
53.2 
70.7 

34.5 



47.6 
M.3 
62.9 
70.3 



45,4 
35.1 
59,4 
63.1 
48.7 



35.1 
22.6 
52.4 
43.2 
-46.3 



.M.6 
20.2 
27.1 
50.9 
39. R 



Source: L' S. Bureau of ihc Cerr,u. Cr.m.ru.1 JtK:Kc En.p1c.ytc Clur«cU:r..lH:N Survey. 
1974 

An additional study, designed tciidentify characteris- 
tics related to field performar.ce of Chicago police offi- 
ers found ■^ ^'gnificanl relationship, between education 
and perfoni>^ rcc atings t^)r one of the groups of whiie 
officers studi.v tut for none of t{>c ^ro-jps of black 
nfficeis included in ihe study. / 
I .0n the negative side, there is some evidence, in these 
other btud^es, indiciiUng that college educate, offi- 
wis are more Mkely to resign voluntarily. Although 

t^er turnover is not a direct measure of performance, it 
s entail a cost to the employing agency for recruit- 
ment and trdi.iing of replacements. 

b Education and police officer uttitudes. A number 
of studies have attempted to measure the relationship of 
college education and authoritarian attitudes among 
police officers Studies by Smith,' Locke and Walker, 
■ based on samples of r.'ew York City police officer^, 
indicate that oFficcis attending college are less authontai- 
ian than other officers. On rhe other hand, a study by 
Smith and Osironi found only weak and inconclusive 
relationships between college eJducation and certavo re- 
s.;. onses to authoritarian attitudes. 



Although the abov^ citations are not intended as a 
compiehciisivc summary of research on tiiis issue, the 
results are generally representative. Only limited correla- 
uoxd have been'established between college education 
an4 police performance. This research is not sufficient 
citfier to ^^prov-'' or ^^dlsp ove'' that such relationships 
ex^sl.'lt is,'however, quite clear thai many faccors. other 
than number of years of fom^al education, contribute to 
\jolh police performance and to attitudes of poUce offic- 

^^4. .Police chief appraisals. The NMS survey of law 
/enforcement executives revested police chiefs in juns- 
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dictions with 17.000 or more population to compare the 
performance of college-educated police officers— ihose 
who had earned college degrees— with that of otht^r 
officers, both in tenns of overall performance and in 
terms of seven more specific tasks or. performance 
criteria. The --.suits revealed a sharp division of opimon 
among police chiefs: / 
- About 40 percent 6f the nearly 1,100 police chiefs 
responding to this question considered that fcoUege- 
educaled officers as a group made better officers. 
However, 35 percen; saw no difference between 
college and non college men in overall perform- 
ance, and 13 percent rated non-college educated 
officers as superior. An additional 12 percent ex- 
pressed no judgment on this issue (Table VI-2)'. 

• Among the seven aspects of police performance 
-;.'ith respect to which separate ratings of college 
educated men were requested, a majority of those 
expressing opinions considered college men 
superior in only two cajtegories: **handling pa- 
perwork" and **achievin^ promotion/' More than 
40 percent of all respondents also rated college men 
as superior in * ^dealing Witl> juveniles'' and *^deal- 
ing with citizens." On the other hand, less than 30 
percent gave superior ratings to the college officers 
in performance of patrol duties, in **m.aking^uaiity 
"^^sts" or ** generating fewer citi2;en complaints." 

• College-educated personnel were more often per- 
ceived as superior to other officeis by chiefs of large 
agencies than by chiefs of small agencies. In all of. 
the perfortnance dimensions but one (; Equality of 
arrests")/ the percentage of chiefs rating college 
gi-aduates superior rose with each succeeding size 
categot^ (see Table VI-3). Among very large agen- 
cies (4(X) or more employees) a majority of respond- 
ents rarted college-educated officers as superior in all 
the performance dimensions except **patrol" and 
'^making quality arrests." Ineach size c.Hegory, the 
dimensions in which college officers were rated the 
highest were those most associated with urban 
policing— paperwork and dealing with citizens ;;rsd 
juveniles. 

• Executives' overall appraisals of college and noncol- 
lege personnel were stroiigly correlated with their 
own educational achievements and their ages (Table 
VI-^). Seventy-four percent of the chiefs with 
graduate work and 64 percent of those with 
bachelor's degrees rated college graduates as 
su^rior, as compared with omy 29 percent of the 
chiefs with only a high school diploma. Similarly, 
63 percent of the chiefs aged 30-39 year>, but only 
33 percent of those 60 years or over, considered 
college officers to be superior to those who do noc 
have colle^ degrees. 



TABLE VI— 2 



Police Chief Appraisals of Performance of Collej^e-Educated 
and Non-Collei»e Educated Officers, 1975 
(Percent distribution) 
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TABLE V 1-3 

Percentages of Police Chiefs Ratin ii College -Educated Officers as Superior to Non-College Officers, 

by Size of Agency " 



PcrlornijiiLC 

.DllllCMMiUlN 



Patrol 

Dealing with' juveniles 

Dealing with citizens i- 

Making quality arrests - 

Handling paperwork 

Achieving piomotions 
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Overall performance 



All 
Ai;crK;ic> 



,Si/.c ol" Agency 



()~I49 
Kmplo>cc> 



1 50 -.W 
Employees 



400 <ir 
more Employe! 





(n-K57) ' 


(n-1.19) 




30.4 


29,2 


34.4 


35,6 


49.3 


48,2 


52.3 


56,0" 


46,2 


44,9 


49.2 


54,5 


32.1 


31.0 


38.7 


32.8 


75.0 


72,9 


83.1 


83.1 


52,9 


49.9 


60.7 


' 66.3 


30.1 


28.5 


40.7 


36,8 


45.0 


. 44.4 


44.4 


52,1 



■ chief of agencies in juru>xiictii)n> of I 7.(XK) ir rnorc 
Source. NMS Eiiecuiive Survey. 1915 



TABLE VI-4 

Executives' Opinions on Overall Performance of College Educated and Non-College Educated Police Officers, by Age 
\ and Educaiional Attainment of Respondent, 1975 ^ 



Percent Distriburion 



Aff: arxl rxlucjlit>ti 
of PoIkc C'liicf 

Age:. 

30-39 years — 

' 40-49 years ' 

50-59 years , 

. .60 years and over 



Number ^ College Etlu- 
of cafed OfliccrN 

Reports Superior 



Non-College No DiffcrcrKc 
{)fticcrN or 
.SupcritH No Opinion 



120 


63.3 


10.0 


26.7 


418 


48,1 


13,9 


38.0 


366 


39.6 


12,8 


47.5 


94 


33,0 


21.3. 


' 45.7' 



9y 
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TABLE Vl-4 

Executives' Opinions on Overall Perj'onnance of College Educated and Non-College Educated Police Officers, by Age 

and Educational Attainment of Respondent, 1975 "—Continued 



Percent Distribution 



lit W^Kc ( hid 



Sum her 

of 
RepKirts 



Collc^ EJu- 
cjtcd Officers 
Superior 



Non-College 
Officers 
Superior 



No UifftreiKe 



No Opinion 



Educational Attainment: ^ 

Graduate work - 74.0 4,0 .0 

Bachelor's degree 76 60.5 6.o 2.9 

Some college ^2 41.6 14.5 43.9 

Less than high school 23.1 30 8 46.2 

■ Source: S'MS Bwrcutivc Survey of pulicc chieU m jurisdictions w ith I 7.U(M) m more popubtion. 1975. 
No«c: Detail nij> not add i.» 11)0.0 pertcnt due to rounding 

* * ♦ questionnaires also elicited information on current 

In summary, there is no more of a consensus among agendy selection standards for new entrants into line 

police chiefs than among researchers concerning the ef- positions, as well as on agency policies with respect to 

fects of college education on police perfonnance. To a continuing education of their personnel. Such mforma- 

considerable extent, the judgment of police chiefs on this tion was obtained from heads of sheriffs; agencies and 

issue appears to be strongly influenced bv their own adult and juvenile correctional agencies, as well as from 

background and role perceptions: younger and college- police chiefs. 

educated executives and tho^e in the larger urban agen- As shown in Table VI-5, a high school diploma was 

cies express a strong preference for college educated the standard minimum entrance requirement for sworn 

officers, whereas the older, less-educated executives are officers in police and sheriff agencies accounting for 

much less lively to have a positive appraisal. Police - more than 80 percent of all police employees. About 13 

executives, generally, see little difference in perforrri- percent of police agencies and 16 percent of sheriffs' 

ance between the two groups in terms of those dimen- agencies had no formal educational standard or one less^ 

sions of police work most closely associated with the than a high school diploma, while only small 

duties of the basic line patrol officers, i.e., patrol per- proportions— about 5 percent of the police agencies artd 

forfnance and quality of arrests. The task which is most 2 percent of the sheriffs^ agencies— had requirements for 

closely correlated with academic ability, i.e., handling one or more years of college. Smaller police and sheriffs' 

of paperwork, is the one aspect in which a large majority agencies, i.e., with fewer than 150 employees, tended to 

do recognize the superiority ofcollege trained personnel. have lower minimum educational standards than did 

Police executives, by a smaller majority, also recognize large and medium-sized agencies, 

that college trained personnel are more likely to be pro- Educational standards for line correctional officer po- 

moted more rapidly>-a finding consistent both with re- sitions in state adult institutions were somewhat lower 

suits of available empirical research and with the NMS th^n for police or sheriffs' agencies. Twenty-three per- 

occupational analysis findings on the relevance of col- cent of heads of adult institutions reported that their 

lege education to key tasks of supervisory and agency had no formal minimum education standard or 

manageriaMevel officers. Finally, college men are rated had a standard less than a high school diploma, while the 

^igher, by a plurality of respondents, on certain peace- remainder— 77 percent— required only a high school 
keeping functions, such as ' 'dealing with citizens''*and . graduation. , 

' 'dealing with juveniles. ** The latter functions, as well as Educational standards for child care workers in 
paperwork demands are Hkely to be more significant juvenile institutions varied more widely than for any of 
aspects of the police role in the larger, urban police- the other line positions surveyed. Nearly one-fifth (19 
departments and may— in turn— help to explain the more percent) of the juvenile corrections aclmihistrators re- 
positive assessment of college trained officer., &y the ported no minimum educational standard for child care 
heads of these agencies. ^ workers or one less than a high school diploma, whereas 
5. Agency standards and practices. In addition to a neariy equaljiroportion (18 percent) required com pie- 
obtaining the opinions of law enforcement executives on tion of at least one year of college education. Only a bare 
the relationship of education to performance, the NMS majority (52 percent) had established a high school 
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TABLE V 1-5 

CurretU Minimum Educatiomil Stamiurd for Entry- Into Line Police Officer and Custoditd Officer Positions, 

by Type of Agency, 1975 



MjKimum Education 
Uvcl 



Number of responses 

Percent Distribution: 

No minimum requirement 

Less than high school diploma 

High school diploma 

One y;:ar of college -------^^ 

Two or three years of college _ 

Bachelor' s degree _^ — 

Tojal * 

■ Weighted avenges, by size of agency 
Source: NMS Ewcutive Surveys. X^li 
Note: Detail rliay rtol add tu tfX) 0 percent, due tr roundj- ^ 

graduate standard. This variation probably reflects tiie 
considerable difference in roles of child care personnel in 
different institutions, ranging from strictly custodial 
functions in some agencies to much more dit^ct in- 
volvement in counseling and supervision in others. 

Although directly comparable survey data are not 
available for earlier periods, the available c^ata do 
suggest that there has been a trend towards general adop- 
tion of the high school graduate standard by police and 
correctional agencies, but limited momentum towards 
establishing higher college-level standards. However, 
when executive^ were queried as to the likelihood that a 
higher minimum education standard would.^be adopted 
by their agencies within the next 2 years, between 
one-fifth^nd one-fourth of all police chiefs an(l sheriffs 
surve^d regarded a higher standard in their agencies as 
either probable or almost certain to be adopted in the next 
. 2 yeari. About one-fifth of heads of juvenile correc- 
tions institutions s milarly predicted an increase in stan- 
dards for child care workers. On the other hand, only 8 
percent of the administrators of state adult institutions 
. predicted establishment of a higher standard for their 
correctional officers. 

In interpreting these forecasts, it should be noted that 
establishment of entrance qualifications for police or 
correctional officer positions is subject to civil service 
regulation in many jursidictions. Nevertheless, the re- 
sponses do suggest some trend among law enforcement 
agencies to further increases in minimum educational 
standards, including gradual adoption of a requirernent 
for some college work. 

In contrast to ihe limited and cautious adoption of a 
requirement for some college education as a mandatory 
entrancs, standard, the NMS survey found a much 
broader consensus among policy* and correctional execu- 



A>:cncics • 
(,Su*>rn OMicer») 



ShcnII AduU Ciirrcc Ju^c-iile Cfrrectionv 

A^erK-ics ' tmns Inslitutmns )nMitutii»n. 

(nepuc> Srientls) <CuMiKlial Officers) (Child Care Work-rsi 





550 


213 


576 


11.27c 


13.1 


. 10.3 


12.1 


2.1 


2.7 ■ 


12.7 


7.1 


81.3 


81. K ■ 


77.0 


52.0 


1.9 


1.1 




3.1 


3,3 . 


0.9 




■ 14.8 


0.3 


0.4 




0.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 



ti^/es in support of continuing higher education for their 
in-service line personnel. In response to a question as to 
whether their agencies should encourage line personnel^ 
to pursue a college degree program once^they began their 
police or correctional careers, a very large majority of all 
respondents replied in the affirmative— ranging from 72 
percent of the heads of small police and sheriffs' agen- 
cies to 95 percent of heads of the larger police agencies 
and 96 percent of the heads of adult corrections institu- 
tions. 

A majority of executives in each category of law 
enforcement and correctional agencie^ also reported that 
their agencies had adopted at least one of. a number of 
policies designed to encourage their staff to continue 
their higher education. The 'most, frequent^ practice, re- 
' ported by more than one-half in each category', was the 
adjustment of schedules to facilitate class attendance. 
The incentive, however, which was ranked by executives 
as ''most effective*' in encouraging higher education 
was ''provision of increased pay based upon accumu- 
lated college credits or academic degrees." shown in 
Table Vl-6, this policy was reported as in effect by 46 
percent of the police chiefs, in jurisdictions with 17,000 
or more population, and by 27 percent of the sheriffs in 
agencies with 10 or more employees, but by much small- 
er proportions of heads of other agency categories. On 
the other hand, correctional executives mote frequently 
repokted use of academic education as part of the basis 
for promotion of their line office.*^ or child care workers, 
than did the police chiefs or sheriffs'. 

This strong support for continuing education of line 
personnel, by law enforcement and correctional execu- 
tives, stems in part from career development 
considerations. Whereas only modest proportions of ex- 
ecutives ip mpsl agency categories had recommended a 
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TABLE ■vi-6 

Perc ent oj Law Enforcement and Correctional Executives Reporting Use of Selected Policies 
to Encourage Continuing Education of Line Pers(fnneL 1975 ^ 

..Vl|-.un..'„l ot .\no^iiv2 Tuni: ■ S^cia v Suh ln»rca-al I" . • .•W.mJen.ic FiJu- 
A^rK v TutL-V^iTV \V.<K :-Khaiulcs OlIto-Sric.Kl .id.csl.,r Eiasc-J < oiion as 

t.T U.K)U jr)J Ici-T ii» Bjm. tor 

C lass \rii-(kl.in»c Tuiru-n <ir f; -lo Pfa:Ti<»ti<»n 

Police agencies, "large" « . . 

Police agencies, ^^mal|■" ^ - ' _ " 

Sheriffs agencies, "large" ^ ^ . 35 30 -7 Jl 

Sheriffs agencies., ••smair- ^ '^-'^ • I [l 

State adi:It corrections agencies ' ' 

Juvenile corrcclions, agencies _ - : • 

Soufcc: NMS Ev:cuii>c Sufvc\s. 1<^7.S ' ^ , , 

• "Large- H.CC igcnc-«:s urc defined as tK»s«r in jur .sd.a...ns .,h IT.tMKi nmrc p.r"i..iinn " Sn,.,ir " >.l..c .ikc.kk-s .re ihosc j,i nu,»dicu<M>,s ...ih less than \ Jy>*^ p..pului.on. 

- -i^rgc- .hcr.ffN aprncKTs-jfc J.hncd /s tlh,vc .ih H) m.>r.- u„; l-vces ,n I'J-^ Sri.H - shend^ ..^cnocs u.c ilx.sc ^..th Ics^ ihjn J(J onrnovrcs 

college education-requiremem as a condition for selec- police executives and locid officials— recommended that 

tion into the basic line positions in their agencies, much a baccalaureate requirement should be immedbiely es- 

larger proportions expressed the opinion that completion tablished for future police chiefs in agencies with 75 or 

of one or more years of college should be requiicd for more employees. It also recommended an imniediate 
advancement to the first supervisory level as shown he- ^ requirement for completion of two years, of colle/ge for 

1^^. smaller agencies, and the establishment of a. fojir-year 

PercentofKxecutivesReconwwndingCompletionofOnc degree requirement for the latter agencies by 982.^ 

or More Years of College for Pronation to These findings are reinforced- by -the NMS occupational 

SupenHs6r^ Positions ^ analysis assessments of anticipated changes in the 

>^ ■ ' • ■ ^ knowledge and skill requirements for police executives. 

Police agencies. 'Uirge'* „ 1- ---- Among these trends are an expected requirement for an 

Police agencies, ^smali" . t-- increased awareness, by executives, of contemporary 

" Sheriffs* agencies, -large*" ^^j^j problems affccting the police role in their com- 

Sheriffs- agencies, "smair' _ 1 munities, an increased knowledge of modern techniques 

Adult corrections agencies _ . . ■ i ■ i 

juvenile corrections agencies fi of management, budget.tig, plannmg, personneUdmm- 

■-• , — istration and labor relations, as well as increased profesS- 

s..mv<- NMS Eurcuhvc SunOS, ivTS sional expcrtisc ill crime resistance techniques and in 

Support for a college training requirement tor super- gy^-j, technical fields as criminalistics. ' 
visors by law enforcement executives was much more 

extensive among heads of larger police and sheriff agen- g The LEEP Program 
cies than among heads of the ver>' small agencies, proba- 
bly due in pan to the more complex tasks and roles of 1 . Program vbjecth'es and guidelines. The Law En- 

supervisore and line managerial personnel in the larger forcemcnt Education Program was initiated in 1968, 

urban agencies' Similarly, the much greater support of under a ' -ovision of the Omnibus Crime Control and 

college training for child care supervisor in juvenile Safe Streets Act which authorized the Administrator of 

corrections agencies, than fcr supervisory officers in the LEAA "to carry out programs of acadereiic educa- . 

adult institutions, can be attributed to the broader respon- tional assistance to improve and strengthen law enforce- 

sibilities of ihe former personnel for counseling and ment." ^ Review of the legislative history of this 

related non custodial functions. provision indicates that it rec:^ived strong impetus trom 

There is cleariy even mote extensive recognition of the the concurrent issuance of the report of the President's 

need for at least a four-yejir college education standard Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminislrati' - of 

for appointments the top executive position in police Justice, which had strongly endorsed higher education 

and correctional agencies. Thus, although opinions on requirements for law enforcement i;'ersonnel. Although 

these issues were not directly elicited in the NMS sur.ey. initially oriented to law enforcement personnel only,- 

a recent LEAA-funded study by the Police Chief Execu- subsequent amendments, in 1970, extended the coverage 

'live CoiTimitteepf tile international Association of Chiefs of ti.e program to all categories of criminal justice per- 

of Police— based on a comprehensive survey of both sohnel. 
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The program provides for loans and rants to indi- 
vidual?^ for higher cduciiinon in criminal justice or related 
studies. Loans aire provided to individuals engaged in 
full-time study directly ^elated to the criminal justice 
field. Granls ane provided, through approved institutions, 
to in-servke students enrolled in degree program.s related 
to law enforcement or other criminal justice fields or in 
, courses considered suitable for persons employed in 
these fields^ Under the 1973 amendment to the law, loans 
are authorized up to $2,200 per year, and granls . up to a 
maximum of S250 per academic quarter or $4C¥) per 
semester. 

The LEEP program is admmistered by ihe rc.donal 
offices of LEA A, urfiifer guidelines and reguiations 
promulgated, by the national- office. Funding is alhxated 
among the LEA A regions on the basis of a t'ormul;:i 
which gives ^jequai weight to population and to the 
number of criminal justice personnel in each region. 
Allocations to stales are based upon fomiuias which \arv' 
among regions, with some following the same priKC- 
dures used in the alUKution among regions, These funds, 
in t-um, are allocated to individual institutions in iheir 
stales in cooperation vyith the slaie planning agencies, 
typically based on the number of applicants for LEEP 
assistance and' on the population distiioution, within the 
region or state. The award of grants or loans to Individual 
students is administered by the educational institu'aons. 
themselves, in accordance with the priorities or other 
guidelines established by LEAA. 

Although both pre-service and in-service personnel 
were initially' eligible for LEEP assistance, a list of 
priorities, established in 1973, had the effecl of virtually 
terminating granls to pre-sctrvice students. The new sys- 
tem provided that students were to be funded in (he 
following order: 

• all returning LEEP recipients; 

• new^,iocal or state criminal justic:^ personnel on 
academic leave; 

• other new state or kK-al criminal justice personnel; 
« criminal justice teachers: - 

• federal criminal justice personnel; 

• new pro-service students; and 

• criminar^justice personnel working tov/ard a law 
degree. 

, Since the number of continuing LEEP-funded students 
and the number of new applicants from among in-service 
criminal justice 'personnel effective y exhausted — or 
exceeded— the available LEEP appropriations, the effecl 
'of .the above priority sequence was to virtually preclude 
grants or loans to^new pte-servicc students or to person- 
nel ncwiy enrolling in graduate programs, 
in addition to the above priority sequence for student 
' eligibility, a number of guidelines or general criteria 



have been established by the LEAA tor qualification of 
instituuons and programs for LEEP funding; Thus, the 
ofticic'I guideline: -iana;d for the program, issued in 
1975. includes th;: following criteria: . 

« Content of criminal justice programs. Emphi*sis to 
be placed on courses teaching broad principles and 
problem-sol - ing techniques, rather than narrowly 
technical or ^'how to" skills, which can more ap- 
propriately be learned on the job or in recruit train- 
ing. 

« Acuilemic qualifications of faculty membefs. Faculty 
members snould preferably possess at least a mas- 
ter's degree:, some should possess doctoral degrees. 

• Use of part-time faculty. No crime-related degree 
progra.Ti to be conducted with only part-time faculty 
members. 

• Student -faculty ratio. The ratio of full-time equiva- 
lent majoni in cnme-relsted studies to full-lime 
equivalent faculty shall be no more than 60 to L 

The above, and related, guidelines have not been es- 
tablished as mandatory requirements for institutional 
eligibiiity. but apparcntly serve as general guides to 
regional office or other personnel- responsible for ad- 
ministering the progum. Moreover, no, provision has- 
been made for fomnal academic accreditation of pro- 
grams, either by LEAA br by non-governmental ac- 
crediting institutions, as a condition for eligibility. 

2. Current LEEP issues. LEEP was initiated in fiscal 
year 1969 with a first-year appropriation of $6.5 million. 
Appropriations for the program were increased in suc- 
ceeding years to a level of $40 piillion by fiscal year 
1973 :!tnd were maintained at that level in fiscal years 
1974-76. The President's Budget for fiscal year 1977 
included an appropriation of $40 million for, the transi- 
tion quarter, July-September 1976 but did not provide for 
any funds for fiscal year 1977. This amount would have 
'l>een sufficient to finance the program at its present level 
during academic year 1976-77, but it would have re- 
quired termination of LEEP at the end of the year. 
However, the Congress voted, and the President signed, 
an appropriation of $40 million for the transition. quarter 
and another $40 miUion for fiscal year 1977. With the 
transition-quarter appropriation available to finance 
LEEP during the 1976-77 academic year, the fiscal 1977 
appropriation provides advance funding for academic 
year 1977:-78. 

Through the end of fiscal year 1976, appropriations for 
the program have totaled $234 million.. LEEP financial 
aid has been provided to roughly 1 ,200 educational in- 
stitutions and to a cumulative total of approximately 
250,000 students. The program, by all accpunts, has 
been a major Factor.in the very rapid expansion of crimi- 
nal justice education programs throughout the country.* It 



has also received strong support both from law enforce- 
ment and other criminal justice administrators and from 
employee groups who have been beneficiaries of the 
program. This aid piogiam, and the criminal justice 
education programs which it has helped to support, 
have— at the same time—been. subject to severe criticism- 
from a number of sources, including academic leaders in 
the criminal justice education field, itself. Some of these 
criticisms have focused on the. issue of the quality of 
many of the education programs offered, including— for 
example — the lack of adequate academic standards or 
clearly defined curriculum objectives, excessive concen- 
tration on narrow technical training subjects-, lack of 
adequately qualified full-time faculty and other institu- 
tional shortcomings-, and disproportionate LEEP con- 
centration on law enforcement subjects and personnel. 
Among major administrative shortcomings noted in a 
recent GAC review u-ere the absence— -to date— of any 
systematic program for evaluaiion of the LEEP program; 

Although the NMS study guidelines did not require, or 
provide for, a comprehensive review of all aspects of the 
J.EEP program, an assessment of its role in upgrading of 
criminal justice personnel and of certain qualitative as- 
pects of the educational programs supported by LEEP 
was undertaken, using several major data sources. These 
included: infomiation provided by LEEP-funded institu- 
tions in their annual' grant applications to LEAA, field 
visits by NMS repfesentatives lo a small number of 
^.l.EEP-assisted institutions; conferences and consulta- 
tions with leading educator^; in the criminal, justice field; 
' and collateral infoimation based on other available data 
sources, ^^iich ds the 1975 Census survey of criminal 
justice emf)loyees. The results of this analysis are sum- 
marized in the following sections. 

3. Impact jpf LEEP. on cdia anonal attainment of crim- 
inal justice personnel. The establishr.ent of specialized 
pfograms of higher education in law enforcement and 
' other crime-related fields— and increased participation in 
these programs by personnel of criminal justice 
agencies — were irends which had gathered considerable 
momentum prior to the initiafion of the LEEP program. 
Academic'institutions such as the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; Michigan State University; Northwestern 
University; and Te.xa.s A&M had pioneered in offering 
degree programs in criminology or police administration 
in the 1930's and 1940's, or had offered academic course 
work in these fields. In 1959, one study had identified a 
total of 77 crime-related programs offci^in 36 different 
institutions.® In 1965, a directory compiled by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police lifted 125 such 
programs, in the field of police science alone. By 1969, 
at the time of initiation of the LEEP program, the number 
of such identified programs had approximately doubled. 



Since initiation of the LEEP program, the number of 
"law enforcement" courses or programs has grown at an 
extremely rapid rate. Thus, the 1975 lACP Directory- 
listed a tottil of 1,245 separate law enforcement and 
criminal justice programs — an 890 percent increase in a 
single decade. By the 1975-76 academic year, a total of 
1 ,024 academic institutions were receiving some LEEP 
financial aid including many of which offered more than 
one criminal justice program. The rates of expansion 
indicated by these summary figjires may well be unparal- 
leled in the history of higher education in the United 
States and — in turn — have contributed to many of the 
qualitative problems, reviewed later in this chapter. 

An initial question addressed by the NMS analysts was 
the extent to which the LEEP program had contributed to 
increasing the educational attainment of law enforcement 
or other criminal justice personnel. As shown in Table 
VI-7, about one-fifth (20.4 percent) of alj employees.of 
'"state and local criminal justice agencies (excluding 
' courts) had received some financial assistance under the 
LEEP program. This corresponds to a total of nearly < 
200,000 emproyees based on responses to the Census 
1975 survey of criminal justice personnel. Excluded 
from this total, in addition. to court? personnel, were 
stud^jnti who had received LEEP assistance, either as 
pre-service or in-service personnel, but who were not 
employed in state or local criminal justice agencies in 
late 1974. When allowance is made for the latter 
categories, as well as for. newly qualified LEEP recip- 
ients atter 1974, ii is probable that a6 least 250,000 
college students were aided by the program between its 
• inception and the 1976-77 adademic year. " 

TA3LE Vl-7 
Percent of Employees of State and Local Criminal 
Justice Agencies Who Had Received LEEP Assistance, 
by Sector, October 1974 



Pcrccniage of 

Sector Incumbcnii 

All criminal justic. 5ystcm personnel, excluding 

courts --y - 20.4 

Law Enforcement ^3 0 

^..Police 23.6 

Sheriffs 20.0 

Corrections ^^-2 

Adult corrections ^^-^ 

Juvenile corrections ^ ^"^-^ 

Sheriffs' jails ^^'^ 

Probation and parole 25.8 

Others __— — — — -- ^-^ 



Source: U S. Bureau of th^ Census. Criminal Justice Employee CharacierBticx Sun«y 
(1975) ' 
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The Census survey also indicates that-LEEP assistance 
had been heavily concentrated among personnel in the 
law enforcement sector. Over 8 1 percent of all recipients 
were e.nployees of police and sheriffs' agencies (other 
than jail personnel). An additional 13 percent were em- 
ployees of state or local corrections institutions. Em- 
ployees of probation and parole agencies accounted for 
4.6 percent of the total. Less than one percertt of LEEP- 
recipients were employed in prosecution or public 
defender offices (Table Vl-8). 

More detailed analyses of LEEP panictpation rates by 
sector and occupation indicate that over one- fourth of all 
sworn law enforcement officers and of probation and 
parole officers had utilized this program, in contra^^ to an 
average of orAy 14 percent of personnel in conredional 
agencies. Several factors havt probably contributed to 
the greater use of LEEP by^olice officers than by correc- 
tional officers. Educational standards for entry into 
police officer positions, and promotional and pay incen- 
tives for continuing education in the larger police agen- 
rlcies, have tended to be greater than for correctional 
officers. As a result, the Census survey data indicate that 
about 81 percent of all police officers in 1974 were in the 
educational category of high school, but non-college 
graduates, the group which has been the primary reci- 
pients of LEEP assistance. In Contrast, only 74 percent of 
Jine correctional officers in adult institutions were in this 
educational range. Other factors, such as the geo- 
graphical location of many large correctional institutions 
in rural communities, the 24 hour^ work sched- 
ules of correctional institutions, and the more 
limited avaiUbility of criminal justice educational pro- 
grams adapted to the correctional, rather than police 
science fidd — may also have contributed to the lower 
participation of correctional officers in such programs. 

TABLE VM 
Distribution by Sector of Criminal Justice System Per- 
sonnel Who Have Received LEEP Support 
October 1974 

Perceniajx 

Sectix Distribution 

Total, excludmg couns > "- 100.0 

Law cnfor^-em^i. j|otal — _ 81.4 

Police ^-^^ 

Sheriffs 7.8 

Corrcctiona] institutioiis, total 13.2 

Aduit corrections ^„ 8.6 

Juvenile corrections 2.9 

. Sheriffs* jails : 17 

Probation/Parole '^-^ 

Prosecution -7 

Defense ^ 1 

Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cumitul Justice Employee Characteristics Survey 
(1975). . ' - - 



Although *the extensive use of LEEP aid by police 
officers has been clearly documented, the extent to which 
this aid has contributed to raising the educational level of 
police personnel is more difficult to quantify. Available 
Census data do indicate that the proposition of police 
officers with some college education rose much more 
sharply between, early 1970 and late 1974 — during the 
-period when the -LEEP program was in effect^tharr ir* 
had in the preceding decade. As shown in Table VI-9, 
the proportion of police officers with one or more yeani 
of college rose from- 20 percent »o 31.8 percent between 
1960 and 1970, based on Census of Population data, but 
apparently increased at a much more rapid rate, to 46.2 
percent, in 1974 based on the results of the special 
Census survey for the latter year. If the proportion of 
officere with some college education had continued to 
increase at the 1960-70 rate, the number with this level 
of education in 1974 would have been about 42,.600 
lower than the number actually reported, based on the 
1974 Census survey. 

The latter cannot,, however, be solely attributed to the 
LEEP program, since several concurrent influences were 
operating to upgrade the educational level of police per- - 
sonnel, including the general increase in educational 
attainment of new entrants into police officer positions, 
the availability of veterans' educational benefits (as well 
as LEEP assistance) to large numbers of recently dis- 
charged servicemen who entered the police ranks, and 
the increased adoption by police agencies of policies, 
designed to encourage continuing education. 

Because of these limitations, a second method was 
used in order to attempt to measure the LEEP impact. 
Based on information provided by respondents, to the 
1974 Census survey of criminal justice personnel, esti- 
mates were made of the proportions of police of^ce^and 
of custodial officers who had attained college degltees 
within specified periods following the. period of their 
entry into service in their agency. Such estimates were 
made for officers who had originally entered service in 
two periods: 1 960^ and ?965-^9, and who were still 
employed in, 1974. The results for police officers, as 
shown in Table Vi -10, indicate that only 2.0 percent of 
the officers who had originally entered service in 1960- 
64 had earned a college degree during the following 5 
. year period, 1965-69. in contrast, 12.0 percent of^those 
who had originally entered during 1965-69 had earned 
degrees during the period 1970-74, when LEEP assis- 
tance Was available. Moreover, an additional 10.0 per- 
cent of the eariier, 1960-64, entry group ha^ earned 
degrees during 1970-74. A similar analysis, for custo- 
dial personnel in correctional institutions indicated ihSx 
only 1.0 percent of those who had entered during 1960- 
64 and were still employed in 1974 had earned degrees 
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TABLE Vl-9 

Educational Attainment of Sworn Police Personnel, 1960-74 



~ir~^ ' ^ . ■ i71,0O0'^ liXKO 392^000 . 100.0 444.100 ,100.0 

. IWals -- ^QOQ 36 9 73 300 18.7 45.740 10.3 

.Less than high school l^-^JJ ^.9^ _ 

High school graduate • 116..100 ^ • ■^-.^ i^J- ■ . 

^"^^^'^ , ' • ^7 100 10.0 67.400 ' 17.2 70.170 15,8 

Less 0,an 2 years -^-^ , , 10.9 - 95.480 . 21.5 

^;e^o^™^;^::::::;::::::::".::::::::::"-: ^.oo 2.7 u.500 _ 3.7 39,520 8.9 

'-^"wcollege --- ^ _^__J4^200^_^ ^O^.'^O 46.2 _ 

Cenkus t)f GincrniTKncs, I';?:. FeJcrjl Bureau of Invc.sii^lion. I nifunn Crnnc Rcpi»rLs data Liir 

^ TABLE Vl-10 

College Degrees Earned by Two Entry CoPwrts of Sworn Law Enforcement / 
Officers During Comparable Periods Following Their Eritry ' . 

~ • ■ - ♦ )t— * ' ' 

Wnuants in ' Kn.ranl.s .n Rntrants in 

IV..: |4hO W Who Earned , T96<W Who Karncd ^5-69 Who Earricd 

g^f^j [X-prc During !%5-69 , Degrees During: 1^70 74 Degrees Dor.rw 1^7 0^74 

"^•^mlxr " Percent Number Percent Number Perccm 

^TTIT! . 100 n 60 507 100.0 127,912 100.0 

Teal enlrants still in s.-rv,cem 1974 -•- 60.507 100 0 60,507 ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Associate degree — — — '-^ ■ V413 ' 4 0 4.629 3.6 

Bachelor degree , ^- ^ ,7, 

Master's degree - . 

• hes\ thjn 0.05 pcTCcnl 

Source: U.S. Bureau ufihcCcnxax. CrimirulJuxi«KmpUncc.Clur*.ieri'.lK'. Purvey (IWl. - . ^ ^ 

duVing 1965-69. whereas 9.4 percent of tho.se who en- other influences, including the availability of veterans' 

tered during 1965-69 had earned degrees in the follow- readjustment allowances to many criminal justice per-, 

ing 5 year period. 1970-74. These results; therefore. sonnel. the increased policy emphasis upon coWinuing 

suggest^a significant contribution by LEEP to educational • education, and concurrent labor market trends afso prob- 

•upgrading of both police and custodial officers. ably contributed, to some degree, to.these increases in 

This analysis, however, is also subject .to, significant . attainment of college degrees, 
limitations, as a measure of the direct LEEP impact. The 4. Qualitative assessment of crimiml 
analysis necessarily excluded those officers who had tion programs. The ultimate objective of the LEEP pro- 
separated from their agency prior to the time of the 1 974 gram is not merely The accumulation of course credits or 
survey Th-re is reason to Believe that officers with college degrees by criminal justice personnel, but the 
collei degrees were more likely to voluntarily resign development of knowledges. skiUs and perspectives 
from police or custodial officer positions than those with which will contribute to improved perfonnance. and to 
lesser education, in part because of their greater altem^, an increase in the overall effectiveness of the agencies in 
' tive job opportunities. which they are employed. Such assessments are d.fficul 

" In view of these limitations, the above analyses cannot- at best.. One research approach to evaluating the effect of 
be considered as providing definitive estimates of the net this ^contribution, through the conduct of a systeniatic 
Tains in ed^a ional attainment oT law enforcement per- fbllow-up survey of LEEP students, had been propo^d 

. Vonnel which can be .directly attributed to the LEEP to LEAA by the NMS project staff, but had been disap- 
program. The evidence available does suggest that this proved, presumably because of cost and time constra.n|s. 

program was a^^nificant contributing fa.ctor. However. . Sevetal less direct measures of quality of criminal justice 



education programs were available, however, based on 
information provided to LEAA by LEEP-funded educa- 
tional institutions. These' included an^yses of: (1) the 
conteitt of criminal justice education programs, to differ- 

•entiate between those which appeared academically^' 
oriented and thpse riarrowly training-oriented; (2) 'ih6^ 
academic quajifications of criminal justice faculty; (3) * 

. the proportion qf full-time and part-time faculty mem- 
bers; and (4) the student-faculty ratio. The actual charac- 
teristics of LEEP institutional programs, in each case, 
have been compared with the standards provided in exist- . 
ing LEEPlguidelines, 'and — where available — with com- 
parable djita for all higher education institutions. 

a. program content. Although LEAA guidelines 
have stressed that criminal justice courses **should leach 
broad - principles and problem-solving techniques" ^ 
rathdr than narrow technical skills or procedures,, a sig- 

^jrffieant proportion of course ojferings u^ider* L^EP- 
funded programs are of the latter type. An analysis of the . 
14,640 courses related to criminal" justice, Jisted by 
LEBP-associated institutions in th^ir sulimissions for the 
1975-76 academic year, indicated that about 15 percent 
of these courses could be classified as **training-type" 
courses, under very conservative classification criteria. 
Since, the latter were classified simply on the basis of 
those course tiUes which appeared to be unambiguously 
training v nature, they are likely to understate the total 

• number <5f courses which have little or no acadeniic 
content. About 35 percent of all law enforcement courses - 
Were classified in this category, as compared to much 
lowfer proportfons in other criminal justice iields (Table 
VI-11). 

Inclusion of **tiBining-type'' courses was most fre- 
quent among the two-year colleges, where about one- 
fourtWof all courses were in this category, as compared 
to less thanone-tehth of the criminal justice course offer- 
ings in four-ypar colleges or universities. Based on NMS 
field studies and collateral information, it is Clear that the 
two-year colleges are also characterized by a relatively 
l^eavy curriculum reliance upon the^ield of law enforce- 
ment. Over one-half of alLassociate degree programs in. 
the academic year 1975-76 were specifically idennfied 
asMaw enforcement or police sciepce, as contrasted with 
x)nly about one-fourth of the bachelor** s degree programs 
and one-tenth of those at the master's degree level. ^ 

The emphasis upon \*practical" job-related law en- 
forcement training in many of the two-year community 
college programs has' also created problems of articula- 
tion of course offerings, and transferability of course* 
credits, between these institutions and the four- year col- 
icfees or*' universities. However, based on NMS" field 
visits to a small sa^nple of these institutions in 1 975--76, 
- it appears thai this problem was not as extensive as it hau 



, TAM-E VI-1 1 • 

Total Criminal J list ice -Related Courses and **Traimng' 
Type " Courses Offered by LcER -Supported Institutions, 
^by Field Emphasis of jhe Courses] Academic Year 
- ' ; ' 1975-76 



All Councs Trtinjflg 

^leld Emphasis * Relaied to Training' Courses 

Criminal ' Type , Pcrcenugs 

Justice • Courses ^^Kjjl Courses 



Totals ._ i . 14,640 ^132 14.6 

Law enforcemcni : ^4,771 1.666 34.9 

Correciions U267 123._ f.l. 

Judicial administration 109 12 V^ILO ' 

Prob^tion/Parolc ^ , 210 • 7 ^ 3.^ *\ 

Juvenile justice *S 690 ' *25 ^ 3.6 

Security 195 25*. 12.8 

Criminal justice : ^ 1,912 220' 11.5 

Other — — -* ' 5.486 54 1.0 

Courses listed by LEEP institutions as directly related to criminal justice ani other are 
identTfiable as belonging to one of the field emphasis categories. Courses related tu criminal 
justice but notexclusivery .'clatsd tponeoftbe'^e'd emphases (e.g., CfjminalJaw)ar)clBssifted 
under "other." Only courses whOM tides or desciipt tons imply thatji system-wide approach is 
talcen are classified under the emphasb category "criminal just'ce." 

" Each course was assigned an academic emphasis classification. Onl;' courses that appeared 
to be unambiguously training in nature art listed in this category. Cotnes coded >s training 
include: traffic control teclim'ques, report writing, polygraph, defensive techniques, and correc' 
tional operations and procedures. Courses that may or may.nof be primarily skill trauiing 
depeniing on how they are taught (e.g., techniques of criminal investigation and cjrrectional 
custody) are eiicludod from this ^e^ry. 

Source: National Manpower Survey L££P Forms Analysis ( 1976). 

• P ^ 

been in the earlier years of lhe LEEP program. 

b. Faculty . qualifications. Although the LEEP 
guidelines specify that **it is preferable that faculty 
members possess at least a meter's degree" and that 
some faculty members should possess doctoral degrees^ 
32 percent of part-time faculty members in LEEP- 
supported cnminal*justice programs, and 12 percent of 
full-time faculty members, were reported as not possess- 
ing at least a master's degree in the 1975-76 academic 
year. Tlie largest proportions of faculty ntembers failing 
to meet this* standard were found among the two-year 
public colleges, where 44 percent of the part-time faculty 
and 32 percent of the full-time facility had not achieved 
this degree Jeyel. 'As shown in'Table VI'-12, the propor- 
tions of faculty members with at least a master's degiee 
were lower in criminal justice faculties than among col- 
lege-teaching faculty generally, with the dii'ference most 

• pronounced in the case of the two-year colleges, 

NMS field -Visits indicate ihat the lower academic 
-credentials of criminal justice faculty members, particu- 
larly in two-year institutions, is due in part to the con- 
siderable emphasis given to criminal justice (fccupational 
experience, e.g., police service, by many of Ihese in- 
stitutions. ^ . ' ' . 

c. Full-time vs. Part-time faculty. The LEEP 
guidelines establish a minimal -^standard, that ''no crime 
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• TABLE VI-12 
CriminalJustice Faculty Members With at Least a 
Master's Degree at LEBP -Supported Institutions 
Compared With All Faculty Members at All Institutions,^ 
• " ^yp^ of Institutions 



Faculty Member* wi'Ji At Lcjm A .Master' > De pec 
As a4^prcentagc ot'*All facii|t> ^fc-nbcrs . * 



Types of Insiinition, > - 


~ 




c 


Crunirail JuMice T*fo- 


All Institutions ' 




grems in 1^75-76 


in 1972-73 ^ 


All institutions — 


- 76.7 


92.6 




72.6 


NA 


o Private 


■ 88.8 


: NA 


2-'Ycar colleges, total 


59.7 


87.7 


Public 


59.3 


- NA 


Private 


75.7 


NA 


4- Year colleges, total _ 


89.5 


95.3 


Public 


91.8 \ _ 


NA 




75.7 V 


NA 


Universities,^ total 


89.7 . 


92.3- 


Public ^- — 


89.3 ' 


NA 




90.0 . 


NA 









^ Nh; Datt noj availsbie k 
Source; NMS L£EP Forms Amlyus f 1976); Alan E" B^r. Tftu hmfi Fuculn tn Academe 
t9^73 (American Council on Education. 1973). p. 26. 



relate^ degree program will be- conducted with only 
part-time faculty members.'' In the'ycademic year 
1975-T76„only 73 percent of all LEEP supported institu- 
tioni^ith .priftiinal justice 'programs had at least one 
full-time faculty member (Table VI-13). Utilization of 
part-time faculty, moreover, was much more extensive 
in criminal justice programs than among all college or 
university faculty members. These part-time faculty rep- 
resented 52 percent of all faculty members in all LEEP- 
-assisted criminal justice programs, as compared to 6nly 
24 percent in all college and university faculties. The 
largest proportion of part-time faculty was found among 
the twb-year college criminal justice programs (72 per- 
. cent), whereas '^hey represented only about one-half of 
the total criminal justice faculty in the four-year colleges 
and universities. 

d"! Student-Faculty ratios. The LEEP guidelines 
specify that the ratio of full time equivalent students 
enrolled in criminal justice degree programs to full-time 
equivalent teaching faculty should not exceed 60 to 1. 
Available data from the institutional application forms 
submitted by LEEP-aided institutions do not permit a 
direct compUtjition of this ratio for each institution. An 
alternative ratio based on the relationship of the total 
number of students enrolled in criminal justice degree 
programs to the number of full-time faculty miembers has 
been computed. Based on collateral evidence, it has been 
assumed that a .ratio- of 75- students per one full-time 
faculty member is roughly equivalent to the oO to 1 ratio 



(based On '*full-time equivalents*') specified in the LEEf 
guidelines. Only about 40 perc^t.of all LEEP-aided 
institutions met thisj^ltemative criterion in the 1975-76*"^" 
academic year. The proportions pf institutions'witSi^ ratio 
of 75 students per full-time faculty member in criminal 
justice degree programs/anged from OEfly 30 percept, for 
' two-year colieges, to about 55 percent in universities. In 
the cas^of t^ two-year colleges, ^ver one-fourth reported 
ratios of 120 or mor^. students per fulMime facuky 
member. ' /- 

TABLE.VU13 * • • • 

' LEEP-Suppone'd Institutions With CriminalJustice ^ _ 

Programs That Have at Least One Full-Time ^ • 
Faculty Member /hy Type of instkution. Academic Year 
: 1975-76 ' 



^"^ Number with at Percenugp Wi0i 
.-briber with L^si One Full- At Least One Full- 
Type of Inititutioii Criminal JusiiA^ Time Faculty Time Faculty 
> Programs Member. Mcirber 



All inslirmions 871 637 73.1 

Public 695 522 75.1 

.Privalt 176 115 65.3 

2 -Year colleges, total . 454 . 324 ^ . 71.4 

Public J_ 439 ,318 /72.4 

_ Private 15 6 40.0 

4-Year colleges, total _ 462 112 * 69.1, 

PubUc 60 51 85,0 

Private 102 6J 59,8 

Universities, tpKd 255" 201 78.8 

Public _-Sr-_^— - 196 ^ 153 ISA 

Private.:: 59 - 48 81.4^ 



Source. National Mahpower Survey LEEP Fomis Analysis ( 1976). 

. In nummary,' the preceding assessments are generally 
consistent with recent criticisms to the effect that many 
current, programs fail to meet nfiinimum standards of 
academic acceptability. In terms of course content, our 
findings are consistent with those expressed in a recent 
repbrt by the American Bar Association: 

. . .that many of them have a strong vocational 
orientation. . . .They do not meet the kinds of 
^ needs that have led to urging the police to 
undertake college work. At best, such pro- 
grams constitute good 'training, at vi^tsu 
they're lending status to an effort that serves 
only to reinforce the most parochial concepts 
prevalent in the police field.® 

TKe sine qua non of an education program is its fac- 
ulty, andthe two most widely refcreiiced measures o£the 
quality of a program's faculty are the proportion of its 
members who are associated with the program on a full- 
time basis and the proportion who have at least a mas- 
ter's degree. On both counts the criminal justice 
programs at LEEP-suppo.ted institutions of every type 
fall short of the prevailing standards at the same type of 



, institutions. '^The discrepancies are exceptionally large at 
the two-year college level. 

C. Implications of 

Futura ^ManpowerTrentls 

Any decisictos concerning the future scope and direc- 
tion of rh^LEEP program oru)f aqy similar programs of 
educational assistance for criminal justice personnel 
must consider npt only the past performance of thef'pro- 
gfatn but also the iinplications of future trends in person- 
nel needs and resources. Future employment growth 
rates, changes in job functions or roles, and in the educa- 
tional levels of personnel entering key -criminal- Justice 
occupations will all be relevant in establishing pribri^es 
for such cducatioi^I assistjince prograitis^ 

1. imployment tr^ds. Based on the 'projections pre- 
sented^ n- Chapter IV, the^utlook for the coming decade 
is for continued employment growth of ther major ocqjj^ 
pational groups whose personnel have received iffost; of 

' the LEEP assistance. However, the rates of- employ^nt 
j|ro\^h will vary considerably among these occupations, 
as illustrated below: ^ 

* i Percent ItK-reair. 

» " . , 1974-75 

Swoni officers, police protection agencies 28 

Custodial officers, state a^ltjnstitutions 53 

Child care wjorkers, juvc/lilc institutions Tji^- ' 

Ptx>bation and paroie officers . 

'Although sworn law enforcement officers will still 
' constitute the largest single occupational group among 
personnel of criminal justice agencies, their share of total 
employment ts expected to decline from 46 percent' in 
197^10 41 percent in 1985.* Conversely, employment of 
correctional officers in ^dult institutit)ns and of probation 
and parole officers is expected to grow at a much more' 
rapid ratt; over this period. Certain pther occupational 
groups, such as non sworn (civilian) police emplbyees^ 
and non-judicial staff of state trial courts of general 
jurisdiction — which have madeyiimited use of LEEP'as- 
^ sistance to date— are also expected to grow at a relatively 
rapid rate. These' trends thus suggest, the need for a 
significant shift in curriculum emphasis of criminal jus- 
tice education programs, to include better coverage o^ 
' corrections and courts- related "subjbcCs, as against the 
current heavy concentration t)n line law enforcement 
personnel. - ; - 

2, Trends in job functions and roHs. The, results of 
our field analysis o*" key occupations, and concurrent 
survey information on major criminal justice trends, 
suggest lhat the coming decade will witnesslonly.gradual 
changes in task emphasis, and in related skill and knowl- 
edge requirements, for a number of key criminal justirce 
occupations. In general, the direction of change where it 



' occurs will be toward a broadening of scope in a qiimber . 
of the line position^* which in turn will require a broader . 
understanding of crime-related behavior, of socialjxrob- 
lems and of the cnminal justice system as a whole^Thus, 
the trend toward teain policing and -towards greater in- 

' volvement of the community in crime prevention' may 
jequirfe an increased understanding.hy police officers of 
community relations issuestias well is additional training 
in basic, investigative skills, while the- tren^ towards 

' communit^T-based correctional facilities ^lay ^have the, 
effect of expanding the,counselingroS of custodial per^ '\ 

. sonnel, particularly in juverdle iri^tutions. 

Mqj5 significant changes in roles arc likely to occur in 
the case of executive and other managerial-level person^ 

- nfel. in line law enforcerpent andcorrectiortal agencies. A 

- vari.ety of pressures and constraints sRc result^g.^n a 
basic: jchange in the traditional, commarxi-style of man^ 

^ agerhem of these agencies, irrcltjEfing increased pressures 
for improYed^efficiency and fcrriise of jrrarc sophisticated - * 
maftagemen: techniqii^s; incrcased^cpoumability to t6e - 

• courts in treitrnent 6f offenders; and ihegrowtii of public 
sector pniOjuzation. One silusfra^iiQn j)f tlvis treq^is the 
emergence, of separate operational planning units'tl{(^as- ^ 

' sist manage rhent in utilization of staflf and other rp- . 
sources. Two-fifths of all policy chiefs in jurisdictions 
with 17,CkX) or more population, reported the existence' 
of such units in their departments. Field analysis of theif 

* functions indicate that most of these^ units^ -still at a 
rudimentary st^ge; for example, only abcmt ohe half of 
the police pldhrjers saippled analyzed crime and >^ork- 
ibad statistics as part of their duties and fewer engaged in 
bona fide planning ^ or research activities.® These 
limitations can be attributed at leasf^ part to the limited ^ 
training^of both management and of J^arming staffs in the , 
role of systematic managenjent planning, and in the 

'technical skills emailed. Prj^sures for increased man- ' 
^agenient sophistication will be accompanied by a de- ^. 
maftd for more broadly educated personnel in- these key - . 
positions, and for more comprehensive rnanagemen^ 
training programs^ i ' 

y. Trends in educational , attainment. NMS^ pro- 
jections indicate that a continuation of recent trends will 
Result in a sharp increase in the proportion of sworii law • • 

- enforcement officers with at least some college educatiorr * 
in the next-'lO. years. The percentage .of officers who 
have completed one or more years of college is projected 
to increase from 46 percent in 1974 to 75 percent l>y 
1985. In the latter year nearly 19 percent of all law 
^forcement officers ^dre expected '*to be college 

'graduates, or more than twice the proportion in 1574^^ 
These projections assume that thQ rate of educational 
upgrading among current sworn law,enforcement oinceis, 
who will remain in this^occupat^gp to 1985 will be the. 
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same as that experienced by groups of officers with 
similar lengths of service in the periods prior to 1974. 

They, also reflect the replacement of older, Jess- 
^ucated officers, separating due to rctirerpeni or other ^ 
causes, by betti x-*- ' .^caied young* recruits. A combina- 
tion of facton;- tc^i^zC in Chapter V, is expected to 
^^ontributc :o th;.* ixpcctec increase in educational attain- 
ment of ncAv pDlice recruits. These include: (l)^the pro- 
ejected iceduttion in annual police recruitment needs, 
hence permitting gxjcator selectivity: (2) the higher levels 
of unemployment projected -for the period J 974-80, 
which will increase the supply of qualified applicants: ' 
and (3) the continuing trend towards increased college 
enrollment among those who will comprise the pool of 
potential r^w entrants into police positions during the 
coming decade. 

One of^the major implications of these trends is 
thab— v/ith the contimied increase in tlie proportions of 
, personnel who will already have completed one or two 
years of college work — a growing proportion of applL- 
" cants for l6bP assistance will consist of personnel en- 
~ roiled in the third or fourtl. years of undergraduate study 
'at* four'year colleges or universities, or in graduate pro- 

• grams. Such programs tend to be considerably more 
costly tlian those in public two->J«ar colleges. If LEEP 

. -funding^vels ^were^to continue at the same absolute: 
dollar level, as was the case between Fiscal Years 1973 
andri977,. or were even to increase only in line with 
" general increases in tuition costs, the effect would be to 
impose a' need for reduction in the number of ^roljees 
' .and, 'ijrobaTify, in the number of eligible institutions. 

' • ^ - ^ ' . • , 

D. Fi>dmgs and Recommendations 

I. Major findings. The issue addressed in this chapter 
"^has bpen th^future role, and direction of, the LEEP 

• ptograJrt^pr of any similar program of academic assist- ^ 
,'anfce Torj^minal justice personnel. Several analytical* 
'approachesSiave been-us^d foe this purpose, including a 

' review of evidence bearing on the relationship between 
. hiJRer education and personnel performance, an assess- 
*rtient of the quantitative and qualitative results of ther 
l^EP program, and an "Verification of key^ manpowet 
Irenes relevant to futlii* needs and priorities for federally 
fuiided academic assistance programs. 

Aa inescapable conclusion, from the available evi- 
dence, .js that ihe LEEP program— if it is to be 
r continued— must be sub'stantialiy restructured to remedy 
- major qualitative defiCiencieS^nd to adapt it to changing 
manpower needs of Crinriinal jqsjice agencies. This con- 
. elusion' is based on.the.followirtfe specifjc findings: 
^ The Basic premise of the CEEP program— that 
hfgher e^ucati9n per is closely, associated with 



improved job performance — cannot be clelnrly sup- 
ppried in the case of the basic line officer positions, 
whose incumbents have been the primary ben- 
eficiaries of LEEP assistance, Einpirical research 
evidence is inconclusive and opinions of !aw an- 
force:rent executives on this issue, although gener- 
ally supportive, appear to be strongly iirfluenced by 
their own backgrounds. The strongest justification 
for.such assistance appears to be on carijer develop- 
ment grounds, i.e., to develop a broader pool of 
educationally qualified personnel for advancement^ 
to supervisory and managerial level positions.^ 
• The available evidence indicates that LEEP was 
clearly a major factor in the very rapid growth in 
criminal justice education- programs during. the 
period since its inception, and that it, was probably a 
significant contributing factor in the recent rapid 
increase in educational attaitiStiem of police and cor- 
rectional officers. However, the academic quality of 
much of the tiEEP-financed education has been sig- 
nificantly deficient, as measured by such criteria as. 
program content, faculty charactegstics, or student- 
faculty ratios. In part, these qualitative weaknesses 
are attributable to. the very rapid growth of LEEP- 
funded criminal justice education programs and the 
inadequate initial resources of qualified facolty and ' 
of educational materials. There is little evidence that 
these programs adequately address the broader so- 
cial issues associated with crime and crime 
previSRtion, or with the interface between the crimi- 
nal justice system apd the broader community. 
Course empfiasis, as well as student participation, 
have also been disproportionately concentrated in 
. " the law enforcement field. ^ 
• From a manpower perspective, the'cutlook is for 
much more rapid grov4h in torrecticnal p<Jsitiohs, 
'than for sworn police officers, thus indicating tfee 
need (at increa^^ed ejnphasis on correctional subjects 
in crim nal justice programs. A growing proportion 
of all line personnel in law enforce.iienj and correcf 
tional agencies will have cofnpleted at least one or 
two ^ears pf college, in large" part because of the 
rising edufational level of new entrants into thipse 
occlfpatiohs. As a result, a greater 'proportion of 
available assistance funds will be needed to assist 
those enrolled in the upper years of four-year under- 
graduate programs or in graduate study. 
9 In addition to these trends, assessments presented 
elsewhere in this .report have highlighted significant 
existing deficits in education among mid-level and 
/nanagerial perspnneT in law eltfcrcement and cor- 
. rectforial agencies, as illustrated by the faet that less' 
than one-fourth of aM law enforcement executives 



were college graduates in 1975 . It is likely that, 
despite substantial progress, a majority of manage- 
rial incumbents in law enforcement agencies will 
continue to be non-college graduates in 1985. in 
vie\Y;.of the growing need for application of sophisti- 
cated management techniques in criminal justice 
agencies, and of the increasing constraints and pres- 
sures for accountability on these executives, an in- 
creased allocation of resources to education and 
training programs in the field of management should 
^ command a high priority in future academic assist- 
ance programs. V 

2. Recommendations 

mFirm action should be taken by LEAA to enforce the 
existing qualitative standards for institutional qual- 
ifications for LEEP assistance as provided in 
current LEAA guidelines. In order to upgrade the 
qualitative level of these programs, LEAA should 
assist the Academy of Criminal Justxe Sciences or 
other appropriate potential accrediting organizations 
in accelerating on-goin^lans to develop accredita- 
tiort standards for these programs. After some rea- 
sonable hotic'?, programs which do not meet either 
LEEP guideline standards, or appropriate accredita- 
tion standards, should be disqualified from further 
LEEP assistance. 

mln v/^w of the gr&wing proportion of personnel who 
have already completed one or two years of college, 
guidelines for academic assistance to institutions 
and individual applicants should be rev'ised to pro- 
vide for a phase -out of LEEP assistance for the first 
^^^6 years of undergraduate study. Implementation 
of this policy should, h'oweveri recognize the wi^e 
differences in existing educational attainment of line 
ciiminal justice personnel by regions, state and lo- 
cality, which may justify early action in sorhe states 
and much slower implementation in others. 

m LEEP funds made available by the above proposed 
.. polic'eF could appropriately be reallocated to the 
following higher priority educational needs: 

{\y Management education programs. A special 
program of grants for undergraduate and graduate 
work in management-relaled subjects is recom- 
mended, to help alleviate deficiencies in the 
education and training of current incumbents or of 
individuals otherwise eligible for advancement to 
managerial^ positions. The grants should be made 
available to middle-level super^isors and manage- 
rial personnel in aii Laiegories of criminal justice 
agencies; should provide for full support of up to 
one year of resident study; should be nalionally 
administered by LEAA and awarded on a competi- 



tive basis, with consideration given to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

(2) Graduate programs. A significant proportion 
of LEEP funds should be made available for direct 
grants to criminal justice related graduate programs, 
to support increases in the number of students plaii- 
ning to teach in the field or to engage in planning, 
research or evaluation functions in criminal justice 
agencies. 

(3) Doctoral dissertation grants. A special pro- 
gram of grants to support doctoral dissertations on 
crime-related subjects should be instituted, as an 
additional means of sfrengthening the quality of 
research and of education in this field. 

% Guidelines and criteria for allocation of LEEP 
assistance should be modified to encourage adop- 
tion of broader curricula, with increased emphasis 
on the needs of personnel in correctionid and judi- 
cial process agencies, since the latter categhnes have 
received a relatively Small share of total\LEEP 
assistance and are expected to experience thk.most 
rapid employment growth in the coming 1 0-year 
period. Similarly, as non-swom personnel assume a 
larger share of total law enforcement positions, in- 
cluding those in technical and planning functions, 
such personnel should be assisted in advancing their 
education in crime-related subjects, both at the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. 

• // may be desirable to reassess the current policy 
which virtually precludes authorization of LEEP 
grants to any new pre-service students. It is clear 
that the overall adequacy of supply of applicants for 
line {police and correctional positions does not war- 
rant a general re-opening of the LEEP programs to 
pre-service personnel in the first 2 yeirs of col- 
lege. Exceptions should be considered in the case of 
qualified applicants for advanced undergraduate or 
gradu'^te study in crime-related fields, where stale 
and local agencies can establish a need for such 
personnel- and can , provide some assurance of 
placement opportunities, when they have completed 
their education. 

• Finally, if the LEEP program is continued, meas- 
ures should be .initiated to conduct a continuing, 
comprehensive evaluation of this program. This 
should include systematic follow-up surveys of stu- 
dents who have received LEEP training, as well as 
assessments by employing agencies of the utility of 
such training. The practice adopted by other federal 
agencies, in setting aside a small percentage* of the 
program budget for evaluation, should be adopted 
by the LEAA. 




E. Conclusions on Educational Standards 

The above assessmenls> of educational standards forline 
positions in law enforcement and correctional agencies 
support the following general conclusions^. 

1. The available evidence — whether based on task 
analysis, on empirical research or on attitudtnal responses 
of agency executives — does not support a mandatory 
reqiurement for college education as a condition for 
satisfactory peiformance in basic police officer or line 
correctional officer duties, as these positions ar^/ffacii- 
tionaliy organized. , - / 

2. There is some evidence, however, th^ college 
trained police officers as a group do perform better than 
officers in certain tasks, such as in preparation of reports 
or in service -oriented police practices, such as dealings 
with juveniles or with citizens. Moreover, to the extent 
that the role of the basic police or correctional officer is 
broadened — for example, through greater involvement of 
police officers in community relations activities or 
through assignment of a greater counseling role to line 
custodial officers — a stronger case for college-trained 
personnel can be made. 

3. Geherally, however, the strongest justification for 
support of higher education for these personnel relates to 
career development needs in view of the more widespread 
recognition of the requirement for such education for 
supervisory and, particularly, managerial level positions. 
Since line police and correctional agencies rely very 
largely — if not exclusively — upon tntemal promolions to 
staff these key positions, the development of a large pool 
of more educated offic^*rs in the basic entry-level positions 
is viewed as a necessary condition for the future educa- 
tional upgrading of the higher echelon staff in these 
agencie^.* 



4. hinally, the recent infusion into the executive ranks 
of criminal justice agencies of younger, more educated 
officers — who have expressed the strongest support for 
upgrading of educational standards— cleaiiy points to an 
increasing emphasis upon higher education as a condition 
of both entry and advancement in these agencies. This 
trend is likely to be reinforced, moreover, by the favorable 
recruitment outlook for most of these agencies, resulting 
from reduced personnel turnover and growth needs and 
from the increased pool of college -educated applicants for 
police and correctional agencies, as discussed in Chapter 
V of this volume. 
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CHAI TER VII. TRAINING FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND CORRECTIONAL OCCUPATIONS 



In conti-ast to the broader educational objectives of 
academic degree-granting programs, training programs 
are primarily designed to develop more spec: Tie job- 
relevant skills, knowledge and perspectives. Such train- 
ing may be provided in a formal classroom environment, 
such as that of law enforcement or ( )rrectional 
academies, or may be acquired through soii.^ combina- 
tion of structured on-the-job training and of informa' 
on-the-job leaming experiences, through observation of, 
and guidance by, supervisors or peers. 

On-the-job training and leaming experiences have 
been— and continue to be — the predominant source of 
development of practical job skills for most law en- 
forcement and correctional officers. Nevertheless, in- 
creased emphasis has been placed upon more formal 
training programs for these personnel, including entry- 
level training.in basic skills, and in-service training lo 
provide for maintenance of these stills or for develop- 
ment of rrore specialized or technical skills, including 
those related to assumption of supervisory duties. 

This growing emphasis upon formal training prograais 
has stemmed in large part from a recognition of the 
limitations of more informal procedures to provide the 
needed skills and knowledge. During the 1 960 *s, rising 
crime rates, urban unrest, prisoner riots aiid demonstra- 
tions, and a series of Supreme Court decisions protect- 
ing offender rights all highlighted the fact that many law 
enforcernent and correctional personnel had been poorly 
prepared to exercise their responsibilities. An extension 
and strengthening of formal training programs was rec- 
ommended, therefore, as both a means of improving the 
basic job-relevant skills and proficiencies of these key 
personnel, and of promoting more rapid adjustments to 
changing policies and crime-fighting strategies or to 
changes in the social environment, itself. 

This chapter assesses the current status and adequacy 
of these training programs, separately for law enforce- 
ment officers and for correctional personnel — other than 
those at the managerial level, whose training and educa- 
tion needs are reviewed in the following chapter. A point 
of departure in these assessments is the definition of 
training standards based on findings and recommenda- 
tions of expert Commissions, the results of NMS occupa- 
tional analysis findings and of related survey findings. 



These have provided guides as to desirable minimum 
lengths of training, frequency of training (for in-service 
personnel) and training contents. These standards have 
been compared with current agency practices, as re- 
ported by executives in response to the NMS surveys, 
and with information on specialized training actually 
received by agency employees, where available. Rec- 
ommendations on needed improvements in existing pro- 
grams are presented in the final section of the chapter. 

A. Traininiy for 

Law Enforcement Officers 

1 . Entry-level training. The need for formal entry- 
level training for new police recruits has long been rec- 
, ognized. Such training had been provided by the larger 
police departments for many decades, beginning with the 
opening of the New York City Police Department's School 
of Pistol Practice in 1895. However, until re- 
cently, many smaller agencies continued to rely on in^ 
for lal on-the-job training methods. Moreover, police 
courses — where provided — were often very restricted in 
scope, with primary emphasis on procedures or specific 
skills, rather than basic priiiciples. 

The President's Commission on Law Enforcfcment and 
Administration of Justice, and the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 
both recommended that entry level training of av least 
400 classroom hours be mandated for all new police 
recruits. The latter Commission further recommended a 
distribution of course time to cover the following subject 



areas.* 

Ptrcentage of 
Course H ours 

Introduction to the criminal justice system 8 

Uw 10 

Human values and problems 22 

Patrol and investigation procedures 33 

Police proficiency _^ 18 

Administration 9 

Total - 100 



Other specific recommendations of the National Advi- 
sory Commission included: (1) establishment of 
performance objectives for training programs; (2) a shift 




from the traditional lecture methods of training to 
methods desi'gned to incrcast: trainee participation and 
interest; such as role playing, group discussion, self- 
paced individualized instruction; (3) imnroved instructor 
training and increased utilization of full-time instructors; 
and (4) establishment of a field training program under 
supervision of highly qualified officers, to be combined 
with the formal recruit training program. The President's 
Crime Commission, as well as the National Advisory 
Commission, also strongly supported establishment of- 
statewide or regional academies for law enforcement 
training, aod-of s^ate commissions on police selection 
and training standards, which would have .the authority 
to establish mandatory minimum standards for training 
and qualification of police ofhcen; in each state. 

The necessity for formal entry training of police offi- 
cers was further validated by the results of NMS job 
analysis studies. Samples of incumbent patrol officers 
were asked to identify the skill and knowledge require- 
ments for adequate performance of various police officer 
tasks. The respondents rated 14 of these tasks as requir- 
ing a high degree of skill or knowledge upon entry. 
Among these were knowledge of police authorities and 
responsibilities, criminal law, investigative techniques, 
use of firearms, report writing and defensive tactics — all 
requiring some period of initial formal training. Thus, 
even under a specific task-oriented approach, entry train- 
ing wa^ clearly indicated as essential for satisfactory 
police perfomiance: The length of course time necessary 
to acquire these and other essential skills or knowledge 
could not, however, be established by this procedure, 
since this is likely to depo.id upon such variables^ as 
student and instructor capi'.ailities, intensity of training, 
the teaching methods use^.1 and the specific content matter 
required by different agencies. Law enforcement training 
experts in a panel convened by thesNMS for this purpose 
have, rather, stressed the need for clearly defined per- 
formance objectives for each aspect of training, as well 
as the importance of structured field training as a sup- 
plement to more formal classroom work. 

Considerable progress has been made in approaching 
some of the quantitative goals for police entry training 
recommended by these Comnriissions. By 1974, 44 states 
had established state commissions or police standards 
and training, as compared to 33 in 1970. The institu- 
tional resources for provision of such training have also 
expanded rapidly, including a rapid growth in the 
number of state and regional academies for provision of 
training <o small and medium-sized agencies. Thus, of a 
total of about 240 law enforcement academies which 
responded to a recent survey of the National Association 
of State Directors of Law Enforcement , Training 
(NASDLET), 66 percent were established within the last 
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10 years/^ Financial support provided by the Federal 
Government has been an impo.. * ^ctor in this growth, 
as illustrated by the fact that i3 percent of ihe^ 
academies reported receiving financial assistance directly 
from LEAA in 1975 while 17 percent received aid from 
Slate and criminal justice planning agencies. 

The extent of progress in provision of entry-level train- 
ing is also suggested by a comparson betv«. the pro- 
portion of all incumbent swom ol icers who had ever 
received police academy training wi^hthe proportion of 
agencies currently requiring such training for new en- 
trams. As shown in Table Vll-1, 77.5 percent of all 
swom officers employed in law enforcement agencies in 
1974 reported in the Census employee survey that they 
had ever attended a police academy. This proportion 
ranged from 52 percent for officers in agencies with less 
than 25 employees to 95 percent, in agencies with 1,000 
or more employees, in contrast, ovjpp 82 percent of all 
law enforcemant executives responding to the NMS sur- 
veys in 1975 leported that their agencies were currently 
providing entry-level training to all their new recruits, 
including all but a very small proportion of agencies with 
25 or more employees. Moreover, among the smallest 
agencies— those with less than 25 employees — 69 per- 
cent of the police agencies and 78 percent of the sheriffs' 
agencies now provided some formal entry-level training 
to ail recruits (Table VI 1-2). 

TABLE Vii-1 
, Sworn Law EnforcemerU Personnel Who Had Attended 
Police Academies, by Size of Agency, 1975 



Personnel Who Had 
Number " Atrndal a Police Academy 

' Si/e of Agency ; 

Personnel Number Percenl 



All law enforcement agencies 502,254 389,451 ^ 77.5 

0-24 employees 83.005 43.497 ' 52.4 

'25-149 -A 138.073 94,118 68.2 

150_399 : 54.788 41.229 75.3 

400-999 52.453 45.267 86.3 

1.000 or more .__ . 173.935 165.340 95.1 ' 

Source: U S. Bureau of ihc Census. Crimirli Justiw Employee CharKteristjcs Survey. 
1973. 

The proportions of all police officers who had received 
formal training were found to vary considerably among 
the 50 states, ranging from only about one-half of all 
officers in several rural states, such as North Carolina, 
West Virginia and New Hampshire, to aboi't 90 percent, 
in.New York, California, and the District of Columbia. 
Generally, states with above average educational levels 
among police officers also tended to have a higher pro- 
portion of academy-trained personnel, probably reflect- 
ing the combined influence of higher state training and 
selection standards, greater urbanization and diffensnces 
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in overall education and tn'.ining resources arnoni: 
states. 

\ Several types of academies or training agencies hu v 
been used to pro\ ide police recruit training. These 
include agency affiliated academics, state or regional 
(intrastate) academies and academies operated by educa- 
tional institutions, such as community colleges. NMS 
survey reports indicate that law enforcement agencies 
which accounted for about 57 percent of total law en- 
ft)rcement employment in 1975 provided training 
through agency-operated academies; an additional 36 
percent, through state or regional academies, and only 
about 7 percent, in academies operated by educational 
institutions. Whereas abouv three-fourths of agencies 
with 500 or more employees relied on their own 
academies, a majority of small and medium-sized agen- 
cies used state and regional academies or local education 
institutions for this purpose. 

A^s shown in Table VII-0, the extent to which recruit 
training courses conform to the National Advisory 
Commission standard of 400 or more course hours varies 
directly with agency size. Among agencies with4O0 or 
more employees, over 90 percent of all police depart- 
ments and 72 peicent of sheriffs* agencies provided re- 
cruit training of 400 hours or more, whereas only small 
percentages of agencies with'less than 25 employees met 
this standard. A distribution of these agencies, weighted 
by their employment, indicates that agencies employing 
nearly three-fifths of all sworn officers provided" entry 
training of 400 or more hours in 1974-75 (Table VH-^K 
Average course lengths were substantially l^>nger in 
agency affiliated academies than in state or regional 
academies or those affiliated with educational insiitu-. 
tfons. 



TABLE VIl-2 
Police and Sheriffs' Agencits Providing Fortnal Entry- 
Level Training, hy Ty n. cpA Size of Agency ^ 1075 



Type and %iir 
of Agency 

Police agencies, total . 

1-24 employees 

25-74 _^ 

7S-399 - 

400 or more 

Shcriffs' agencies, total 

1-24 employees 

25-74 — - 

75-399 

. 400 or more 

Some: NMS Eneculive Surveys. 1973. 
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3.a/ 
69.2 

98.1 
100.0 
82.6 
77.6 
93.1 
99.1 
100.0 



' addition ;o the ctMitinuing deficit- ^ the aval! 

> \ and length of police recruit i. smaller 
,t:cncies indicated by the above compan follow- 
ing qualitative limitaiions in law enfot^cu-nu academy 
training were indicated by the NMS surveys. 

9 Course conients. A comparison of actual course 
time distribution b\ major training topics, based on 
the NASDLET survey of over 200 ac^idemies, with 
that recommended by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 
indicates that recruit training course contents were 
much moa pi-oceduralty oriented than proposed by 
the Commission. Thus about 67 percent of course 
hours were being devoted by academies to patrol 
and investigation procedures and to ''police profi- 
ciency" subject^s, as compared to a recommended 
allocation of only 51 percent of lime to these pur- 
poses. Conversely, training in '*human values and 
problems** received onjy 7 percent of actual course 
time, whereas 22 percent had been recommended 
for this purpose. The latter include subjects such as 
community relations* juvenile delinquency, crisis 
intervention and minority relations, subjects which 
have been strongly recommended for increased em- 
phasis in the major Commission studies^pa^ticularly 
in the case of urban police departments. 
% Teaching methods. Despite recommendations sup- 
poiting more extensive use of more individualized 
teaching methods, the formal lecture method con- 
tinues to be the primary mode of instruction at 
academies tor nearly all subjects, other than physi- 
cal conditioning and firearms. Only small percent- 
ages of academies reported use of altemative 
methods such as group-discussion, operational prac- 
tice» case study or programmed instruction. A panel 
of lavy enforcement training experts, convened by 
NMS - in 1976» strongly recommended that the in- 
stitution of improved tea&hing techniques and mate- 
rials should be given a high priority. 
• Field training. Despite strong emphasis upon field 
training in Commission recommendations, only 
about 36 percent of all acadeniies responding to the 
NASDLET survey included such trainipg in their 
program. Field training was provided, to some ex- 
tent, by 50 percent of age ncy-stf filiated academies 
but by only 25 percent of state or regional 
academies, and by 17 percent of those affiliated with 
collegeis. NMS panelists also noted that field train- 
ing, when available, is often indifferently structured 
and sometimes suffers from a lack of strong man- 
agement support — findings confirmed by the avail- 
able literature and by NMS field visits. 
% Instructor quality. Despite Commission recommen- 
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TABLE VII-3 . 

Distpbution of Hours of Formal EtUry-Level Training Provu^ed by Police and Sheriffs' Agencies to New Recruits, by 

Size ana Type cf Agency, 1975 

Police DeporirncnLs Sheriffs' Departments 

Size of Agency Size of AgeiKy 

Ungthof ^ 1-24 25-74 7 5-399 40O or Mwe 1-24 25-74 75-399 400 or More 

(:ntry*Levcl Tola! Employes F.mptnyees EmpJo)tes Employees Total Employees Employees Employees Employees 

Training (n = 2723) (n«J431) " (n = 752) (n«432) (n-lOO) (n = 2412) (n=1997) (n«477) (n=202) (n«36) 

All d<^artments i 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 

No training provided 17.8 ,30.8 4.9 1.9 0 17.8 22.4 6.9 .9 0 

1-159 hours 5.0 ' 7.1 2.5 3.5 0 9.3 9.8 8.3. 7.^^ 5.5 

160^399 hours 43.7 43.8 51.1 39.1 9 3 61.1 60.3 68.9" 56.4 22.2 

400-799hours 31.6 18.0 40.6 53.0 63.9 11.4 7.0 15.7 35.1 66.7 

800 or more htturs 1.9 . -3 .9 2.5 26.9 .4 .4 0 . 0 5.5 

Note: Detail may not add to totals due to roundmp. 
Source: N MS Executive Surveys. 1975. 

TABLE VII-4 2. In-service training. For purposes of this report, 

Estimated Percentage Distributions of Sworn Law in-service training includes all agency.provided training 
Enforcement Officers, by the Duration of Entry -Lev el ^^at incumbents receive after basic or entry level train- 
Training Provided, 1974-75 « ' includes courses designed to improve or upgrade 

directly job-reJated skills, such as investigative methods 
\ ~ ~' ' OF-firearms use, as well as training to prepare incumbents 

•Durjtion All l.aw^ . . . . „V 

of Entry- Enmrvetncni Police Sheriff for new assignments or specialized functions, such as 

uvei Training Agencies Agencies Agenc^s dispatching, evidence handling Or computer \p. ^graoi- 

Tqt?' ' 100.0 100^0 100.0 "^'"S* Supervisory training, as well as training^nd edu- 

No training ' 7 0 7 ?; 7,2 cation programs^ for managerial-level personnel, arc 

1-159 hours 3.2 2.4 " 7.7 discussed later in this report. 

160-399 he rs _ 30.7 27.2 51.2 b^j^ the President's Commission and !he National 

^ ^^^^ ^"^"^ " t^n ^ 1 i Advisory Commission recoL^mended that all sworn !aw 

'.SOOormore 11.9 13.7 1.6 ^ _ . . ^ . . 

• enforcement officers receive periodic formal training. 

•ptfcentage di*tribuiion weighied on bii?.is of cmploywent in each jp;ncy si« group The latter CommiSSion KCOmmended that 40 hOUrS Of 

r„::.'''Ms7„:;irsr;f,t,'"''*""'" in-^rvice training be provided annually to all sw\,t, 

employees up to or including the rank of captain or its 

dations in support of increased ^i^^ization of full- equivalent in order to maintain, update and improve 

trtne, adequately trained instructo^; the NASDLET necessary knowledge and skills.^ Similar recommenda- 

suivey found thatnearly 80'percent of all academy tions have been made by numerous other as^iessments of 

faculties consisteddf part-time instructors. About 83 police personnel and training needs, 
percent of the responding academies required that A large proportiori of the executives responding to the 

their instructors be certified, mainly by State Train- NMS survey reported that their agencies provided some 

ing Commissions or E>epartments of Education, In in-service traimiig to their personfiel. Agencies offering 
spi^e of this apparent progress, the panel of NMS ' at least some in-servic| training accounted for about 84 

training experts .felt that many instructor training percent of all police employees and for 74 percent of all * 

programs are inadequate, particularly for non- sheriff agency personnel in 1975. Nearly all of the larger 

procedural subjects. agencies, with 400 or mop? employees, offered some 

• Chss size. The National Advisory-Commission has in-service training, as compared with only 63 percent of 

rccornmended that recruit clas^ sizes be limited to a the agencies with less than 75 employees. However, only 

maximum uf 25 trainees', with 20 as a preferred a small proportion of officers had actually attended for- 

' limit. The NASDLET survey found that nearly mal in-service courses durfhg 1975. Thus among the 

one-half (49.3 percent) of agencies responding to police agencies with 400 or more employees, 92 percent 

the survey actually had class sizes in excess of 25 reported that less- than jone-fourth of their officers had 

recruits, with the largest class sizes reported by state attended an in-service course (other than **roll-cair' 

and regional academies. training) in 1975, and only 5 percent reported ^'.hat 75 
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percent or more had attended such a cou>sd' Thcr,c find 
ings tend to be corroborated by police officer responses 
to the 1975 Census survey of criminal justice personnel, 
which indicated that only 36 percent of all sworn officers 
hid completed at least one specialized training course 
relevant to their current job. 

Subject matter coverage of in-service training also 
appears to be limited in most agencies. The three topics 
most frequently offered, based on the NMS survey, 
werei **criminal law and legal procedure/* **weapons 
traininjg/* and • 'criminal evidence and procedures.** De- 
spite the emphasis in the prescriptive literature upon the 
**peacc-keeping rQle!l-Of police officers, subjects such as 
crisis fntervcntion, juvenile policies and procedures and 
community ^d race relations were offered much less 
frequently than the more basic courses. 

Executives in 27 of the 31 agencies visited by NMS 
staff also perceived a need for considerable expansion of 
in-service training. Personnel and budget shortages were 
cited, however, as major obstacles. 
" 3. Supervisory training. There is a wide consensus 
that fom[ial training is necessary, for newly appointed 
supervisors in sworn law enfon;ement positions, typi- 
cally at the sergeant, or equivalent, rank Such positions 
entail administrative and planning responsibilities, as 
well as a mastery of law enforcement processes and 
techniques. The NMS occupational analysis of line 
sup<yA^i^ory positions thus identified some 12 major 
tasks, performed by line supervisory positions, which avc 
not normally performed by patrol officers. These include 
such responsibilities as assignment of personnel, review , 
and processing of reports, investigation of complaints 
and planning of unit operations. Moreover, most police 
agencies are required by law to promote from the ranks 
of incumbent officers, using such criteria as written 
knowledge te^sts or evaluations of perfonnance as 
patrolman — neither of which necessarily measure com- 
petence in supervisory skills. 

A requitelnent to attend a supervisory training course,, 
either prior to or shortly after promotion to a supervisory 
position, was recommended by both the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals as well as by other major study groups, such as the 
National '^Advisory Group on Productivity in Law En- 
■ forcement. About 90 percent of all police chiefs and. 
about '80 percent of the sheriffs responding tt) the NMS 
surveys also agreed that supervisory training should be 
required. 

NM§ survey results indicate that such training is not 
currently required by a substantial majority of all law 
enforcement agencies. Only 37 percent of all executives 
of police agencies surveyed and 29 percent of the 
sheriffs' agencies, reported that their agencies required 



However, 63 percent of large police departments with 
500 or more employees required such training, as con- 
trasted with only 23 percent of th^; smallest police agen- 
cies. Since supervisory-level personnel (end to be con- 
centrated in the larger agencies, the overall proportions 
of such personnel currently required to take such training 
is probably considerably higher than suggested by these 
unweighted statistics. 

Among all incunnbent supervisory personnel, how- 
ever, a much lower proportion reported that they had 
ever received such training. Only 15 percent of patrol 
supervisors and 25 percent of detective supervisors re- 
ported that they had ever received formal administrative 
training, in the Census survey of criminal justice person- 
nel. The limited scope of such training, for current in- 
cumbents, is also confirmed by the results of^MMS field 
job analysis reports. A large majority of the 261 super- 
visory personnel sampled, in 3 T agencies, reported that 
they had leamed all ot the tasks specific to their jobs 
primarily through on-the-job experience. Many of these 
personnel felt themselves inadequately prepared in two 
groups of tasks, including thos: related to personnel 
administration and to planning or recommendation of 
improvements in departmental policies or procedures 

The above findings thus suggest the need for more 
extensive supervisory training, particulariy in many of 
the smaller agencies. It is clear, however, that the effec- 
tiveness of such courses will depend upon correclion of 
(he qualitative deficiencies in existing academy pro- 
grams, described above, or on establishmentof alterna; 
tive institutional arrangements fot provision of such 
training. 

B. Line Personnel in Adult Corrections 

I. Entry-level training. Training of line custodial 
officers in adult corrections institutions has been charac- 
teristically much shorter, and less well developed, than 
for law enforcement officers. Although the need to up- 
grade th^ competence and training of correctional staff 
was recognized by most major assessments of the correc- 
tional field, issues such as training lengths or contents 
were generally not addressed. The National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 
did, however, recommend that all new staff members 
should receive a minimum of 40 hours o/ entry-level 
training and an additional 60 hours of training during 
their first year of employment. 

Systematic entry-level training for correctional offi- 
cers is a relatively recent development in most correc- 
tional systems. Available survey data for various periods 
m the mid- or late 1960*s sOggest that, in this period, 
such training was provided in some form by between 50 
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percent anJ 70 percent of stale adult correclions institu- * 
tipns. In contrast, nearly all (97 perceni) of all executives 
of state adult corrections institutions responding to the 
1975 NMS survey indicated that their agencies now 
provided formal entry-level training to all new correc- 
tional officers. Moreover, in contrast to earlier practices, 
when participation in such training was often voluntary. 
96 percent of these agencies now required training at 
^ntry for all newly employed officers. From this and 
collateral evidence it is clear that a major growth in 
correctional officer training has occurred* made 
possible — in large pan— by provision of federal funds as 
**seed money**; for these programs. 

Correctional officer entry training is most frequently 
provided at statewide correctional academic. Fifty-six 
percent of respondents to the NMS survey reported that 
they utilized state training facilities for all or part of their 
training, as compared to 41 percent providing such train- 
ing entirely or in part, in their own facility. Twelve 
percefit used regional training facilities and about 10 
percent reported ijsing other correctional agencies or 
locaj educational institutions for this purpose. Compari- 
son of these findings with results of earlier surveys indi- 
cates a definite trend towards statewide correctional 
training academies, matny of which have been recently 
esrablished with LEAA fundi/ig assistance. Responses 
by executives, moreover, indicated a continuing trend 
^ towards use of state training academies, with a moderace 
decline in the proportion of agencies planning to rely on 
training in their own* or other, correctional facilities. 

As shown in Table Vll-5. soiiiewh;it less than half of 
all correctional agencies (44 percen:)' met or exceeded 
the standard of 100 hours wh»ch had been proposed by 
the National Advisory Commissio^i for total length of 
training for new correctional officers during their first 
year of employment. HoweVer, as compared to an aver- 



age course- length of 1 16.6 hours (based on a weighted 
mean), agencies accounting for 22.5 perceni of correc-. 
tiond employees in this sample provided 40 hours or less 
of training, whereas 25.5 percent provided 160 or more 
hours. Training courses tended to vary directly with 
agency size, except for the agencies in the largest size 
group (400 or more employees) whose course lengths 
approximated the overall average. 

These variations in course lengths reflect equally wide 
variations in state standards. Among the 24 states for 
which desired or mandated training levels have been 
determined, the range of hours specified i: between 16 
and 301 hours. Only 9 of the states, however,^ specify a 
desirable or required period equal to or longer than the 
100 hours suggested by the National Advisory Commi's- 
sion. The most frequently specified training periods are 
40 hours and 80 hours. 

It is clear, hdwevei. that those agencies whose course 
lengths are governed by state agencies provide signifi- 
cantly longer training than those where the length of 
training is established at the agency level. Thus 59 per- 
cent of all agencies whose course lengths were estab- 
lished by state agencies provided 81 or more hours of 
training, as compa: :^d to only 15 percent_of the agencies 
which establishe'J their own standards. 

The NMS survey also indicates a definite trend to- 
wards expansion of length of correctional officer entry 
training. About 80 percent of agency executives indi- 
cated that they had increased the length of their training . 
courses in xh't past 5 years and about 40 percent ex- 
pected course lengths to increase in the immediate 
future — the latter in-^luding many of the smaller agen- 
cies, whose course lengths have been below Average. 
However, availability of funding — either from federal or 
state sources — will be a key factor influencing the future 
growth in these training programs. 



TABLE VII-5 

Distribution of the Duration of Entry^ -Level Training for Adult Corrections Officers, by Size of Agency, J 975 

(Percent of agencies) 



Total's . 

Hours of ' 

, Training Agencks "Personnel * 1-24 

Xoial 100.0 100.0 100.0 

l_40 25.0 22.5 58.8 

41-99*1" " ' 30.6 31.6 23,5 

.100-160 " 19.9 20.2 jl.8 

161-240 " 15.8 15.5 5.9. 

240.orniort - 8.7 10,0 0.0 

N- (196) — (17) 

Esiimaled mean length of training (hours) ^ 107.2 116.6 60.5 

• Agencies weighted by dKtHbuiK>n of personnel. 
Souree: NMS Ewculive Sursey ( I975>. 
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Si/e of Agency 



25-74 



jlOO.O 

30.0 
30.0 
20.0 
17.5 
2.5 
(40) 
97.9 



75-149 150-399 



100.0 

^20.6 
29.4 
23.5 
14,7 
11.8 
(34) 
119.8 



100.0 

17,9 
31.3 
17.9 
20.9 
11.9 
(67) 
218.3 



40(H 



100.0 

21.1 
34.2 
,23.7. 
10.5 
10.5 
(38) 
113.2 



The content of training for correctional officers may be 
.classified into ei'ght genj^ral areas. These are: 

• agenc;/^ policies and procedures; 

• custodial functions; 

• emergency functions; 

• **treatment" oi* *'programmutic" functions; 
.• legal topics; 

• human values, problenris, and behavior, 

• principles of coirections and the criminal justice 
; system; and 

• specific skill proficiency development. 

Based on NMS survey responses, the primary em- 
phasis in entry-level training for adult correctional officers 
appears to be in the generic areas of policies and proce- 
dures, and custodial functions, these topics are covered 
in the entry-level training programs of virtually all agen- 
cies providing such training. A lesser order of emphasis 
in entry-level training appears to be placed on such areas 
as legal topics, emeigency functions, human relatibns^ 
and sicill proficiency training. These topics are provided 
with more frequency as the size of the agency increases, 
suggesting. that they are either lesfe relevant to smaller 
agencies or, that the>amount of time devoted to training 
in smaller agencies is insufficient to permit coverage of 
these tppics. 

Two approaches were used in assessing the adequacy 
of course coverage. The first was to query correctional 
executives on the- relative emphasis they recommended 
for different entry-level training to|)ics. With few.excep-' 
tibns, present training coverage was found^not 
unexpectedly— to closely reflect the priorities which cor- 
rectional executives placed on each topic. Subjects re- 
lated to primary custody roles^nd to general agency 
policies and procedures received the highest ranking 
' based on this criterion. 

The second approach was based on the results of the 
NMS field occupation analysis of correctional officer 
" duties and skill and knowledge needs. This analysis 
' confirmed that the princip^^ duties- of correctional offi- 
cers related primarily to^custody'and security matters, 
such 55S the observation of inmates, conducting searches, 
responding to emergency situations and maintaining the 
overall securitiy of the institution. However, a large 
\ number of Officere also devoted considerable time to 
--^^ such as advising irthiates, as- 

.signhig tasks to inmates and supervising their work on 
these la^ks. Comparison of the skill and knowledge 
damands of^hi^se tasks with current training course con- 
tents suggests that entry-level training is least adequate in 
the- area of staff -inniate relations. 

The occupational ^iiJ3(sis indicated that incumbent 
officers generally believe^NhemscIves. to be insuffi- 
. cicntly prepared to advise inmates regarding their prob- 



lems/ Correctional^^ supervisors and executives equally 
stressed the importance of the ability to anticipate inmate 
problems anrf to avoid the^se of force in dealing with 
iiimates. Thus, while training should stress skills in these 
areas, a significantly smaller'proportion of agencies cur- 
rently train new officers in subjects such as^human rela- 
tions and behavior, counseling and race relations, than'in 
areas more closely related to Custody or security. 

Based on field interviews with agency officials, in- 
creased emphasis on these subjects ciy^Jb^^ expected in 
the future. Over half of the state agenifes visited by 
NMS staff indicated that training will be iriodified in- the 
next 5 years to include topics such as inmate 'rights, 
humane methods of inmate treatment and revisions in the 
role of the correctional counselor. 

2. In-service training, The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals had 
recommended in 1973 that all correctional staff inmates 
should receive a minimum of 40 hours of in-service 
training annually. Although progress has been made in 
provision of in-service training opportunities to correc- 
tional officers, the NMS survey results indicate that this 
goal is still far from realization. 

About 85 percent of all adult corrections agencies 
covered by the NMS survey indicated that they had some 
provision for in-service training of collections officers. 
'As in the case of entry-level training,. this^appears to be a 
significant iriiprovement ovej: the situation in the late 
1960's. Moreover, of the agencies not currently^ provid- 
ing such triaining, nearly four-fifths indiq^ted that ^in- 
service training would be instituted in the next 2 years. 

However, only a small proportion of officers actually 
attend in-service training courses eaclvyear. Virtually all 
agencies responding to the NMS survey indicated that no-- 
more than 10 percent of their staffs had attended courses 
in the p^vious. fiscal year. The low frequency of in- 
service training is probably attributajDle, in large part, to 
the recency of fonfial training programs in most correc- 
tional institutions and to the priority assigned to entry- 
level training courses during this period. 

A relatively larger proportion of in-service training, 
than of entry iraintng, is provided by correctional institu- 
tions' at the facility itself. Fifty-four percent of all 
agencies providing in-semce training repotted that thus 
training was conducted iri whole or in part at the facility 
itself, as compared tb 40 percent which used state 
academies for thiis purpose. 

^Executives were also asked to estimate the average 
length of in-service training for personnel* in their agen- 
cies. Such estimates are likely to be judgmental, in view 
. of the wide diversity of courses^ available. However, 
nearly 60 percent of the executives reported an average 



duration of 40 or morcjhours, fo; those a.wluall> uUcuJiug 
in-service courses. ^ 

More significantly, training emphasis in in-serMce 
training courses was found to closely parallel that in the 
entry-level courses. Topics dealing with agency policies, 
custodial and security functions were most frequently 
covered; those related tc staff-inmate relations and 
treatment functions generally weie less frequently cov- 
ered. Thus areas which appeared to be neglected in the 
entry-level courses tended also to receive lower priority 
for in-service personnel. This pattern suggests that, in 
considerable degree, rjecent in-service training has fo- 
cused on provision of some formal training, at ^ basic 
level, for m^ny of the oldef correctional officers who had 
never been required to take such training at the time of 
their original entry into correctional employment. 

In view of considerable attention, in the literature, to 
the desirability of expansion of the counseling role of 
corrections officers, special questions were addressed to 
this i^ue in the NMS survey of executives of adult 
institutions. Nearly 90 percent of all adult corrections 
executives responded favorably to th^^principle of pro- 
viding some training in counseling to corrections officers 
and more than half of the agenciesjeported that they 
currently assign their officers to such duties, miinly on a 
selective basis. Among the latter agencies, a varic^t'y of 
training and education programs are used fpr such train- 
ing, including special in-service courses (35 percent), 
•encouragement of enrollment^ in appropriate college 
courses (2J percent) or special courses- at regional oi; 
state academies (15 percent). About one- fifth reported 
that sucj^. training was provided, entirely or in part, as 
part of basic ewry-level training. 

It should be emphasised that the counseling role or 
function, in the correctional context, is used in a much 
looser — and- less technical sense— than in professionally 
oriented counsel irig activities, which normally require an 
advanced degree in this field. ^ , 



C. Chiid Care Workers 
in Juvenile institutions 

.1 . Current status of training. Child care workers per- 
form the custodial function in a diverse range of juvenile 
correctional institutions including detention facilities, 
shelters, reception and diagnostic centers, training 
schools or reiormatories,' ranches, camps oi farms, and 
halfway houses or grc^up homes. Although the training 
schools, detention cencers, and ranches tend to be rela- 
tively secure facilities, other types of juvenile agencies 
typically employ small numbers of employees and tend 
to maintain lower levels of security. The small av- 
erage size of juvenile facilities and the lower level of se- 
curity required in many of these facilities in- turn appear 
to be factors affecting the scope and length of '^taff * 
training programs in these agencies: 

As shown in Table VIi-6, the extent of training pro- 
vided to child care workers'was substantially lower than' 
for correctional officers in itate adult institutions. Only 
about one-half of the juvenile agencies whose executives 
responded to the NMS survey provided entry training to 
their child care staff. About 20 percent provided in- 
service training only, while an additional 29 percent 
reported that they provided no training at all. 

The extent to which/staff training was provided varied - 
significantly by type of agency. Whereas over 90percen'. 
of the juvenile; ranches, camps or farms, and nearly 80 
percent Qf the training schools provided some^training to 
their child care staff, orily about two-thirds, of the 
juvenile cTetention or halfway house facilities refwrted 
that they provided either entry or in-se»"vice training. The 
latter are typically locally based and smaller in size than 
the state-operated training schools, ranches or similar 
facilities. 

2. Entry 'le\^et training. In contrast to th6 pattern for 
training of adult correctional officers, entry training of 
child care workers is primarily conducted at the facility 



TABLE VII-6 

Percent Distribution of Juvenile Corrections Agencies by Extent of Provision of Entry -Level 
- and In-Service Training and by Type of Agency, 1975 



Percent of Agencies ; 



Type nf.Agency 



Number of 
Agencies 



Entry-Level In Servke Br.ili Cntrjr No Training 
^Only ^Only and In-Se/^ice Prtnided 



: ■■ ^ \ - 

Total: all agencies : 533 100.0 ^ 8.1 \ 20.1 45.0 28.9 

Juveni'e ilelention ^ I'-l-.^ 1 . 241 . 100.0 6.6 20.7 ^" 39.0 -'33.6 

Trainirig, schools __- 116 100.0 7.8 16.4 54.3 21.6 

Ranch, t:amp. farni j. , 64 lOb.O 7.8 25.0 57.8 . 9.4 

Halfway house 89^: 100.0 13.5 21.3 29.2^ . 36.0 

Reception and diagnostic 12 100.0 0.0 16.7 58.3* 25.0 

Juvenile shelter ^ 9 100.0 IM IM 22.2 . 55.6 

Non-rcsident program 2 100.0 . 0.0 0.0 0.0 lOO.O 



Source; NMS Execuiive SurveV 1 1975) 



where they are employed. NMS survey data indicate that 
only a small proportion us^ stale or regional facilities, 
aiid an even smaller proportion use local colleges or 
other agencies for this purpose. Juvenile agency heads 
did, however, forecast a gradual increp^e in use of out- 
side providers of training for their staffs. * 

Course lengths for entry training were typically quite 
short. The estimated average length of entry training of^ 
child care workers was about 30 hours, or about one- , 
fourth that for adull^^orrections officers (Table VI 1-7). 
The average length of training tends to increase with 
agency size, from 25 hours for agencies with less than 25 
employees, to an average of about 35 hours in agencies 
with 75 or more employees,, The. larger, more secure 
facilities, such as training schools, tend to provide 
somewhat Ibn^r courses than do detention centers or 
halfway houses. 

As in the case of adult corrections officer training, 
-•.c'?)urse emphasis for child care workers was in the areas 
of custody, agency policy and security^ Moderate 
coverage was provided for such topics as report writing, 
counseling and child ps^fchoiogy , while subjects such as 
juvenile law, race relations, drug and.alcohol treatment 
and sex education were less frequently included:. The 
frequency of inclusion of these topics in entry training 
curricula was found \o correspond fairly closely to the 
judgments on desired course emphasis, expressed by 
agency heads. One exceptioo, however, was the subject 
of child and adolescent psychology, which was included 
in only 41 percem of tht training courses offered, even 
. though 55 percent of the executives considered ,thi| sub- 
"jecl should receive ''strong emphasis.'' 

Occupj^ional analysis information, obtained for a 
small field sample of chifd care wo:kers, indicated that 
the primary duties of , these personnel are, in fact, of a 
custodial nature, including prevention of internal disrup- 



tion and the control ot resident movement and behavior. 
In addition to these basic functions, child care personnel 
do perform certain programmatic type activities, includ- 
ing orientation of new inmates, advising ti^m concem- 
ing their personal and other problems,- and supervising 
residents' activities. 

Juvenile corrections ej^ecutives and fiupervisors, inter- 
viewed in the course of the NMS field visits, identi^ied*a 
iarge number of skill and knowledge areas wheie they 
considered newly assigned child care personnel to be 
deficient. Primarily, these deficiencies related to the cus- 
todial role of these personnel, rather than to program- 
oriented functions. These include; subjects which 'are 
covered, to some extent, in formal enlry training 
courses, where such courses ire provided. Thus, the 
primary need implied by these assessmentls is for initia- 
tion of formal entry training in those agencies not now 
providing such training, and/or more adequate coverage 
of basic subjects, where such coursfcs are.now offered. 

3, In-service training. About 64 percent of all 
juvenile corrections agencies reported that they provided 
some form of in-service training to their cx'perienced 
child care ^yorke^s. In about one-fifth of .all agencies, 
' in-service training ^yas th^ only form of training pro- 
vided. Morebver, in contrast to the situation for adult 
correctiorjs Officers, juvenile agency heads reported that, 
where such training was available, an average of over 70' 
, percent of child care staff members received such train- 
ing each year. This training is predominantly provided at 
the facility itself, with modest proportions of agencies 
reporting any us^ of extemaL training sources, such as 
state or re^ionai training facilities orftjgcal -educational 
institutions. Average in-service traiimt^ourse length 
was repobid to be .34 hours, about* the same as for 
entry-level training. 

Course contents of in-service training programs were 



TABLE VIl-7 

-Duration of Entry ^Level Training Provided to Juvenile Corrections Child Care Workers, 

by Size of Agency, 1975 



Percentage Disiribuiion by Hours of Training Provided 



Esii mated 



Size-vf Agency 
(Number of Emplo>eeN) 



Total: bII agencies providing training 

' i^- 

25-74 ^ 

^ 75-149 ^-—-- 

150 or more " : 

V^eighted percentage 



Number of 
Agencies 


Average 
(in hours) 


Total 


1-40 - 


41-80 


81-99 


too or more 


282 


30.4 


100.0 


81.2 ' 


13.8 


3.9 


1.1 


106 




100.0 


88.7 


9.5 


0.9 


0.9 . 


103 


32.7 ' 


100.0 


' 80.6 


14.6 


' 3.8 


1.0 


44 


35.8 


100.0 


68.1 . 


18.2 


11.4 


2.3 


29 


33.5 


100.0 


75.9 


20.7 


3.4 


0.0 




32.8 


100.0 . 


76.3 


17.0 


5.6 


^ 1.1 



Sowce: NMS Ewcutivt Survey ( 1975) 
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found, also, to be heavily oriented towards custody- and 

•^lecurity topics ; H owe ve r ; 5 ovc rii gc ' of Ireatine nt ^ o r iente d , 

subjects, sucb^s counseling techniques and child and 
adolescent psychology was found to be more freqiicnt in, 
the in-service training ^programs/ than jn entry-leVel 
training. CTourse emphasis was also found to var>' some- 
what by type of agency. Thus, halfway houses more 
frequently covered such topics as counseling techniques 
and. sex education, and placed lesser emphasis on- 
custody-related subjects than did detention centers or 
training schools. 

Fundamentally, however, the U.nited length of both 
entry-leV'el and in-service training courses suggests 
that — even when subjects were reported as "covered" in 
these training programs — such coverage was typically 
* linr.ited to brief and necessarily superficial orientations. 
These limitations in total course lengths, combined with 
the significant proportion of juvenile agencies providing 
no training a' all, highlight very serious weaknesses in 
^the quality and sufficiency of training for this key occu- 
pation. ... 

D. Training for Probation and Parole Officers 

\. Education and training needs. Probation and 
parole officers are responsible for a broad range of duties 
which vary — tosome degree — depending upon the client^-, 
group supervised (adult or juvenile) — and the specific 
functions of their agency. Generally, these duties, fall 
into two major categories: (1) the provision of counseling 
and rehabilitation services to offender clients, either di- 
recdy or by referral to appropriate community agencies*^ 
and (2) the investigation, iTJonitoring and supervision of 
.probationers or parolees, and preparation of reports or 
recommendations to appropiiate agencies such as the 
courts or parole boards. In addition to these primary 
duties officers may also be required to serve in quasi- 
managerial roles, involving coordination and evaluation 
o{ services provided by external agencies or supervision 
of volunteei? and paraprofessional aides, as well as other 
-probation or parole officers, erh ployed within the agency 
itself. 

In contrast to the *'line" law enforcement and correc- 
tional officer occupations, the probation and parole 
officer is generally recognized as a profes.sional, requir-' 
ing cpnsiderable specialized pre-service education or rel- 
evant work experience for effective job performance. 
Thus, the minimum educational standards for entry, pro- 
. posed by various professional of publi^ interest organiza- 
tions in recent years, have provided for graduation from 
an accredited college or university with a major in the 
social or behavioral sciences and either one year of 
graduate study in social work or a relatefd^field, such as 
counseling or guidance, or one year of full-time paid 



social work experience in a recognized welfare agency. 
The -.;:preferred''' standard is completion of two'^years of" 
graduate study in an accredited school of social work or 
comparable study in criminology, sociology or a related 
field. Thqsc standards have been endorsed with minor 
variations by the American Bar Association, the National 
CounciJ on Crime and Delinquency aiid the American 
Correctional Association. * 

A lower minimum standard was proposed, however, 
by the Joint Commission cn Correctional Manpower and 
Training in its 1968 report, which suggested a minimunf 
requirement of a bachelor's degree,\preferably with a 
major in the social or behavioral scie'nces, rather than 
one requiring specialized \^ iduate study.- This lo^er 
standard, based on the Commission's appraisal of the 
realities of the manpower situation in the probation and 
parole field < was premised — however — upon the de- 
velopment of adequate entry or in-service training pro- 
grams to assure ^hat personnel in these positions would 
be adequately prepared to carr>' out their duties. 

NMS survey results indicate that a bachelor's 
degree— rather than any advanced degree 
requirement-— was the prevailing minimum educational 
requirement for enjry into probation and parole officer 
positions in 1975. Of a total of about 2,000 agencies 
surveyed, over 8Q percent had adopted this standard, as 
compared to 15 percent with lower educational standards 
and less than 1 percent of the agencies, which reported 
a master's degree requirement. The actual educational 
attainment of probation and parole officers in 1975 was 
somewhat higher than suggested by these -minimum 
standards. Nearly 90 percent of all incumbent probation 
and parole offic^ers had a^colle^degre^, and 36 percent 
reported completion of at least one year of graduate 
study, according to the Census Bureau survey of criminal 
justice peirsonnel. A considerable proportion of probation 
and parole officers also enter these positions after prior 
experience in related criminal justice or social service 
agenWes. us, among administrators of probatio^i and 
parole agencies responding to the NMSisurvey, about 60 
percent reported prior work experience in such agencies 
as correctional institutions, law enforcement agencies or 
welfare agencies. 

The results of the NMS field aftalysis, based on visits 
to a small sample of probation and parole agencies, 
.suggest that neither the general educational background 
of most newly appointed probation or parole officers nor 
theirprior work experience adequately prepares them . for 
most of their basic tasks. New entrants were considered 
to be significantly deficient with respect to sjich inlpor- 
tant subjects as knowledge of investigative techniques; 
the ability to develop plans for probationejs and parolees; 
preparation of casd histories; developmen^^of community 



resources, and specific a)ieiK^ fjoilclc> uuu auriui»i.vua- , 
tive procedures. Although some of the more operation- 
ally oriented tasks can be satisfactorily develoi^ed 
through on-the-job training, others are most effectively- 
prov'rded by formal training in education programs. 
Thus, five training subjects were recommended for, 
•**strong emphasjs" in entry-level training by^wo-thirds 
or m6rex)f all probation and parole executives respc^nd- 
ing to the I^MvS survey. These include such basic sub- 
jects as case* supervision, investigative and counseling 
techniques, community resource utilization and case re- 
*port writing. The same subjects also ranked highest in 
priority for emphasis in training of more experien^d 
in-service personnel. , 

2. Current status of training. The extent to which 
formal entry-level or in-service training was provided by 
various categories of probation and parole agencies is 
surnmarized in Table Vll-8. Only about 58 percent of 
responding agencies provided entry-level training; an 
additional 22 percent provided in-service training only, 
and 20 percent provided no formal training at all. Parple 
,-agencies; as well as agencies corabining probation. and 
parole functions, reported considerably higher frequen- 
cies of training than did probation agencies. The fonjier 
categories of agencies -are typically centralized on :a 
state-wide basis; hence larger in size, more formally 
structured and. in a better^ position to undertake system- 
atic training programs for their personnel. Amopg proba-. 
tion agencies with no parole functions, 36 percent of 
adult probation agencies repented no formal training pro- 
grams as compared wfth 15 percent of the juveniU agen- 
cies. ' o . 



TABLE 

Trainini^ Provided to Probation and Pa) 



ing fomuil entry-level traihlng, the most tjx^qiient loca- 
tion of the training, reported by about one-third of the 
agencie>s, was at the local agency, itself. Nearly one-fifth 
( 19 percent) reported use of programs.conducted^by state** 
probation and parole .offices, while 9 percent reported 
use of \oc'<\\ educational institutions for this purpose. As 
in other correctional agencies, a gradual trend -vas re- 
ported towards use of state-level facilities, as well as of 
local educational institutions, in preference to agency- 
operated programs. 

In 1975, over one-half (56 percent) of all' entry-level ' 
training programs were 40 hf rs oV less in duration. An 
additional 20 percent were ^ ::tween 41 and 80 hours. 
Only 20 percent met or exceeded the propose^ NaUonal 
Advisory Commission standard of 100 hours Only 
limited variation in course lengths by type of agency was 
indicatecj by the survey responses. 

The'survey results indicated a definite trend towards 
expanding the scope and length of entry-level training 
programs. Nearly two-thirds of all executives reported 
that the length of their es try courses had increased in the 
past five years, and about two-fifths indicated that tljey 
expected an increase in course lengths in the coming two 
years. 

A review' of training topics covered in entry-lev^l 
courses shows a reasonably close correspondence fo the 
topics recommended .for *\strong emphasis" by most of 
the probation and parole executives. Thus, the five topics 
.ranked highest in priority by the execu^tives were also 
included among the top six topics, in terms of frequency- 
of actual coverage in current entry-training programs. 

VlI-8 



ok Officers, by Type of Agency. 1975 



percent Disirihulifn of Agencies by Type of Training Pros iJal 



Type of /._^en< y ^ ' 

Ajrencies 

Alt agencies ^^"^^^ 

All probation agencies ' ; 

All parple agencies 

Combiiied probationyParolc agencies ^ 

Adult probation 

Juvenile probation r 

Adult andjuven lie probation -jj 

Adult paroje . 

. Juvenile parole ^ ^ 

A^U It and juvenile parole ^ 

Adult/i)robation and parole 

Juvenile probation and parole j-- 

' Adult and juvenile probation and panile , 1'^ 

. 197 
Other agencies 

Source: NMS Enecuiivc Sur\«y { 1975) 



Boih Entry No 
Enlry \x\c\ InservicP anJ Training 

Onis Only 



In-ServKC ■ Pnnklod 



100.0 

100.0 
lOO.G 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



8.4 

7.9 
7.6 
9.2 
7.6 
8.7 
7.1 

10.0 
8.0 
3.1 
9.4 

10.3 
6.9 
8.1 



22.0 

24.5 
19.1 
20.0 
23.4 
26.9 
22.4 
8.0 
25.3 
21.9 
16,0 
22.2 
27.6 
20.8 



49.8 

39.7 

59.9 

59.5 

32.6 . 

39.1 

45.5 

72.0 

45.3 

75.0- 

66.1 

54.6 

49.1 

50.8 



19.9 

27.9 
13.4 
11.3 
36.4 
25.4 
25.1 
10.0 
21.3 
0.0 
8.5 
13.0 
, 16.4 
20.3 
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--tnctuded ill the latter category, als^. was **()f ficCy^polictes , 
and procedures," Vhich received, soniinvhat lesser cin- 

S phasis in the executives* ranking, probably because such 
training. can more often ^ provided: on*the'^-job; Rela- 
tively little var ption in -frequency, of 'co.verage .of 
specified topics, by ^igency type, was reported, except in 

•rHubjects relating to. specialized client groups, such as 

'/juveniles. 

4. In-service trainin^i. About 72 percent of all pro ba- . 
tion and parole agencies provided some form of in- 
service training to their personnel in* 1975. In 22 percent 
of all agencies, in-jj^rvice trairiiiig was the on^y form of 
training pr9videQ, while about 50 percent reported offer^ 
ing a combination o\ both entr>'-level 'an^ in-service 
training. ^ 
Among agencies providing in-service training, the 

. proportion of officers reported as receiving such training 
in 1975 averaged 754)ercent — much higher than in the 

. case of either line law enforcement or adult correctional 
officers. ""Al though such training was most frequently 
provided at the. local agency or at state agency facilities, 
36 percent of all agencies with in-service training pro- 
grams reported some use of local educational institutions 
for this purpose-^a much higher proportion thsn for' 
entry- leve] courses. 

' The" average -(mean) -duration of in-seTvice training 
courses was reported as- approximately one week (38 
hours). Some in-service programs are designed* to. pra»- 
vide basic orientatioii for junior personnel, simlfar to 
those provided in entry-level courses where the latter are. 

^ rtot offered, Hcii;evcrr a comparison of frequency of 
(Coverage of selected topics indicates' ttiat Mri-service 
courses — as would be expected — tend to be more spe-^^ 
^alized and place more emphasis upon topics such as 
counseling techniques, community resource utilization 
and alcohol and drug' problems, with correspondingly 

-jess emphasis on office procedures, iYivestigative tech- 
niques or case report writing. 

•5. Major prdhlem areas. As in other aspects of cor- 
rectional training, the available eviderxce indicates that 
significant progress has been made in ,the past 5 years 
in expanding the scope of training tor prol^ation and 
cJ)arole officers, dy^tsfn part to LEAA financial assistance. 
This improvement is indicated by responses by office 
heads concerning the trend towards greater course 
lengths, as well as by NMS field visits. Thus, the NMS 
field report on training of officers in adult agencies notes: 
'*The current training that is available appears to ^eprc; 
sent a substantial improvement over that available 5 
years ago. In over ha|f of the states (among those vis- 
^ itcd); training' has become more systematic or has beer\ 
developed from '^scratch" when necessary.^ This trend 
will apparently continue" as illustrated by one'state which 



/^anticipated a 'loubling of pre-servicc training e^^pcnji- 
tures over the next 5 years. ' 

Nevertheless, in view of the dem^ding responsibili- 
ties of the prpbatioii/parole officer role and of the modest 
educational standards in effect for entry into these posi- 
tions in most agencies, the existing training pvograms 
cdntinue to suffer from significant quantitative and qua!- 

, ftUtive deficiencies. ^ ^ 

• Only about one-half of all agencies provide both 
entry-level and in-service training, and .about 20 

. percent still provide no fon|ial training at all. 

• The length of training co» lav-j where offered, ap- 
pears to be inadequate ; i a majority of af jncies,. 
particularly m view of the general lack ot either 
specialized education in case worker roles or of 
dir(^' ''y related job experience ^on the' part of most 

^L.u/aiits Into therie positions. ^ 

• Although course topic coverage appeared to gener- 
ally correspond With both the priorities of agpricy 
heads and with NMS occupational anal ysi^findings, " 
some areas such as training in legal requirements 
appear'to receive ^insufficient empljasis. Iri* view of 
recent court decisions concerning rights of pro- 
bationers* and pa^rolees, increased priority . is peeded 
in training of officers in court-rela|ed' skills and* 
knowledge^ o ^ - »^ . 

. •A more- general, trend, suggested .by' our field 
analysis, is the ihqreaspd use' of paraprofessionals^ 
and volunteers, in probation and parole offices; for^ 

• the more routine administrative type duties, in order 
to enable officers to concentrate on dften neglected 
responsibilities' for counseling arid treatment plan- 
ning. !n turn, howeyer, this will^require increasecj 
specialized training for the latter primary functions, 
as well as training in the effective use of both sup- 
port staff and of community resources. ^ * 



E. Training of - 

Correctional Supervisors 

The position of supervisor in corrections agencies, as 
in most Other organizations, requires both a mastery of 
the functions performed by line personnel, as well as an 
* ability to* organize and motivate personnel and to trans- 
late management policies into concrete procedures. 
"^^Q^jer typical responsibilities include the.coiiduct of on- 
the-job training and the preparation of various adminis- 
trative reports.^ When incunibent officers ^and executives 
w^re asked to indicate the tasks for which supervisors 
were inadequately trained, most of these basic supeVyis- 
ory functions were identified as deficiency areas. 

In practice, correctional isupervisors reported that vir- 
tually all of these supervisory skills^ were learned "on- 



the-job'* rather than through formal training programs. 
However, one of the limitations of on-the-job learning is 
that a significant period may elapse between the time of 
promotion to supervisory ranks aid adequate perform- 
ance of supervisory duties. For this reason, a very large 
proportion of all heads of correctional institutions and of 

• probation and parole officers surveyed by the NMS sup- 
ported a requirement for a special course in supervisory 
techniques either prior to or immediately following pro- 
motion to supervisory positions. However, only a small 
proportion of the agencies currently required such train- 
ing, including about 8 percent of adult corrections agen- 
cies and less than 13 percent of juvenile corrections and 
probation and parole a^enci?:s. It is possible that con- 
siderable additional supervisory personnel actually take 
such courses on a non-mandatory basis. Nevertheless, as 
in the caSc'.of law enforcement supervisory training, the 
available iiiformation supports the need for considerably 
more emphiasis on this aspect of in-service training. 

F. OveroK Assessment: 

Mojor Findings and Recommendations 

1. Findings. The basic |;remise in our assessment of 
the status of training for liiie personnel in law enforce- 
ment and ^correctional agencies has been that well- 
=Tdesigned formal training programs for both new an4^ 
experienced personnel are an essential element of any 
comprehensive program to up-grade personnel 
capabilities and overall performance in these agencies. 
The results of the NMS field occupational analysis 

• studies of these occupations, as well as the collective 
judgments of agency executives responding to our sur^ 
veys confirrhed earlier findings of national commissions 
and of major professional organizations in the law en- 
forceme^ and correctional field on the need for manda- 

all entry-level personnel in t hese 
for well structured programs of in-^ 



tory- training 
occupations an 
s^>i^ training 

SigraflcmH-^gress has been made in recent years in 
the systematic prevision of such training.'^The impetus 
provided by the availability of federal financial assist- 
ance and by" state-level training comrinissions and plan- 
ning agencies has resulted in ah extension of formal 
training programs, particularly among many of the 
smaller law enforcement and correctional agencies which 
previously were not in a position to provide such train- 
ing. The growth of state and regional training academies 
has made a particularly important contribution. At the 
same time,, eji^sting training programs have been ex- 
panded in scope, as suggested by recent or projected 
increases in coursfe lengths, particularly in the law en- 
forcement section. 



Nevertheless, progress has been uneven and serious 
quantitative and qualitativ( deficiencies persist. Among 
the quantitative deficiencl'^s documented by NMS survey 
findings, the following appear to be the most severe: 

(1) The continued absence of any provision for formal 
entry-level training for line personnel in about one-half 
of all juvenile corrections agencies, over 40 percent of 
probation and parole agencies, and about one-fourtn of 
small law enforcement agencies, employing fewer than 
25 employees. 

(2) The limited participation of line law enforcement 
and correctional officers in in-service training programs. 

(3) The very small proportion of agencies (particu- 
larly in corrections) which require formal training for 
new supervisors, despite the widespread consensus as to 
the desirability of such training. 

Although it was clearly impracticable to make a com- 
prehensive assessment of all qualitative aspects of the 
available training programs, a number of major in- 
adequacies have leen identified. 

(1) A majority of all agencies surveyed failed to meet 
the minimum course length standards or norms for 
entry-level training, proposed by the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. 
This was particulariy true of the smaller agencies in law 
enforcement and corrections. 

(2) Ti-aining courses generally placed greatest em- 
phasis upon specific technical or procedural topics, with 
limited coverage of broader **human relations" subjects 
such as those relevant lo ihc community service func- 
tions of police officers or to the '^counseling" aspects of 
correctional officers' positions. 

(3) The effectiveness of trairimg in law enforcement/ 
academies was further limited by excessive reliance on 
traditional jecture methods and on part-time faculty, by 
inadequate usyc of field training and relatively large class 
size. It is believed that many of these limitations ap^ply 

7* equally to academies for line correctional officers. 

Although quantitative or qualitative deficiencies in 
training programs were found, to some degite, in all of 
the majoi liiie occupations, they appear to be riibst severe 
in the case of child care workers in juvenile corrections 
agencies, in contrast to much more aJcqua^e pruvisibhs 
for t^inirig o^ law enforcement officers in the medium 
and larger agencies. Confimt^tion fb\this assessment 
was provided by responses of agency executives to the 
following question: '*On the whole, how satisfied are 
you with all aspects of tr2.ining for your facility.?"^ P&- 
spondents were offered a range of six choices from 
^'extremely satisfied" to ^'extremely dissatisfied." As 
shov^^ in T^'e VII-9, nearly one-half of executives in 
most agencies reported that they wen "satisfied" with 
their agenoy's program — a relatively neutral response. 
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lAULb Vii-y- 



Overall Sansfaaioti of Executives of Law Enforcement and Correctional Agencies With Their 
Agency's Training Prograw, h\- Type of Agency 



Type ot Agcncv 

Police departments, jurisdiction with 17,000 or more ptopulaiion 

Police departments, less than 17,000 population ; 

Sheriffs departments, 10 or more employees 

Sheriffs departments, less than 10 employees ^ 

Probation and parole agencies J 

Adult corrections agencies, (exe. jails) 

Juvenile corrections agencies J^^ 

• Includes "extremely sahsiicd" anj "very satisrtol" rcspon>cs ' 
^Includes dissalisfiorf". "very dissatisfied" and "•extremely dii'sdtisncd" resptimcs 
.;Source: NMS Executive Surveys. 1975. .' 

However, the proportion of executives ex/)ressing vary- 
ing degrees of dissatisfaction exceeded th'ose who were 
* 'extremely" or *'very" satisfied, by substantial mar- 
gins. The r&t'o of **dissatisfied" to those indicating con- 
siderable satisfaction provides a useful index of training 
adequacy as perceived by the agency executive. With 
one exception, this index is consistent with our own 
assessment. Thus, the highest level m dissatisfaction, 
based on this ratio, was reported by /heads of juvenile 
coorrections agencies, followed by heads of adult correc- 
tions facilities and of small police agencies. Chiefs of 
large police departments, as well as sheriffs in agencies 
witivless than 10 employees, reported the lowest levels 
of dissatisfaction. The response in the latter case, is not 
consistent with the continued absence of any formal 
entry-level or in-service training progranis in many small 
sheriffs* agencies and may be attributable, at least in 
part, to the more limited range of iesppnsibilities of 
deputy sheriffs in small, typically rural, agencies. 

2. Recommendations 

• Concerted action is required by state criminal justice 
planning and training agencies, with LEAA support, 
to assure that air personnel newly enteririg into iine 
criminal justice positions — whether as correctional 
officers, ch*!^ care workers, probation and parole 
officers, or s police officers or sheriffs in small 
agencies — receive adequate formal entry-level train- " 
ing. These actions should include: (1) establishment 
of appropriate training standards 'on a state-wide 
b9sis for these occupations, where such standards do^ 
not yet exist; (2) establishment or strengthening of 
state-wide-or regionkil training programs for these 
occupations; and (3) provision of assistance to local 
^agencies to facilitate attendance of personnel at 
these programs. 





Percent Distribution 


Ratio of 


Hi^l> 
Sans lied 


••Satisfied" 


•'Dis- 
satisfied" 


'"Dissaliified" 
to Highly Satisfied 


19 


46 


36 


1.9:1 


13 


47 


40 


3.1:1 


17 


50 


33 


2.5:1 


21 


48 


32 


1.5:1 


16 


44 


40 


2.5:1 


12 


49 


39 


3.3:1 


11 


43 


46 


4,2:1 



• Increased emphasis is required on development of 
comprehensive programs of in-service training, 
which will assure that all personnel are systemati- 
cally trained with respect to new laws, policies aiid 
techniques affecting their functions, and are 
adequately prepared for assignment to more respon- 
sible, or specialized, positions in their agencies, as 
part of a comprehensive career development plan. 
Available evidence indicates that only small per- 
centages of line law enforcemenf and correctional 
officer staffs currently participate in such training 
and that most agencies still do not require training 
for newly appointed supervisors despite the wide- 
spread recognition of the need for such training. 

• Assistance to established law enforcemenFand cor- 
rectional training academies or similar institutions 
should give priority to needed impiovements in the 
scope and quality of their programs, including intro- 
duction of more innovative and individualized train- 
ing methods, increased use of full-time and 
adequately trained instructors, and increased em- 
phasis upon human relations aspects. Community- 
based colleges and other training institutions can 
prove a useful complement to existing resources in 
many locations. 

_ • Although specific training needs will vary, to/some 
extent, among agencies, there is a need fOr de- 
velopment and testing of model curricula and related 
materials for training of line law enforcement and 
correctional staffs, which will include the core ele- 
ments of a comprehensive training program, subject 
to appropriate modifications at th**. state or local 
levels. LEAA should provide assistance for de- 
velopment of such curricula for entry tiiaihing of 
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police officers, sheriffs, correctional officers, child 
care workers and probation and parole officers. 
• Finally, there is an urgent need to initiate a program 
of evaluaiion of the effectiveness of LEAA-assisted 
training progranvs, using both objective performance 
criteria and survey techniques. A modest portion of 
LEAA and state training assistance funds should be 
earmarked for this purpose, as well as for overall 
improvements in criminal justice manpower plan- 
ning, as discussed in Chapter X of this re lort. 
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CHAPTER VIII. MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION 



This chapter assesses- the current status of management 
training and education in law enforcement and correc- 
tions. The initial section reviews the critical role of 
man!agerial personnel, their functions and responsibili- 
ties, and the major skill and knowledge requirements for 
these positions, based on NMS survey results and collat- 
eral sources. The second section provides information on 
the characteristics of incumbent executives, including 
their education, work experience and training, and iden- 
tifies gaps in their educational and training background. 
The third section reviews existing management training 
programs for.these personnel. The final section includes 
reconunendations for strengthening of management 
training and education programs. 

A. Mana^^ment Roles 
and Responsibilities 

Law enfoicem^t and corrections managers include 
agency expcutives^^jsuch as police chiefs, sheriffs, war« 
d^ns and heads of probation and parole offices, as well as 

• their deputies and other line command or administrative 
staff who exercise broad authority .in agency-direction 
and in establishment of agency policies. A total of over 
55,000 managerial-level personnel were employed in, 
state and local law diforcement and corrections agencies 
in 1974, including about 45,000 ^jd police protectfon 
agencies and overf 10,000, in coneptional facilities or 
probation and patble agencies. These agencies vary 
widely in size and jurisdiction, from very small agencies 
with ohly a few employees to large ujrban plolice depart- 
ments or state pilsons mth many huiidreds or thousands 

' of employees. Thus, w'hereas nearly one-fourth of all 

, managerial-level personnel in police |)rotection agencies- 
were in agencies^^vyith less than lO ernplo^yees, ian addi- 

" tional one-fifth of the total were employed in agencies 
with 1,000 or more employees in 1974.*. \ 

Although manaigerial staffs accounted for less than 7 
percent of total, employment in poli:e protection and 
correctional agericies in 1974^ tht^y clearly play a critical 
role in establishing agency goals and priorities,! in alloca- 
tion of agency resources, and in determining hjpw effec- 
tively these resources are utilized. (poUectiv^ly, they 
were responsible in 1974 for manager^ent of the efforts 
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of 800,000 law enforcement and correctional personnel 
and for expenditures of $10 billion» • 
. In many respects, these criminal justic.e executives 
exercise very broad authority in enforcement of the law 
and in decisions affecting offenders under their control, 
as well as over their staffs^ For th6 most part, they dwell 
in an authoritarian environment, which is paramilitary in 
structure. At the same time, they h;^ve been increasingly 
subject to constraints in the way they exercise these 
authorities, particularly as a result of recent court deci- 
sions affecting the rights of those accused of crimes and 
of those in correctional custody. They have also been 
held increasingly accountable for results by cost- 
conscious state and local officials and by the public at 
large. Moreover, the growth of collective bargaining in 
both the police and correctional fields has imposed the 
need for changes in traditional styles of personnel man- 
agement and discipline. Thus, the management of a 
police force or correctional activity requires a blending 
of professional expertise, of management and communi- 
cations skills, and' of personal qualities of leadership, 
tact, and sensitivity. r . 

In order to identify the most significant functions per- 
formed by these executives, the NMS executive survey 
questionnaires requested respondents -to identify which 
three functions — from lists of up to ten functions — they 
considered as posing especially^ difficult decisions and 
problems for them. The five most frequently cited func- 
tions of law enforcement and correctional executives arp 
shown in Tables VIII-1 and Vni-2. Included among 
these functions are such basic managerial duties as per- 
sonnel and fiscal management, planning and evalujition, 
and dealing with officials, as well as responsibility .for, 
operational --law, enforcemerit; or correctional . activities. 
Heads of very small police pr^heaffs^ ajpne^ most 
frequently cited operatlbn^^letcf activities as their most 
iiiiportant duly. Heads'"<Jf larger agencies gave relatively 
greater emphasis to such functions as persoimel man- 
agement and planning and evaluation, ;han did those in 
the smaller agencies. Other functions such as dealing 
with the public, with the news media or with other 
criminal justice ager^ies were generally cited less fre- 
quently than the activities listed in. these tables. 

Executives were also asked to identify what kinds of 
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special training cou'-ses they would recommend as espe- TABLE Vlll-2 

cially useful for future incumbents in their positions. The f^^^^ Frequent Problem Areas for 

proportions of respondf^/its recommending particular Corrections Execiaives ® 

courscs.arc shown in Charts VIll-l and Vlll-2. The ^ 

highest priorities, based on responses of police, sheriffs muU Juvrmie 

and correctional facUity executives, were generally A^^nocs a^c^^s 

assigned to courses in administration, personnel man- — - ] 

° ^ , 4. n ' Facility operation '^^ ^ 

agement and budget or fiscal management. Courses in ^^^.^^ ^.^ officials 30 34 « 

community relations were also cited by eight out of ten pinning and evaluation 23 25 

law enforcenient executives, but by lower proportions of Personnel management 22 28 

correctional executives. Sheriffs and wardens, on the Budget and fiscal managem ent 19 21 

other hand, placed much greater emphasis on courses on -source: NMSE«cunvc wy. .975. Based on rc.pon.. .0 HucM.on co,Kcm.r., fu^. 

legal topics than did either police chiefs or juvenile ..onsemading- especullydifficuhdccmonsandpfoNnTiv ' Re>ponde^^^ 

corrections ageniy heads. Less frequently recommended '^-'fy '^-^ -7-"' funcion. t..cd on i.,^.cy wi,h .hich proNnns .0.. 

cuii&ciiuii:) ag^iiv/ M^LiLi ^ J ^ Table show* ihc five mosi frcqucmly ciicd ^uncnons. 

were courses on specialized pr/-fessional subjects, such 

as criminalistics, police intelligence or crisis agencies are usually characterized by a hierarchical 

intervention — for law enforcement executives — or control which comes down from elected officials, 

specific correctional treatment program areas, for conrec- ^^^j^ executive and legislative. Under program 

tional administrators. ' budgeting procedures, these officials require that 

H^adJ of probation and parole agencies similarly gave operations be conducted under a disciplined system 

highest priority to courses in administration, but aiso of objectives and t)riorities. All along the line there 

emphasized professional subjects such as community re- jg pressure for measuring program results — with a 

source development and counseling, probably reflecting corresponding need to expand capabilities for audit, 

the more direct operational role of executives in many of analysis, and performance measurement. This trend 

these agencies. emphasizes setting concrete standards for agency 

TABLE VlII-1 accomplishments, defining minimum acceptable re- 

Most Frequent Problem A re 6s for Law Enforcement suits, setting deadlines, and making designated in- 

Executives ^ dividuals accountable for obtaining results within 

the framework of laws, policies, and agreements 

PotK:c Chiefs" sher.iTs' shapcd by elected officials. 

FunciH,n Urge * Small* "Urge • Small* Rcsults from the NMS ficld intcrvicws havc un* 

' A^nc-cs A^^nc.. Agenc.s Agcnc^> ' ^^^.^^^ ^^.^ ^^^^ Executives cxpresscd growing 

Personnel management . ^ ^ 2^ concem about the skills and knowledge needed to 

Operationaj field aciivities 40 64 47 65 mauage within the unique Structures. of the criminal 

Budget and fiscal management 38 43 44 50 justice systenfi. Governors, m:*yurs, county exec u- 

Dcaling with local officials 3.5 39 34 28 tives, councils, and legislatures are growing more 

Planning and evaluation 30 25 31 20 concerned with program and perforrtiance budget- 

• So««: NMS E^cunve Survey. 1975 BiLved on nrspon«. to question concrrnmg func- jng, and there appears tO be ICSS aCCCptanCC Of tradi- 
ilons enuiling "eH>eci*JIy difficuH decisions and problems " Re^pondenis were .cquesied to i\Ona\ apprOacheS. There iS a trend tOWard rCvlcwing 
idenilN ihc ihrte mo»l impoflanl funciions. b«MsJ i-n frequency with which problcni* aroic. rr *Ur^^^ tU^t ^r^ 

j2.Z. tsc five „H>si^quen,iy.cned functions Organizational objectives, eliminating those that are 

* -Urge- poiice agencki are iho« .n jur,«iK.tions with 17.000 or rm>re population longer serviccable Or attainable, and setting new 
...W.henrT...cnc...e..n.wi^ loor .ore c«pui.ion ^^^^ CutTCnt pressures for reevaluating goals in the 

With some ' obvious differences, the above ^ correctional system and its institutions illustrate this 

rcsponses--as well as the results of NMS field occupa- trend. 

tional analyses^onfimi the high priority assigned by > .Emphasis on -productivity and performance evalua- 
these executives to systematic training in the science and tion. A closely related trend is the emphasis upon 
techniques 'of management, a^ distinct from additional use of productivity measurement and related pro- 
: specialized training in professional law enforcement or gram evaluation techniques as management tools- 
correctional subjects. particularly in view of the fiscal pressures facing 
Several recent trends have reinforced this interest: many state and local governments. In the law en- 
• rV trend towards Scientific management/' Peter forcement.field, the Police Foundation-in coopera- 
Drucker points out that tme management autonomy tion with federal agencies such as LEAA--has 
does not exist in criminal justice agencies.' Such sponsored research into productivity and perfonn- 
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Chart VIII-1 

Imimi Courses Recommended by Crimiml Justice Executives 



Police (Urge) 
SherifliOirge) ' 
Aduit Comctiont 
Juvenile Corrections 




Administntion 



[81 
Personnel 
Management 



ill 
Budget 
Mantgement 



Community 
Relations 



Ubor 
Relations 



Inuce; NMS Eucvtivt Suncyi, 1975, 
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Chart VII^2 



Chart 

Training Courses Recommended by Probation and Parole Executives 




ProtMtiqh/ 
Parole 
Administration 



Community 
Resource 
Develop- 
ment 



Counseling 
Techniques 



Community 
Relations 



Pmohnel 
Management 



Drug/ 
Alcohol 
Abuse 



Criminal 
Law and 

Procedures 



Source: NMS Executive Surveys. 197). 
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ance cvaluatit>n methods. These include improved 
measures ot individual or small unit productivity, as 
well as more global measures of perf ormance ot-the 
organization as a whole, A current example of the 
latter approach is found in a comprehensive study in 
the Montgomery County, iv!aryland Police Depart- 
ment, which is attempting to increase productivity 
by restructuring of jobs, a more- stringent setting of 
goals without cost increases and the introduction of 
systems for performance measurement/^ 
The trend to collective bargaining. Unionization 
among police and correctional employees has grown 
rapidly in the past decade. The NMS found that the 
following percentages of agencies participated in 
collective bargaining with unions or employee as- 
stxiafions representing their line personnel, in 1975, 

Pcrtcni 

Pt)hcc t)cp:irtnicni> * -^0 

Shcntt's dcpartmcnis 

Adult corrections agencies 

Juvenile cv)rrcciu^ns ajicncics -^I 

• P»)licc dcp^m<iir.\ in junsJitttons wuh P.IKX) f>r more popuUtiun 
ShtinHs' ajjcntics W) or more emplnsees 

According to a report published by the Interna- 
tional City Management Association, in 1976, 36 
states provide for collecUve bargaining rights by 
public employees. In 29 of these states and the 
District of Columbia, police unions had formal rec- 
ognition and collective bargaining rights.^ Unioniza- 
tion is also growing rapidly among prison and other 
correctional employees according to officials of the 
American Federation of State County and Municipal 
Employees, the largest organization in this field. 

Collective bargaining in the public sector is, in 
many ways, more complex than in the private sec- 
tor. Negotiations are multilateral, including elected 
public officials or their representatives, as well as 
executives of operating agencies, such as the chief 
law enforcement officer or correctional adminis^ 
trator. It is governed by specific legislation, cover- 
ing both the obligation to participate in collective 
bargaining and the permissible scope of such bar- 
gaining. Although agency executives do not oor-. 
m^lly participate directly in such negotiations they 
often provide major inputs; to the negotiating team. 
More importantly, many of the resulting agreements 
establish rules and standards governing a wide range 
of personnel management and assignment practices 
previou.sly considered solely as management preroga- 
tives, e,g., recruitment, promotion standards, job 
assignments, di.sciplinary procedures, number of 
shifts, squad car manning and work schedules. As a 
result, there has been a growing demand for more 
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systematic training in many aspects of collective 
bargaining for executives, other managers and 
supervisors in agencies covered by collective bar- • 
gaining- procedures. 
In addition to the above, other trends influencing the 
need for management training include the increased rec- 
ognition of the community service aspects of police 
agency activities, the challenge for improved personnel 
utilization resulting from the increased educational level 
of line police and correctional officers, and continuing 
improvements in the development of more sophisticated 
information^ systems, which can— if properly used — 
greatly increase the capabilities of management for more 
effective control over resources, » 

B. Educational and Training Status 
of Executives 

To aid in assessing the adequacy of the preparation of 
incumbent executives for their demanding roles, the 
NMS surveys requested information on their education, 
training and prior experience. This information, obtained 
from large proportions of all executives, was 
supplemented by additional information obtained from 
field interviews with small samples of executives in 10 
states. The following coriposite profiles emerge from 
these surveys (Table Vlll 3). 

Age, Law enforcement executives, as a group, tend to 
be somewhat older than heads of corrections agencies. 
The median ages of police chiefs and sheriffs in the 
larger agencies are 48 years and 50 years, respectively. 
The median ages of heads of corrections agencies range 
from 39 years, in juvenile corrections agencies, to 44 
'^years in adult corrections agencies. 

Prior experience. Virtually all agency heads. With the , 
partial exception of sheriffs, have had substantial experi- 
ence in their respective fields. A substantial majority of 
all categories of executives, other than sheriffs, had been 
advanced to their current positions from within their 
agencies, ancfmost of those appointed from outside the 
agency reported holding one or more prior positions in 
law enforcement, corrections or closely related fields. 
Since sheriffs generally hold elective office, their back- 
ground was more diverse; nevertheless, a majority of the 
latter also repbrted prior law enforcement experience, 
either in their present agencies or elsewhere. 

Education. The sharpest contrast among various,- 
categories of law enforcement and corrections executives 
is found in their educational attainment. A four-year 
college education, supplemented by graduate training in 
corrections, social work or related fields, has long been 
recommended as the desirable background for correc- 
tional executives. About three-fourths of all heads of 



. TABLE VIII-3 

Selected Characteristics oj Law Enforcement and Correctional Executives, 1975 



Type otf^ Agenuy 



Median 
Age 



Percent 
Promoted 
From 
Within Agency 



Percent Col lege 
Graduates 



At Time of 
Entry Into 
Fic!d 



Percent 
With 
Some 
Specialized 
Training 



Police departments **:arge** ' 
Police departments, "small** _. 
Sheriff depaiimeois, ** large" ^ 
Sheriff departments. **smair* 

Aduh corrections facility 

Juvenile corrections facility __ 
Pn>bation or parole office 



* Police depanmens in jurisdiclions with 1 7.000 or more population. 

* Shcrifff dcfwimeos with 10 or more employees. 
Source: NMS EMCutivc Surveys, 1975. 

juvenile corrections and of probation and parole agencies 
in fact had completed college prior to entering the^ field. ' 
Of these, 18 percent of all juvenile agency heads and 14 
percent of the probation and parole office heads had 
already attained graduaje-^e^rees. Adult corrections ex- 
ecutives reported somewhat lower levels of educational 
attainment. Only 50 percent of the wardens entered the 
corrections field with a college degree and 63 percent 
reported that they were currently college graduates. 
Those who had entered as college graduates were typi- 
cally employed previously in treatment or educational 
roles or in administrative positions. However, about 
one-half of all'wardenc reported that they held the posi- 
tion of a line correctional office earlier in their career---a 
position whose educational requirement is still generally 
only a high school dip!o.aa. 

Among law enforcement executives, only a small ^ 
minority in all categories reported that they were cur- 
rently college graduates. Only 26 percent, of police 
chiefs, and 20 percent of sheriffs, in the **larger*' 
agencies — and much smaller |)roportions of those in the 
smallest agencies — currently were college graduates, 
even though a college graduate standard has been consis- 
tently recommended by all recent assessments of the law 
enforcement executive's position. 

All categories of executives reported significant prog- 
ress in educational attainment subsequent to entry into 
their law enforcement or correctional careers, as illus- 
trated by the considerably higher proportions who were 
currently college graduates. Thus, 69 percent of all 
pofice chiefs in larger departments had continued their 
acaden)ic education after entering police work. Of these, 
the principal sources of financial assistance, in order of 
frequency^ weco the LEEP program, aid from their own 
agency and veterans allowances under the G.I. Bill. 
Similarly, between 50 and 70 percent of all other 
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categories of executives, other than sheriffs in **smair' 
agencies, reported that they had engaged in cjDntinuing 
academic education programs, and in each case, iden- 
tified the LEE? program as the most frequent source of 
financial aid. 

Training. All executives were also queried as to 
whether they had ever attended special training courses, 
workshops, training sessions or seminars, relevant to 
t'ne^r substantive professional field or their managerial 
i;9les. They were also asked to identify the subject areas 
in which they had received specialized training. As 
would be expected, all but a very small proportion of the 
executives had attended at least one special training 
course in their field. However, the proportions who had 
attended courses in particular subject areas varied sig- 
nificantly, as illustrated in Tables VIII--4 and 5, based'on 
responses of police chiefs in jurisdictions with 17,000 or 
more population and of adult corrpctions executives. 
These tables also compare the proportions who recom- 
mend such courses with the proportion of police chiefs or 
wardens who have taken training in each subject area. 
The differences between these proportions provide a use- 
ful indicator of the subject areas in which additional 
training is needed, based on the judgments of incuifibent 
executives, themselves. 

For police chiefs, the **most needed" additional train- 
ing, based on this criterion, was in management-related 
subjects, such as budgeting^and planning, labor relations 
aild personnel management . In contrast, relatively small 
proportions^ recommended additional training for their 
successors in specialized professional subjects such as 
criminology, criminal law^ drugs or riot control as com- 
pared to much larger proportions who had actually taken 
such courses in the course of their careers. 

The responses of the correctional executives reveal 
much more sizable training deficits and in a much wider 



range of subjects. In almost all types of courses related to 
maiiagement and adminislralion, thcjproportions of adult 
correctional executives reporting having attended such 
courses were substantially lower than among police ex- 
ecutives. As a result, 11 out of 15 subject areas were 
identified as deficit areas for the former, as-compared la 
onlv 5 out of 15, in the case of the police chiefs. Ho.w- 
cvtT, in both of these; surveys— as well as in the four 
other executive categories covered by the NMS 
surveys — the highest priorities for additional manage- 
ment training, based on these comparisons, were the 
subject areas of budget management and planning and 
evaluation. As shown in the summary of **nn.ost needed" 
additional courses appearing in Table Vin-6, courses in 
administration, personnel management and community 
relations also received high rankings by two or more of 
the surveyed groups, as did community resource de- 
vclojjmeni for^he correctional and probation/parole ex-^ 
eculives. 



TABLE VIII-4 

Percent of Police Chiefs Who Recommended Courses, 
and Percent Who Have Taken Courses, in Selected 
Law Enforcement and Management Subjects, 





1975 » 










Ptrcenl Who 






Recommending 


Aiicnded 




Suhjeci 


Cou^^c ^ 




Difference 


{\\ 


(2J 




Law enforcement budget- 








ing/planning and 










93% 


749^ 


19% 


Labor retations/coilec* 








tive bargaining ^ 


■74 


60 


14 


Personnel- maiwgenrait 


94 


87 


7 


Police a(Jministration 


95 


92 


3 


Community relations 


83 


82 


1 


Hostage negotiation ... 


35 


35 




Race/ethnic relations 


56 


61 


■ - 5 


Police intelligence 


40. 


52 


-12 


Crisis intervention 


29 


44 


~'I5 


Organized crime 


41 . 


.58 


-17 


Applied criminology 


20 


47 


-27 


Criminalistics 


16 


43 


-27 


Criminal law/crimi- 








nal procedure 


43 


82 


-39 




22 


63 


-41 


Riot and crowd 










30 


75 


-45 



• NMS Emutive Survey. 1975. Bi\cd on nfuponse* of police chiefs in jurisdk lions with 
i 7.000 or fnofc ^uiitioq . 

* BiMNl on respomck to quckiion "Baied up<»n your expertence. whtt kinds of ipeciil 
cow%«i. work\lM»p>. triming \eiv\ioniv or !iemin«r\ would you rccommeml *srspecially useful 
for your kuccckvcn to take?'* In addition to the vpccifk*! coursck. 41 percent of the 1.208 
re<4>ondenis indicaled other, hompecificd counsev 
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TABLE VIII-5 
Percent of Adult Corrections Executives Who 
Recommended Courses and Percent Who Had Taken 
Courses, in Selected Corrections and Management 
Subjects. 1975 ' 



Subject 


Percent 
Recommending 
Coune * 
r It 


Percem Who 
AP^ndod 

(2) 


OiffcTcncc 
(IHZ) 


Rnrloi^ manApement/nlan^ 








ning and evaluation - 


84% 


52% 


32% 


Facility management 


76 


51 


25 


Community' resource 
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devel<fpment _ _ _ 


60 


36 


Cnminal law/oorrec- 










84 
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20 


Hnctao^ nMintiation 


48 


32 


16 


I Ic^ t\f u/<)m#*n in SCCUfltV 
USCUl WUlIlCll 111 j^-vMii*^ 
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and custody positions— 


35 


16 




88 


74 


14 


. Prevention and control 








of disturbances — — 


68 


55 


13 


Labor relations Suid col- 








lective bargaining 


53 


41 


' 12 


Race/ethnic relations -- 


58 


47 
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Vocational education pro- 








gram management 
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Applied criminology 








and criminalistics 


41 


46 * 


- 5 


Classification/reclass- 








ification policies — 


51 


57 


' 6 


Personal/family, 








counseling 


34 


4? 


^ -9 


Dmg abuse/alcohol' 








abuse program 






-10 


management - — 


31 


31 



^ — ■ '. — " 

■ NMS Enccutive Survey. 1975. Bwed on responses from 220 correctional ewcutives in 
ktate institutions or facilities. 

* Ba&ed on responses to quesiion, "Based upon your experience, v hat kinds of special 
courses, workshops, training sesstons or seminars would you recommend as fspeciatty mcM 
for your successors to take?" 



In short, the survey results indicate that executives 
recognize the essentiality of systematic training for man- 
agement positions, particularly in courses related to re- 
source allocations, planning and personnel, but thai 
many have not received specialized training for these 
functions — even when measured by the necessarily crude 
yardstick of having attended any type of course or train- 
ingxsession in the field, ho matter how short. Managerial 
training appears to have beer significantly less adequate 
for correctional executives than for those in the larger 
law enfoic^ent agencies. In contrast, executives in all 
categories consider themselves — or their successors-— to 
be much f>etter\equipped by training and experience to 
deal with many^of the more substantive professional 
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; TABLE Vlll-^ 

''Most Needed" Additional T/aining Courses for Imw Enforcement and Correctional Executives, 
Based on Differences Between Percentages Recgmmending and Percentages Who Have Taken Courses 

■ — Di^crcDces bptwecn ■ 

^ ' "... percent recofiunencmg 

Type of Atency C.>ur< »nd percent who 

attended cotr»e5 

Police, "large" Law enforcement budgeting/planning and evaluation 19 

Labor nclatipns/collectrvc'bargaining 14 

Personnel management L 7 

Police. VsiiiaH" Law enforcement biftJgcting/planning and evaluation 29 

m * Police administration 21 

Personnel management .• 16 

' . Community relations 14 

^ " Police intelligence 9 

Sheriffs, "large" ... Law enforcement budgeting/planni.ng and evaluation _ 23 

Personnel management : ' 12 

Community relations - _ 10 

Correctional administration 9 

Law enforcement administration 8 

Sheriffs, "small" Law enforcement budgeting/planning and evaluation i 29 

- ' Law enforcement administration 5 

Personnel management ' _ 5 

Law enfprcement Intelligence --- 5 

Adult corrections Budget riianagemcnt/planning and evaluation : 32 

Facility management 25 

Community resource development 24 

Criminal law/correctional law ^ 20 

Juvenile corrections Bijdget management/planning and evaluation 30 

Facility n)2nagcment 1 - 29 

* « Preven;ion of disturbance^ aiid maiiitcnance of discipline z — — ^ 25 

Crisis inter'ention : 25 ^ 

Coni.munily resource development _ ^ 22 

Probation and parole Budgeting/pianning and evaluation -2 — ^ — 21 

, ■ Community relations 19 

Identification and use of community resources 16 

Probation/parole administration . 3. — 14 

Vocational education programs x:._- . 12 



Source: NMS Executive Survey 1975. 

aspects q£ their responsibilities. This is understandable, 
in view of their typically long experience in the field anci 
of the specialized training in these technical aspects 
which has been provided to most incumbent executives 
by agency training programs, and by external sources. 

The above findings weri confirmed by the results of 
NMS staff field visits — particularly in the case of correc- 
tions agencies. Thus, in summarizing findings with re- 
spect to training for admiriistrators of adult corrections 
facilities, the field analysis report notes: "Almost with- 
out exception, th^' information and evidence collected 
from field visitg to correctional departments and agencies 
point to the need for ajdministrators to have better plan- 
ning, and management skills. And almost without excep- 
tion the evidence suggested that training in these areas 
was inadcflui^te or non-existent." * With respect to, ad- 
minrstrators in juvenile institutions, the report similarly 



notes, that **little or no in-service training for adminis- 
trators is now provided," but that about one-half of the 
states visited plan to increase or initiate such training in 
the next 5 years.® 

C. Current Management Training Programs 

Training programs or courses for executives for execu- 
tives and other management personnel in criminal justice 
agencies are provided in a wide range of institutional 
settings, including: 

• Local and state law enforcement academies; 

• Federal agency programs, such as those of the FBI 
Academy; 

• University-sponsored courses or programs; and 

• Programs offered by professional associations, such 
as the International Association of Chiefs of Police." 



Although law enfvorcemenl academies or conectional 
academies have been the major source of in-service train- 
ing of line officers or supervisors, their role in manage- 
ment training has been quite limjted, in view of the small 
number of managerial personnel avail ablejor^ch train- 
ing in all but the largest agencies and the reliance of these 
academies upon part-time staff drawn from the mid-level 
rank5 of the agency itself. Thus, among over 200 law 
enforcement academies which conducted some in- 
ser/ic? training, responding :o a survey conducted by the 
Natioiial Association of State Directors of Law Enforce- 
ment Training (NASDLET), a total of only 20 courses, 
each, were reported as being offered in executive or 
mid-management training subject?. Suchcoiy^es, where 
provided, are most likely to be offeredJiy l^rge munici- 
pal departments or in state or regional-level academies. 

Among federal agencies providing training directly to 
criminal justice managers or executives, the most promi- 
nent is thePBl Academy. The FBI's National Academy 
offers an 1 1-week college-level training course to about 
1,000 carefully selected personnel of state and local law 
* enforcement agencies each year*of whom a large propor- 
tion are at the mid-management or supen^isory levels-. 
Included in the progran^, in addition to various courses in 
such fields^ as fbiens^cs and law, are a. number of man- 
agement training courses, covering specialized subjects 
such as financial management and police labor relations 
as well as more general manageipent topics. The 
Academy also offers numerous short specialized courses 
as well as field training through its field office staffs, 
including some courses in law enforcement administra- 
tion or management. ^ 

In Fiscal Year 1976, the FBI instituted a new training 
program, the National txeciitive Institute, which is 
targeted at top management of law enforcement agen- 
cies. The initial program, consisting of four separate 
four-day sessions, was limit^to chiefs and sheriffs of 
the 30 largest departments and included broad coverage 
of najor national crime-related issues and trends, as well 
as more specific subjects of management inter^st,5uch as 
police labor relations, police-media relations ano minor- 
ity recruitment. 

The extent to' which the FBI Academy has contributed 
to the twining of law enforcement executives is indicated 
by the fact that 29 percent of all incumbent police chiefs 
and 21 per;ent of sheriffs who re*sponded to the NMS 
surveys— exclusfv 5 of those in the very small pohce or 
sheriffs' agencies— had attended the FBI Academy pro- 
gram at some stage in their career. No counterpart to this 
program e>iists at present for correctional executives. 

A third source of management training— and the most 
diversified— consists of programs in executive or man- 
agement training offered by colleges and universities. 



Ihese range from courses offered as part of under- 
graduate or graduate-level criminal justice curricula, or 
of graduate degree programs in public or business admin- 
istration, to institutes, seminars or workshops specifi- 
cally designed for criminal justice executives or 
management personnel. An examination of course offer- 
ings in criminal justice education programs, based on a 
sampling cf school catalogs, suggests that these courses 
are mainly fo,'^used on ^administrative subjects, rather 
than on the broader issues of resource allocation, plan- 
ning and. evaluation which w^iire identified as the most 
critical functional training needs of executives, based on 
our survey results. This may be attributable, in part, to 
the fact that th6 student bodie^in these programs ccJnsist 
predominantly of more junior line or supervisory persT5n-" 
nel, or of pre-service students, rather than those at the 
mdd^management ranks or above. 

^Current examples of university programs and coopera- 
tive efforts providing for management training include 
the criminal justice offerings of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the University of South- 
em California, the State University of New York at 
Albany, California State University at Long Beach, the 
^ Southern Police Institute at the University of Louisville, 
* John Jay College, Babson College (New England I nsti- , 
tute of Law Enforcement), and the Traffic Management 
Institute of Northwestern University. » 

A large number of universities offer more general 
executive development or nfianagement training pro- 
grams, usually conducted in separate institutes, work- 
shops or seminars. AnalysisjDf a sample olf 23 of tliese 
programs. indicates that they%nge in duration from 2 
weeks to 14 weeks (with a median length of 5 to 6 
weeks). The courses are heavily -business-oriented; 
hence, not well adapted to the speci.iJ needs and prob- 
lems of criminal justice or other piiblk Administrators. 

Finally, professional organizations iuch as the Interna-.^ 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police sponsor' a con- 
siderable number of training programs---normally short 
courses of topical interest. Many of thftse courses relate 
to substantive law enforcement topics. However, sub- 
jects of manageiial concern — such a^i labor relations- 
are also included. | 

Although a comprehensive review of course contents 
for this very diverse range of programs was not practica- 
ble, our analysis of the available literature and consulta- 
tions with management training experts suggest the 
Jfollowing generalizations concerning the current pro- 
grams: 

• Management training courses offered in academics 
or as part of criminal justice curricula tend to deal 
with t{^e more operational aspects of police or cor- 
rectional administration, rather than with the 



broader issues of primary concerrf to senior man- 
. agement personnel. This stems, in paij, from the 

♦ composition of their student body, and — in part — 
from the extensive reliance of these programs on 

, iocumbjnt, or recently retired staff personnel from 
police or correctional agencies, as the source of 
faculty recruitment. Hence, they may not be effec- 
tive as. a ipeans of introducing new management 
mothods and perspectives. 

• The diverse educational backgrounds oflncumbent 
nian?,gement personnel poses a difficult problem in 
Cicsign of management training programs. The law 
cnforcement'field and — to a, lesse extent — the cor- 
rectional field suffer from an ecfucational **genera- 
licn gap" in which many senior line management 
personnel have less formal education than many of 
their subordinates. Thus, the more theoretical course 
materials and texts designed for use in conventional 
academic management courses may not be suitable 



for a more mature — but less formally educated — * 
group of law enforcement executives. 

• The relatively short le'ngth of most criminal justice 
management training courses 'has been designed to 

. facilitate attendance by busy executives. The result,^ 
however, i^ often a rather brief and superficial orien- 
tation to functional subjects whose effective cover- 
age requires^much more extensive treatment. One 
illustration/is provided 4)y training in the field of 
labor relat/ons. This ranks high 'among the areas of. 
concern Qf many police executives, and is of grow- 

. ing importance to correctional executives, as v/ell. 
The scop^ of management interest the collective 
bargaining process is suggested by the list of issues 
relevant tp various levels of management personnel 
(Table V|lI-7). Adequate coverage of these issues 
may require specialized training of several weeks, in 
contrast to the typical **short" courses currently 
provided!. 



TABLE Vlll-7 • 

Areas of Management Interest in the Collective Bargaining Process 

\ 

Top Middle 
Munagcmenl Management 

_ _ ^ 

Organization: 

Undcrstjln<Jing statutory regulations X X 

Solicitation . X 

Authorization X X 

Petition for recognition X 

Unfattf labor practices ^ : X 

Recognition: ' 

Cardlbhecty 1 X X 

Unit petermination X X 

Eleciftons 1 i X X 

Certpcation i X 

Recognition » 

Negetipions: 

Negotiation team J- X 

Scope of bargaining ^ X , 

Ma/iagement rights > 1 ^ . X X 

faith bargaining X X 

IraAassc X X 

Impasse resolution X 

n tract ratification X 

Cbntlract Administration: I 

Informing management staff nd employees X X 

Implementing agreement X X 

Grievance procedure X X 

Preparation for next negotiations X X 

Management Techniques: 

' Commitment on part of management X X 

Interpersonal communication , X X 

GrOMp decision making : X X 

vfai agement by objectives i_ X ^ X 

Organizational development X X 

Sowcc: "Impaci of Coll«ciive%argalning on Law Enforcement and Con^citons'/'^PuNH' Safety Rfsearch Institute Inc.. 1976. , 



SupcnJisor) 
^Firsl Line) 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X' 
X* 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
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13 



5 



121 
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• In addition tQ cou* . s in specific management func- 
tions and skills, there is a need for development of 
more general management > skills, especially for 
mid-level managers. These relate to problem iden- 
tification and establishment of management 
priorities, rather than to the more technical skills 
associated with problem living and decision- 
making. Reviews of existing criminal justice man- 
agement courses suggest insufficient emphasis on 
. pfoblcm identification as a training objective.,. In- 
creased.cmphasis is needed, too, on strehgthening of 
leadership skills, which relate to development of 
peer relationships, motivation of subordinate*, 
negotiation, resolution of conflicts and decision- 
making under conditions of ambiguity ^nd risk. 

• Finally, in contifast to the varieiy of specialized and 
uncoordinated management training courses cur- 
rently^available, there is a need for development of 
an integrated, vertical sequence of management 
training courses, closely geared to overall agency 
careei development objectives. Management train-* 

* ihg expcns from both the public and private sector 
who participated in an NMS panel on the subject 
strongly endorsed the development of an integrated 
program with continuity from first line supervisors 
through top managers. 

D. Summary and Recommend0.tion$ 

The pieceding sections have documented sigifiificant 
quantitative and qualitative deficiencies in the Maining 
and education o^" criminal ju-rtice executives arid other 
managerial personnel, for performance of key manage- 
rial-functions: 

• The nefcd for comprehensive, systematic manage- 
ment training progfam^^for crinimal justice execu- 
tives is paracularly critical because neither their 
' formal educational backgrounds nor their prior ex- 
perience, typically in line law enforcement or cor- 
rectional positions, have adequately prepared many 
of them for key managerial-level roles and responsi - 
bilities. These roles, moreover, are undergoing 
major changes as a result of recent developments 
affecting law enforcement and correctional pro- 
grams, of grov^dng pressures for public accountabil- 
ity, and the growth of public sector unionism. 
• Substantial proportions of law enforcement or 
corrections^ executives have never received any spe- 
cialired training in such key ^unctions as budget 
•management, planning and evaluation or personnel 
' management, even though these are given high 
' priority by executives as essential areas of manage- 
. ment training. 
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Although a considerable variety ot separate man- 
agement training and edircation courses are avail- 
able, many of these programs are too fragmented, 
too short and' specialized or— when university 
. sponsored— are often too theoretical in content and 
approach,.. An integrated ^jAbach to.criniinal justide 
management, training, as part of a comprehensive 
dareer development program for managers and ex- 
ecutiv?!S, is gener?^y lacking. 
To remedy these deficiencies. We recommend that 
LEAA plac-5 high priority on (1) planning and develop- 
ment of tumprehensive management training and educa- 
tion programs for criminal justice" executives, including, 
development of model- curricula and. course sequences, 
suitable for ^ach level frOm first-level supervisor to top 
executives, and (2) establishment of regional educational * 
- centere for criminal justice management personnel fpr 
conducting such programs. The planning should be con- 
ducted with active participation, in each region, of state , 

* planning and ironing' agencies, of state operating agen- 
cies and of leadtng'educators in the field of management 

,> development. We believe that a broad regional approach 
is needed to provide an adequate instituti^al base, in 
terms of highly qualified faculty, curriculum develop- 
ment, use of advanced training methods and an affiliated : 
reiearch program, femphasis in curricula should be . 
placed on development of broad leadership and manage- 
rial skills, as well as on those functio^ial aitas where 
additional training is found to be most neededi by vari- 
ous categories of executives. * . ^ 

The establishment of .regional centers does net pre- 
clude the continuance of university-based management 
training programs. Academic credit arrangements should 
be made with, universities to provide incentives for 
supervisors, mid-level managers, and executives to 
complete degree programs in public management and 
administratipn, or in criminal justice with management 
emphasis. The intent of the centers should be to provide 
more accessiblij courses and to integrate coiorscs to meet 
specific agency training needs. Special programs on a 
continuing basis should be established within the centers 
to include the senior level officials: state and local execu- 
tives, judicial and legislative officials, state plannirg 

• executives, and other senior officials. In addition, each 
center should establish and maintain a personnel assess- 
ment facility to advise agencies on the selection and 
career development of supervisors, mid-level noanagers, 
and top executives. ' 

Existing management training centers operated under 
state auspices may be found to meet the needs of some 
areas for regional centers. Private executive training pro- 
gram: furnishing training in certain subject rnatte: could 
be integrated in the regional centers. Regional centers 
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might be established in an academic setting, utilizing 
existing programs. 

Instructor training programs should be provided in 
Conjunction with center programs, and should introduce 
knowlsdge of educational technology. Most instructors 
should have haif^ experience within the criminal justice 
system. Rotating instructorships could be geared to 
agency manager development prog^ms, with a stint, at 
the center for 1-2. years being an integral part of career 
development. 

The urgent need for improved management training 
suggests that regional management development centers 
be established as. soon as possible, if funding can be 
ptovided. In order to facilitate this action, a national 
advisory planning group should be established to develop 
■Optogram offerings and the administrative structure for 
these centers. 

In advancing this recommendation, as one of the high- 
est priority areas far educational and training assistance, 
we are fully cognizant of ^e costs entailed in establish- 
ing intensive management training programs, specially 
designed to meet the needs of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. We aie also aware that it may be difficult to attract 
to these courses, for periods as long as three months, the 
type of busy executives and upwardly-mobile mid- 
management personnel who can most benefit from such 



trai.*^»n;?, and who are or will be in a position to apply this 
training to the managenient process in their own agen- 
cies. We believe the latter obstacle can be overcome if 
emphasis is placed upon making the proposed training 
institutions truly **centers of excellence*\inhhe field cf 
management training and by gearing program content 
and methods to meeting the capabilities, interests and 
needs of the potential student body. With respect to 
costs, we can identify few other investments in the field 
of training and academic assistance which have higher 
potential returns, in terms of achieying needed improve- 
ments in orientation, organization and operation of our 
nation's law enforcement and criminal justice agencies. 
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CHAPTER IX. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING FOR JUDICIAL PROCESS OCCUPATIONS 



This chapter reviews the specialized training needs'of 
judges, prosecutors and indigent defense counsel and of 
professional court administrators, and ussesses the 
adequacy of current programs in relation to these needs. 

In view of the pi » otal role of the law school ^s the 
primary source oi .^•fli'cializetd professional education for 
most of these occupations, the initial section of this . 
chapter includes data pn the extent to which under- 
graduate law school programs provide adequate prepara- 
tion for future criminal justice practitioners and identifies 
those skill or kn&wledge needs which require supplemen- 
tal agency training. 
/ following three sections review, separately, the 
curreik scope of entry-level a ... in-service training, for 
staff attomeys in prosecution and indigent defense agen- 
cies, for chief prosecutors and defenders, and forjudges. 

The professional court administrator — his functions, 
characteriistics and training needs — are discussed in the 
final section, based on the results of the NMS survey of 
incumbent state and local court administrators. 

,A. The Role of Law Schools 

in Preparation [ 
for Criminal Justice CareerS| 

Graduation from a law school is a requirement for 
admission into the bar in almost all states. As noted in 
Chapter V, most newly recruited attoAieys in prosecu- 
tion and indigent defense agencies ente r these positions , 
shortly after law schoc graduation, with little or no 
previous trial experience. Similarly, a Is rge proportion of 
newly elected or appointed judges are likely to ha ^e had 
limited experience in criminal justice p -actice. Tbus, the 
. extent to which undergraduate law schciol education pre- 
pares graduates for roles in the criminiil justice field has 
important implications for their ability to perform effec- 
tively in these positions. 

The prevailing educational philosophy of the under- 
graduate law schools focuses on mastery of legal ana- 
lytical skills, combined with a brdad overview of the 
substantive principles of law. Since formal accredited 
specialization — analogous to that in the medical field — 
lias not yet emerged in the practice of law, emphasis is 
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on introductory and broad survey Courses, and on de- 
velopment of basic legal research and analytical skills, to 
develop the competence of '^thinking as a lawyer." This 
philosophy implies that the more pi-actical legal skills, 
including pretrial and trial proceduns, as well as special- 
ized expertise in particular fields of law, will be maiidy 
acquired through a process of on-the-job * 'apprentice- 
ship" or practical experience, either as a law clerk or as a 
junior practicing attomey. I 

An analysis of criminal law course offerings of AlBA 
accredited law schools indicates that, in 1975, nearly all 
law schools had an established requin^ment for con^ple- 
tion or a <;ourse in either criminal law or criminal proce- 
dures by first- year students and that, between 1966 and 
1975, there was a modest overall increase in the propor- 
tion of criminal juj-tice courses in the total law school 
curriculum — from. 4.3 percent in 1966 tc 6.8 percent in 
1975. However, only one-third or fewer of the law 
schools offered advanc 5d courses or seminars in criminal 
law or process or on related criminal justice subjects. 

A sample analysis of course contents and texts, 
moreover, indicated a number of significant limitations 
of these materials, from the standpoint of preparing law 
school 'raduaies for criminal law practice. Thus, in most 
law sc.iool texts, procedural matters are presented in a 
n" inner that emphasizes constitutional issues rather than 
addressing the dynamics of criminal justice procedures, 
e.g., the role of plea bargaining and its relationship to 
prosecutor charging and judicial sentencing practices. 

In order to compensate, in part, for the limited cover- 
age of ptwedural subjects and of related operational 
skills, a large and growing propction of law schools 
offer clinical experience to advanced undergraduate law 
students, normaljy in their third year. In 1975, 124 of the 
163 ABA-accredited law schools offered clinical law 
programs.^ Of these, 65 percent included a wkiminbl 
justice component: defense, prosecution, or corrections. 
Such programs, in conjunction with sammer internships 
in prosecution and defender agencies, provide day-to- 
day exposure to the realities of criminal justice opera- 
tions, i 

the NMS execiUive surveys indicated that 55 peirent 
of prosecutors and 59 percent of defenders gave hiring 
preference to law students with clinical law experience. 
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About 1 1 percent of the reporting prosecutors permitted 
law students to prosecute felony cases under supervision. 
An additional 15 percent permitted misdemeanant pros- 
ecution by Isiw students in their offices. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that only 
about 20 percent of all law graduates were found to have 
clinical law experience, and a much smaller percentage 
have criminal law experience.^ Thus, dlinical programs 
for criminal law aie still more important for their poten- 
tial, than for their present, contributions. 

The limitations of undergraduate law school programs 
as a direct preparation for the positions of assistant pros- 
ecutor and assistant defender — suggested by the preced- 
ing analyses — are further confirmed by responses of 
chief prosecutors and public defenders to the NMS sur- 
vey. As shown^in Table IX-1, a large proportion of the 
respondents considered law school graduates as in- 
adequately prepared for such functions as trial advocacy, 
criminal trial procedure, and juvenile family law and 
court procedures, in contrast to much more favorable 
assessments of their preparation on such subjects as sub- 
stantive criminal law, constitutional law and legal ethics. 

TABLE lX-1 
Assessrrent of Adequacy of Preparation of Law 
School Gr iduates by Heads of Prosecution! 
Defense Offices ^ 

Pcrcfni or (Mhcc Heads Axvcssiny 
Pre|ur:ili<>n ds Adcqu:iir 

Funciiucul Areu • — 

(ifPrcpariilion Prosecution Defense 



Juvenile family law and court 

procedure 36 18 

Criminal^ trial procedure 32 27 

Trid adv:.-cacy 32 26 

Law of evidence 60 53 

Substantive criminal law 64 60 

Constitutional law 79 79 

Legal ethics 85 74 



• Perceniag^s adjusted lor "w^ rc>p«nse." 

Source: National Manpower Survey, Prosecutors and PuNk: Defenders. 1975 

One of the results of inadequate preparation of most 
law school graduates for criminal jusrice-related posi- 
tions is to place a greater burden upon employing agen- 
cies to provide supplementary training to newly hired 
personnel, through closely supervised on-the-job ieam- 
ing experiences, as well as formal courses. The follow- 
ing summary, biased on the report of NMS field visits to a 
number of large and medium-sized prosecution and de- 
fender offices, describes the prevailing practice in these 
offices: 

**Once hired, new attomeys are never sent into 
the courtroom to sink or swim. Every office (of 
those visited) has some system for developing 



the attom^v\ <;WilU wifhonf rancinrr imHnp 

harm to the office* the public or the accused. In 
addition to formal and informal orientation 
programs, the young attomey is led through a 
series of assignments graduated in difficulty 
. . .The length of time spent in each of these 
training cycles varies with the individual and 
the opportunities to move, but most offices feel 
that it takes a year to become a minimally 
competent trial attomey.** ^ 

It must be emphasized, however, thAt the above de- 
scription of practice in larger prosecution or public de- 
fender agencies clearly cannot apply to the situation of 
the large number of smaller offices often staffed by only 
one or two attomeys. The latter offices normally have 
little or no in-house training capabUities. Moreover, it is 
clear that, in view of the high tumover among these staff 
attomeys, a ubstantial proportion have less than the 
minimum leiigth of experience needed to become **min- 
imally competent*' in the full range of required skills. 

From the standpoint of the faw schools, the following 
improvements are therefore recommended: 

• Increased emi)hasis should be placed on closely 
supervised clinical programs, preferably in the set- 
ting of an operational agency. 

• Curriculum offerings in criminal justice should be 
expanded with increased emphasis on practical legal 
skills. 

• Faculty and institutional improvement should also 
be encouraged by supporting such activities as 
greater involvement in criminal justice research, in- 
ternships in criminal justice agencies and develop- 
ment of better linkages between law faculty and 
operating crimirial justice agencies. 

B. Assistant Prosecutor 
and Defender Training 

1. Background. Since the publication of the Wicker- 
sh^m Commission reports in 1931, there has been grow- 
ing national recognition of the need to improve the 
competencies of judicial process personnel for effective 
and equitable admihistration of justice.^ This was 
reaffirmed by the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice in 1967.* Simi- 
larly, the American Bar Association Project on Criminal 
Justice Standards called for in-house training of pro- 
secutors, supplementing earlier ABA standards which 
advocai;;d defense training.* The most recent and fullest 
expiiession of national cohcem for adequate training was 
that of the National 'Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Star.dards ar^d Goals (NAC), which proposed 
formal entry-level training programs for all newly ap- 
pointed assistant prosecutors and defenders, as well as 
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provision of in-service trainin;; ami I'ontimiinj? IcL'al <*tlu- 
cation programs on a systematic basis." 

The NAG-report included a number of specific rec- 
ommendations on training content: 

^ Prosecution training, Entr> training for new assist- 
ant prosecutors should begin with orientation into 
ottice structure, procedure, and policies; the U^ai 
court system; and the (^jx^ ration of the police agen- 
cies, lasting about onV week, In-service training 
should feature seminars on such subjects as law of 
search and seizure, confessions, substantive crimi- 
nal law, exercise of prosecutional discretion, and 
trial strategy. 

• Defender training. Training content for defenders 
would vary according to its source. National training 
would emphasize entry-level skills in a two- to 
four- week program on such topics as constitutional 
law, triaf skills, criminal investigation, and appel- 
late advocacy. Local orientation programs should 
emphasize local court structure and procedure, bail 
practice, office procedure, plea negotiation practices 
of the prosecutor, and community resoua:es avail- 
able to aid the defendant in formulating sentencing 
alternatives. Statewide training for new defenders 
should offer substantive criminal law procedure and 
post-conviction remedies unique to the state. 
Since the establishment of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, substantial progress has been 
made in strengthening the institutional intaistructure for 
provision of judicial process training and education, in 
accordance with some of the key Commission recom- 
mendations. With the stimulus of LEAA assistance and 
growing state recognition of the need for judicial and 
' legal continuing exjucation, there now exist national, 
state, and local training and continuing legal education 
(CLE) programs in far greater. numbers than in the past. 
LEAA funding supp^orts the two national colleges for 
defense and pro.secution. A National Institute for Trial 
Advocacy assists both defense and prosecution in acquir- 
ing these crucial skills. BliKk grant funding by LEAA 
has supported the establishment of statewide prosecutor 
and defen.se training agencies and programs, and has 
enabled local agency personnel to be paid travel and 
other expenses to attend national training programs. In 
addition to the.se direct training efforts, LEAA funding 
also supports a variety of technical assistance programs 
and provides limited management and planning training 
as well. 

' 2. Occupational analysis findings. Confimiation ol 
the importance of adequate entry-level training for 
assistant prosecutors and defenders was provided by the 
results of NMS field occupational analyses of^pro.se^tor 
and defender tasks and training needs. 



ProKrcurnry — Among the prosecutor tasks 
which ranked high in temisof time spent were 
development of evidence through interviews 
and other sources, negotiation with defen.se 
counsel and actual prosecution of cases in a 
criminal court. Substantial proportions of re- ^ 
spondents indicated that they had insufficient 
training for these tasks, ranging from 19 per- 
cent for negotiation with defense counsel, to 
.^0 percent for court trial prosecution, and 40 
percent for development of evidence and re- 
lated screening activities. 

The level of proficiency of typical newly 
assigned prosecutors was reported to be below . 
the level needed for capable performance for 
all major aspects of taisk-related skills and 
knowledges including, particularly, knowl- 
edge of Jurisdictional rules and procedures, 
knowledge of. criminal law procedures, case 
preparation practices and conduct of trials. 
Defenders — The responses of public defender 
staff suggested even more pronounced 
deficiencies in prior training for key tasks than 
tho^e for the prosecutors. An average of about 
40 percent of those interviewed reported they 
had received^nsufficient training for such task^^ 
as interviewing clients, review of evidence, 
negotiation with prosecutors or Judges, and 
representation at clients' trials or sentencing. 
In all of these and in related practical legal 
tasks and knowledges, the defenders had relied 
primarily upon on-the-job learning, and — 
r.'iinimally — upon their law school education as 
the source of training. With limited excep- 
tions, the proficiency of typical newly assigned 
personnel was found to be much lower, on all 
of the applied skill and knowledge require- - 
ments, than that considered needed for effec- 
tive Job performance.^ 

The implications of this field assessment are clear. 
Significant proportions of the practitioner in both occu- 
pations who were interviewed by the NMS staff, con- 
sidered themselves inadequately trained for some of their 
major tasks, and virtually all considered that newly re- 
cruited personnel were generally deficient in the practical 
skills and knowledges required for effective performance 
of these roles. 

It must be emphasized that the above findings were 
based on small and not necessarily representative sam- 
ples'^ They are, however, consistent both with the as- 
sessments of the limitations of existing legal education 
and training programs, made by the National Advisory 
Comm'ssion and other expert groups, and with related 
findings on the criminal Justice content of undergraduate 
law school programs, reviewed in the preceding section. 

3. Entry-level training programs. As indicated in th& 
preceding section, the development of the needed profes- 
sional skills of attomey.s — whether in criminal or civil 
practice — relies upon a proce.ss of on-the-job experience 
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and specialized training to supplement the broad founda- 
^ tions provided in undergraduate law school courses. Tra- , 

ditionally this process — in common with that in many 
r other _ professional and skilled occupations — has 
pconsisted primarily of progressive assignments under 
supervision of more senior personnel, i.e. , informal on- 
j.the-job orientation and * beaming by doing." Exclusive. 
jteliance upon this process has some obvious limitations, 
as previously noted, particularly in small organizations 
and in situations where workload pressures compel im- 
mediate assignment of junior attorneys to more complex 
and demanding tasks. These have resulted in develop- 
ment of more formal eptry-level training, or orientation, 
...-programs for b^tlr^ssistant prosecutors and defenders, 
nom^lly-pfovided shortly after their entry into employ- 
[lent. 

Not all new entrants to assistant pi-Qsecutor or defender 
positions have an equal need for such traiiyng. Based on 
responses to NMS surveys of chief prosecutors and de- 
fenders, we have estimated that about one-fifth of all 
assistant prosecutors, and about one-third of assistant 
public defenders, hired in 1974-75 had prior trial experi- 
ence, while others may have become familiar with 
agency practices through prior experience with the 
agency as an intern, in a clinical program or as a law 
clerk. Nevertheless, as suggested by the results of the 
NMS field analyses, most entrants do need systematic 
orientation or entry-level training. 

The extent of such training is summarized in Tables 
IX-2 and IX-3. Nearly one^half of all prosecutor and 
defender offices reported that their agency provided no 
formal entry-level training or that such training was 
- limited to brief orientations of one day or less; about 
one-fourth, in each case reported that these courses 
lasted from two days up to one week, while only 8 



percent of all agencies offered entry courses lasting more 
than two weeks. 

Among prosecution agencies, the larger agencies were 
much more likely to have formal entry training programs 
than smaller offices. As a result, a weighted average, 
based on total employment in each agency size group, 
indicates that prosecution agencies employing about 
two-thirds of all assistant prosecutors offered formal 
entry training of two days or more to newly hired assist- 
ant prosecutors. The average length of training courses 
was also significantly higher in the larger offices Thus, 
about one-half of all agencies with 10 or more assistant 
prosecutors met the recommended NAC standard of 
courses of one week or longer, as compared to less than 
one-fourth of the smallest agencies. / 

Available evidence suggests that there has been a 
significant growth in both prosecutor and defender train- 
ing programs since the late 1960's. A major factor has 
been the growth of statewide training programs, particu- 
larly for prosecutors. Thus one recent study, by the 
National District Attorneys Association indicates that 29- 
states had statewide training programs that provided 
training to both new assistants and new chief pros- 
ecutors.^ 

4. In-service training. The NMS survey also 
requested information on the provision of in-service 
training, or continuing legal education, to experienced 
attorneys, i.e., those without at least one year of expen-. 
ence within the agency. In the case of prosecution agen- 
cies, about two-thirds of all agencies arid about 90 per- 
cent of the larger agencies reported that they provided 
some assistance for external continuing education in the 
field of prosecution,^, whether in the formpf administra- 
tive leave, tuition support or other means. Nearly three- 
fourths of all J defender agencies (74 percent) simi- 



TABLE IX 

Pjercent of Prosecution Agencies Providing Formal Entry -Level Training for Assistant Prosecutors and 

Length of Training, by Agency Size, 1975 
(Percent distribution) 



Agcnc.v Sizc-Numbcf of Assistant Prosecutors 



I.cnulh of Training 



No forma! training 

One day or less (basic orientation only) 

Total, none or one day or less 

Two days to one week -r 

One to two weeks 

More than two weeks 

Total , 

Number of reports (^^^^ 



All 
Agencies 


1^ 


5-9 


10-24 


25 and Over 


38.1 


45.1 


31.4 


15.9 


10.2 


8.5 


8.0 


11.0 


... 7.2 


10.2 


46,6 


53,1 


<\4 


23.1 


20,4 


25.8 


23.9 


31.4 


31.9 


25.4 


19.4 


16.6 


21.2 


^27.5- 


32.2 


8.2 


6.4 


5.1. 


"ir:4 


20.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


(811) 


' (565) 


(118) 


( 69) 


( 59) 



Source: NMS Executive Survey, 197.'^. Covers staK and cAunty prosecution or legal services agencies. Responses are for agencies with ot>e or more assistant prosecutors. 
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TABLE 



TARf F 



Percent of Public Defender Agencies Providing Formal 
Entry-Level Training for Assistant Defenders and 
Length of Training, 1 975 



Peaent 

Length of Training - «'f Agencies 



None 32 

One day or less (orientation only) 15 

Total, none or one day or less ^7 

Two days to one Week 24 

One or two weeks 21 

More than two weeks ^ 

Total - 100 

Source: NMS Ewcutive Sjrvey. 1975. Based on 191 rcspoases. 

larly provided such assistance. However, only about 
one-third, in each category, had established policies re- 
quiring experienced assistant prosecutors to participate in 
some type of job-related continuing education. Con- 
siderably smaller percentages— 28 percent of the de- 
fender offices and 15 percent of the prosecution offices 
—reported that they provided in-house formal in-service 
training, and these consisted predominantly of the larger 
agencies, i.e., those with 25 or more employees. A 
supplemental survey of 32 contract defender offices in 
larger cities also found that such training was limited to 
agencies with 25 or more staff attorneys. 

Som§ indication of the sources of external training is 
provided by responses to a question requesting execu- 
tives to identify the agencies from which their office had 
received assistance for training, including training pro- 
vided to chief prosecutors or defenders as well as to staff 
attorneys. For prosecution offices, the major sources of 
training, as shown in Table IX-4, included two 
national-level organizations — the National District At- 
torneys Association and the National College of District 
Attorneys, followed by programs sponsored or operated 
by state level prosecution or attorney general offices and 
by the state bar associations. Similarly, the correspond- 
ing national-level defender institutionsr— the National 
College of Criminal Justice Lawyers and Public Defend- 
ers and the National Legal Aid and Defenders 
Association — were among the major providers of con- 
tinuing legal education for public defenders, followed by 
the state defender office and state bar associations. 

Information on training content was also obtained, for 
both entry and in-service training, from those agencies 
which conducted in-house training programs. With 
limited exceptions, general subject coverage of in- 
service programs was found to parallel those of the 
entry-level courses. For prosecution agencies, topics 
such as constitutional law, law of evidence and criminal 
trial procedures were included by nearly all programs. 
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Sources of Training Assistatice for Prosecution 
and Defender Offices 





Percent Receiving Aiiiitince 


Source 


Prosecution 


f Defender 




Offices 


Offkes 


National District Attorneys 








38% 




NationalCollege of District 








29 




National College of Criminal 






Defense Lawyers and Public 




32 






National Legal Aid and De- 






fenders Association . 




^7. 


State Prosecutor Office 


27 








21 


State Bar Association 


22 


15 


State Attorney General - - 


20 




Accredited Law Schools 


12 


5 



Source: NMS Ewcutive Surveyi. 1975. Percenuges not additive since a^nciei may vat 
multiple training sources. 



Certain procedural subjects, such as screening policies 
and charging practices were more frequently covered in 
entry-level courses, while in-service programs more fre- 
quently included topics such as trial advocacy and sub- 
stantive criminal law developments. Subjects which 
were less frequently covered included juvenile and fam- 
ily law procedure, pretrial diversion and appellate advo- 
cacy, in part because many prosecution agencies and/or 
staffs do not have responsibility for these functions. 
Similar patterns were evident in the responses of defend- 
er agencies, with subjects such as constitutional law and 
criminal trial procedure ranking high in both entry and 
in-service courses, while procedural subjects such as 
case investigation, plea negotiation practices and pre- 
liminary hearing procedures received more emphaisis in 
the entry-level courses. 

5. Adequacy of stc^ training programs. The above 
survey findings have documented some of the positive 
aspects as well as quantitative limitations, of available 
training programs for prosecution and defender staffs. As 
compared to the situation in the late 1960's, substantial 
progress has been made in.establishment of an infrastruc- 
ture for provision of training, including the combined 
resources of in-house programs, statewide programs and 
national -level programs. The most apparent deficiencies 
are the continued absence of entry level and/or in-service 
training opportunities for staff in many of the smaller 
agencies and the very short duration of m9st of the 
available entry courses. This implies heavy reliance upon 
on-the-job training and experience as the primary method 
of professional development. Unfortunately, heavy 
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agency workloads and the lif^iitH f>vni1nHi!ity of super 
visory or senior personnel, tor this purpose, afford 
limited opportunities for systematic **on-the-job" train- 
ing in many agencies. 

Confirmation for the above assessment was provided 
by responses of chief prosecutors and defenders to the 
following question: **0n the whole, how satisfied are 
you with all aspects of training at your office?" The 
choices available, as shown in Table IX-5, ranged from 
**extremely satisfied" to **extremely dissatisfied." As in 
the case of responses by other categories of criminal 
justice administrators, summarized in Chapter VII, the 
most frequent response — Indicated by nearly one-half of 
the prosecutors and defenders— was **satisfied." A more 
sensitive index of degree of satisfaction is provided, 
however, by the ratio of those expressing varying de- 
grees of dissatisfaction, to.tbbse who indicated that they 
were *'ex)tremely" or **very" satisfied with their agen- 
cies' programs. These '^dissatisfaction ratios" e;cceeded 
four to one for both prosecutors and defenders, and were 
higher than for any other category of criminal justice 
executive surveyed, with the exception of heads of 
juvenile correctional agencies. - 

Executives were also queried as to the extent to which 
each of several factors was a limitation on the overall 
effectiveness of training in their offices. ITiese included 
such constraints as inadequate training budgets, high 
workloads and lack of the necessary training responses in 
their areas. Although inadequate training budgets were 
most frequently cited as a serious limitation by both 
prosecutors and defenders, the effect of high agency 
workloads in limiting availability of staff for training 
purposes was also cited as a serious limitation by neariy 
one-half of the respondents. Hence provision of addi- 
tional training funds may not, alone, be sufficient to 
assure that personnel will be available for needed train- 
ing in- many agencies. 

C. Training for Chief Prosecutors 
and Defenders / 

The preceding section has focused on training pro- 
vided to staff attomeys — assistant prosecutors and 
dcfendeirs— ratKer on the training needs of heads of pro- 
secution and public defender agencies. The professional 
tasks performed by many chief prosecutors and defend- 
ers in small offices overlap with, and are frequently 
identical to, those performed by the staff attomeys in 
larger offices. Thus, among all chief prosecutors and 
defenders responding to the NMS survey, 69 percent of 
thc^rosecutors and 53 percent of the defenders identified 
the task of preparation, supervision and review of legal 
cases among the three major responsibilities which were 



TABLE IX-5 

Overall Satisfaction of Chief Prosecutors and Defetuiers 
With Agency Training Program 





Percent Disiributio[v> 


Satisfaction Racing 








Provcculors 


[>efenders 




3 


3 




7 


8 




47 


44 




37 


35 




3 


4 




3 


6 




100 


100 


Ratio of all **dissaiiRfied'* to 






. "highly" or "very" v 




4.1:1 




\ 4.3:1 




(812) 


(1(M)) 



Source: NMS Executive Survey. 1975. 



most important in their position, as compared to much 
smaller proportions who indicated that their managerial 
or liaison duties were die most demanding. However, in 
larger jurisdictions, the role of the chief prosecutor and 
chief defender becomes that of a manager, who — in 
addition to direct participation in, or supervision of , the 
more important and difficult legal prosecution and de- 
fense cases— must also establish office policies, serve as 
the official spokesman and representative of his agency 
with other governmental agencies and the community, 
and must conduct all the nonmal resporisibilities of man- 
agement, including settling priorities, momtoring case 
flows, and fiscal, and personnel administration. 
Moreover, although prosecutors and defenders may enter 
these positions^ — whether through election or 
appointment— with varying degrees of competency and 
experience in criminal law practice, th»vy are, with few 
exceptions, lacking in professional prepgiration for many 
of their policy and managerial responsibilities. 

For this reason, chief prosecutors and defenders were 
requested, in the NMS survey, to identify those special- 
ized training subjects, or courses, which they would 
recommend as being especially helpful for future incum- 
bents in their position, as well as to separately^ indicate 
which of these courses they themselves had taken, A 
total of 16 areas was listed, ranging from traditional legal 
subjects^ such as constitutional law and trial advocacy, 
and more specialized technical subjects, such as forensic 
pathology, to non-legal subjects*, including general man- 
agement training, human relations and community rela- 
tions. Their responses are summarized in Tables IX-6 
andIX-7. ^ 

In response to the question concerning recommended 
specialized training courses for chief prosecutors and 



defenders, the' types of couph* rno^t frequently ree^m- 
mended by both categories wen? those related to profes- 
sional legal subjects: law of evidence, trial advocacy, 
constitutional law and substantive criminal law de- 
velopments. These were the only subjects 
reconnmended — rin that order — by one-half or more of 
both the prosecutors and public defenders responding to 
the NMS survey. SinCe over three-fourths of the pro- 
secutors in this survey, and nearly 60 percent of the 
defenders, were in small agencies — those with fewer 
than 10 employees — this emphasis upon professional 
legal subjects is understandable. In the latter agencies, 
particularly, the principal tasks of the prosecutor or de- 
fender arc directly related to actual handling of cases or 
to direct supervision or review of the work of staff 
attorneys. 

One method for identifying significant gaps in pro- 
secutor and defender training programs is to compare the 
proportions of respondents recommending particular 
training subjects with the proportions who have actiiai iy 
received training in these subjects. These differences are 
shown in the last columns of Tables IX-^ and IX-7. For 
prosecutors, these differences v.ere 20 percent or higher 
in the following subjects: law of evidence (34 percent), 
trial advocacy (29 percent), community relations (23 
percent), constitutional law (21 percent), juvenile law 
(20 percent), and human relations (20 percent). For de- 
fenders, the ''most needed** additional training courses, 
based on this criterion, were: human relations (27 per- 
cent), genera! management/administration (26 percent). 



psvchijitry and the law (71 peirenr^ and cnmmiinity rela- 
tions (20 pea-ent). Thus, for both prosecutors and de- 
fenders, these comparisons indicate, that in addition 
to further specialized courses in legal subjects, there is a 
need for increased emphasis on certain subjects outside 
of the traditional CLE curricula and which provide need- 
ed perspectives to prosecutors and defenders in ^heir 
roles as criminal justice executives. The limited exposure 
to such training for prosecutors and defenders is illus- 
trated by the fact that only about 5 percent of the 
respondents had taken any specialized courses in com- 
munity relations or human relations, and that only about 
one-fifth had taken a course in management subjects. 

Chief prosecutors and defenders were also queried as 
to whether they had taken any comprehensive or **om- 
nibus** prosecutor training courses, of the type offered 
by the National Colleges of District Attorneys or 
Defenders, or by state prosecutor or defenders trslining 
programs. A majority of the respondents — 56 percent of 
the prosecutors and 61 percent, of the defenders- 
reported that they had attended such courses. Based on 
responses to this and the preceding questions, it appears 
that a large proportion of all incumbent prosecutors and 
defenders have had some specialized post-law school 
training relevant to their current position. However, in 
view of the brief duration of most of the available train- 
ing courses and of their primary focus 'jpon professional 
legal content, there have been significant gaps in ade- 
quacy of this training — particulariy for the policy and 
managerial aspects of their pop'tions. 



TABLE IX-6 

Recommended Specialized Courses and Actual Courses Taken by Chief Prosecutors., 1975 



Training Topic 



Law of evidence • 

Trial advocacy r 

Constitutional law dcvelopmenis --- 

Juvenile justice law -- 

G'meral manage'.Tient/Administraiion ^ 

Jury selection 

Scientific evidence identification 

Plea negotiation practices 

Community relations 

Forensic pathology 

Psychiatry, and the law __ 

Human relations 

Appellate advocacy 

Program management (e.g., pre-trial diversion, defender prosecution) 
Polygraph use -.- --- 



Perce n I 
Recommending 
Course ■ 



(1) 

73 

71 

55 

37 

37 ' 

36 

36 

30 

29 

26 

25 

25 

20 

20 

13 



Percent 
Who Attended 
Course 



(2) 
39 
42 
39 
.17 
19 
21 
22 
15 

6 
14 
13 

.5 

7 
10 

9 



DifTererice 

(l)-(2) 



(3) 
34 
29 
16 
20 
18 
15^ 
14 
15 
23 
12 
12 
20 
13 
10 
4 



rv- Sowce: NMS Executive Survey. 1975 <N •= 1 344) 
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TABLE IX-7 

Recommended Specialized Courses and Actual Courses Taken by Cfiief Defenders, 1975 



Training Topic 



Law of evidence 

Trial advocacy 

Constitutional law 

SMbstantive criminal law developments 

General rnanagcmcnt/Administration — 

Psychiatry and ihclaw 

Scientific evidence identification 

Jury selection 

Human relations 

Plea negotiation practices 

Appellate advocacy ^-^-I 

Forensic pathology . 

Juvenile justice law 

Community relations 

Program management {e.g.. pre-trial diversion, defender prosecution) 
Polygraph use - """ 

Souice: NMS Executive Survey. 1975 (N = 252) 



Percent 


Percent 




R 0 niTTiC ncJ i n g 
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Diffffencc 


Course 


Course 


(IM2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


62 


44 


18 


61 


46 


15 


56 


47 


9 


51 


4! 


10 


49 


- 23 


26 


41 


18 


23 


37 


29 


8 . . 


36 


25 


11 


33 


6 


27 


31 


19 . 


12 


31 


.14 


17 


31 


18 


13 


30 


16 


14 


24 


4 


20 


20 


8 ^ 


14 


19 


16 


3 



D. Judicial Training 

I . Judicial functions and training needs. The judicial 
role entails tasks and responsibilities distinctive from 
those required for general .law practice. These include 
such basic duties as presiding over criminal trials and 
hearings, setting bond, issuing instructions to juries, 
imposing sentences and management of the court calen- 
dars.,Nh<S field staff conducted interviews with about 40 
judges, mosrof whom presided over courts of gpneral 
jurisdiction. Of those interviewed, 20 percent reported 
that they had received insufficient training for presiding 
over criminal trials,' 24 percent were/insufficiently 
trained for their sentencing roles, and 37 percent, for 
management of the criminal calendars. These and almost 
all other specialized judicial tasks had been primarily 
learned "on-the-job.'' Formal training ranked 
second— bui much lower— in order of importance, while 
law school education was consistently ranked last as a, 
Source of training for judicial skills. 

Analysis of responses to the skill arid knowledge 
checklist foV judges revealed that in almost every cate- 
gory the level of proficiency!)! typical newly assigned 
judges was substantially below that considered necessary 
for capable performance. The gaps appeared to be par- 
ticularly critical in such areas as knowledge of criminal 
law rules and procedures, policy regarding exercise of 
, discretion, conduct of trials and sentencing practices. 
• Unlike many other countries, the United States does 
not provide any formal pre-service education or training 



to specifically prepare individuals for serving as judges. 
Since most judges are either'^elected or are appointed by 
political officials, selection criteria vary widely from 
state to state and hy type of court. Even a law school 
education is not always a requirement for selection in the 
case of many limited jurisdiction courts. In view of these 
limitations, particular emphasis has been placed by the 
various national commission studies upon provision of, 
and improvement of, judicial training. 

Thus, the National Advisory Cornmission on Criminal . 
Justice Standards and Goals recommended that each state 
should maintain a comprehensive program of continuing 
judicial education, including establishment of its own 
state judicial college and a requirement that all new trial 
judges should attend both local arid national orientation 
progr;ams as well as one of the national judicial education 
courses within three years of sfesuming judicial office.*^ 

2. Recent developments. Prior to the advent of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration little spe- 
cialized training was ayailable for judges other than that 
provided in a few national programs; One of the first of 
these programs, the Appellate Judges Seminar sponsored 
by the Institute for Judicial Administration, was initiated 
in 1956. In the early 1960's, the National Colleges for 
State Trial Judges and Juvenile Justice were established. 
But no riational training programs were yet available for 
the gitat majority of the judiciary, particularly those 
judges serving in courts of limited jurisdiction. 

Since the establishment of the LEAA, considerable 
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progress in judicial training has been made. In addition 
to the three earlier programs, LEAA discretionary fund- 
ing now supports judicial training through the American 
Academy for Judicial Education and the American Bar 
Association Appellate Judges' Conferences. LEAA as- 
sistance has also contributed to establishment of and 
strengthening of s^ate judicial traiiiing programs, and a 
number of states have established training requirements 
for their judicial personnel. 

The current status of these programs is reviewed in the 
following sections, based primarily on NMS field visits 
to selected court systems in ten states and on summary 
data from other recent surveys. 

3. Entry-level (raining. Table IX-8 summarizes the 
extent to which states (including the District of Colum< 
bia) provide entry-level training for new judges. Despite 
the critical need for such training, only about one-half of 
the states provided such training for new judges in courts 
of general jurisdiction and only about two-fifths, in 
courts of limited jurisdictions. Of the 38 states still em- 
ploying .lay justices of the peace, 26 provided entry 
training for these personnel. 



TABLE IX-8 

Number of States Providing Entry Training for .New 
Judges, by Type of Court, 1975 





(iCtlCful 


l.imitttJ 


Lay Jiulice 




Cdurt 


Court * 


of Pcacr 


Number of stales wilh 








specified type of 








court 


51 


47 ■ 


38 


Number of stales pro- 








viding training 


24 


19 


26 



" Excludes slates with unifiaj court syocrrs itut have no lower court and no separate training 
for Fdrajudicial personnel. 

^ Statu with lay justice training provided by attorney genera) or a judicial association are 
included in this Uble. 

.Source: NMS Survey or State Court System Administrators and National Center Tor Stale 
Courts data fUe. . ^ 

While entry training may t-; available, it is not neces- 
sarily mandatory nor is it always utilized. Only seven 
States require entiy training for all judges; one state 
requires entry training only for its general court judges, 
and two states require entry training only for limited 
court judges. Twenty-one states do not require en' .7 
training for any judges, bui provide entry training with 
. attendance voluntary for trial judges. In many instances, 
judges are '^expected" to attend training, although it is 
voluntary. 

Several of the states listed as providing entry training 
for trial judges in Table IX-8 do not provide the training 
themselves, but use one or moie LEAA-funded national 
judicial training programs. A few other states send 



judges for enti-y training to the National Colleges, in V 
Reno, Nevada; Denver, Colorado; or Boulder, Colorado. 

In addition to formal training programs, in at least 13 
states an **advisory," or experienced, judge volunteers 
to assist new trial judges." In many of these states, the 
judicial education office has prepared guides to assist the 
advisory judge. It is often suggested that new judges first 
sit as observers on the bench beside the advisor judge, 
before taking cases. 

Other orientation programs in various jurisdictions are 
offered during the course of the incumbent's first year 
and concentrate on problems identified by the new judges 
as well as selected substantive law and procedural issues. 
Some judges prefer this type of orientation program to 
preservice training because it offers judges time to gain 
practical experience prior to classroom, training. The ^ 
teaching techniques utilized in orientation programs are 
similar to other in-service sessions and may include: 
lecture, seminars, workshops, film, and video tape pre- 
sentations. The time set aside for orientation training 
may rangs from a long weekend session to a two week 
course totaling over 84 hours of instniction. In the latter 
case, instructional materials developed by the training 
coordinators have filled five volumes consisting of over 
2,500 pages. . , 

4. In-service judicial education. As shewn in Table 
IX-9, all but a few states report that .they have some 
on-going state-coordinated program for continuing edu- 
cation of their judicial prr<;onnel in 1976, In-service*^ 
tnr urograms rep ; provided tor general 

coi;rt juu. s in 46 naies and the District of Columbia, 
and in 44 jurisdictions, for limited c6urt judges. (In two 
states, there are no limited courts). A smaller number — 
31 states — reported such programs for state appellate „ 
court judges, ' .y 

A majority of states offering judicial training programs 
use a combination of in-state and national training re- 
sources. However, a number of states^^ypically those 
with smaller numbers of judges— relied solely upon na- 
tional judicial training progr^jns. These data were based 
upon reports submitted to NMS. by state court administra- 
tive officials, supplemented by data available from the 
National Center for Scate Courts. However, a revieW of " 
LEAA block grants for 1975 indicated that three of the 
four states which did not report a state-wide judicial 
training program had received 1975 LEAA funding for 
sending some local trial judges to national programs. 
Thus, virtually all states now appear to have some provi- 
sion for continuing education of their judicial personnel. 

a. State programs. Based on NMS field visits to 10 
states, the state -level training programs offered to sitting 
judges are very diverse in their structure and content. In 
some states, format and subject matter is modified from 
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TABLE IX-9 

Number of States Providing In-Service Judicial 
Education by Type of Jud^e, and by Source of Training, 
1976 * 



:pcctr.l grr 



ClUgory of Judge 



Source of 








Trainiof 




General 


Limiied Juris- 




Appdiiie 


Trill Court 


diction Coun ^ 


Total, aU sources 


31 


4T 


44 




11 


6 


11 


In-state and national 


'8 


32 


27 


National only 


12 


9 


6 



Including Ihe Dbtrkt of Columbia. 
* Two Juriadiciioni do not luve limited couru nor pvajudiclsl ofTiciili with criminal law 
retponaibilitk*. 

Sowcm: NMS Survey of State Court Admfq|5iritor Offices. 1976 and National Center for 
.Suit poum data Ale. 1976. 

year to year, whereas other states have established more- 
standardized structures. The types of state in-service 
training seem to be organized into four different. models, 
\in the jurisdictions visited, including: (1) an **adjunct" 
"torogram; (2) a weekend training session; (3) a special 
training session or institute; and (4) a more comprehen- 
siv^**omnibuS" training course. 

• The adjunct program is so identified because it is 
usi^ly offered as part of some otlier judicial activ- 
ity, Visually the annual or semi-annual meeting of the 
judicial conference made up of either all or specific 
classes 6f judges within a state. Usually held on a 
weekend ^t a hotel or conference center, these ses- 
sions proviae lectures and workshops on preselected 
topics such as evidence, recent decisions, rules 
changes or sentWing. This training model was con- 
sidciibd of limiteii^ value by some respondents be- 
cause it is mixed with other business and social 
events; hence trninin^^*niay get lost in the shuffle." 

• The second mrxiel is a^two or three day session — 
traditionally held on weekends— which is devoted 
exclusively to training and held once or twice a year. 
Normally the agenda will liiwlude five or six topics 
of general interest to all judges such as evic^hce, 
recent development'^ in the liiw, recent appellate 
court actions, sentencing, and one or two special 
topics such as taking guilty pleas\or judicial rela- 
tionships with ihe press. A number\of states now 
mandate that all judges receive some continuing 
legal education each year, and this type of program 
or model usually provides a way to meet such re- 
quirements. One alternative approach to this model 
was to offer two programs, one in the spring and one 
in the fall, making attendance at one mandatory and 

. iittendance at the other optional. 

• The third model is the special session; it is usually 
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one special topic for a short period of time. For 
example, one state visited has an annual sentencing 
institute; only issuers related to this topic will be on 
the agenda^ A program at one of these sessions 
might include presentations by members of various 
post adjicatory agencies such as the parole board, 
community-based treatment programs, and dnig and 
alcoholic diversion programs. In addition to lec- 
tures, workshops are often used as are video taped 
mock sentencing proceedings, so judges may ob- 
sen'e their behavior and be critiqued. As With most 
other training session, key speakers from national 
organizations or other court systems make presenta- 
tions on timely topics. Another type of special ses- 
sion is directed at special classes of judges and even 
non-judicial personnel. For example, many states 
have annual sessions for traffic court or juvenile 
court judges. State training offices- are also provid- 
ing programs>for court clerks, reporters and even 
bailiffs or court officers at special seminars held 
annually. 

• The final niodef is a longer term ^iiuning program 
lasting up to two weeks and just beginning in a 
number of larger states, including California, 
- Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Texas and (Miio. These 
ext\.nded in-state programs, like s^me of the na- 
tional judicial training efforts, are often called judi- 
cial colleges. Thus, in addition to orientation and 
training programs for new judges, the California. 
Center for judicial Education and Research conducts 
Ihree institutes for justice, municipal, superior, and 
juvenile court judges and referees. 

In addition to sponsorship of these formal sessions or 
courses, a number of state judicial training offices offer 
various specialized training services to assist judges. The 
service most often cited is the provision of printed and 
recorded materials, including deskbooks an^ V-trach 
books, that allov/ judges to have easy access to ntal 
information, such rs instruction and advice to defendants 
who choose to plead guUty. The bench book can provide 
a script to insure that 'the judge asks all appropriate 
questions Of defendants andean give guidance forfurther 
action according to the responses received. These books 
arc regulariy updated with the most current rule changes 
3kid procedures for implementing q)pellate court findings 
and decisions. By oudining step-by-step procedures, the 
bench book can be of benefit not only to the new judge 
but also to the more experienced jurist who finds that 
after trying civil matters for over six months, he must 
suddenly preside in juvenile hearings. >udio cassettes 
have also become very popular among judges as a quick 
way to receive essential informati^on about sn^eific 
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topics. Even video tapes are presently being utilized by 
some states to supplement their training programs. 

The final aspect of special services may include the 
preparation and distribution of printed materials, news- 
letters, and reporter services including the most recent 
decisions of state and feder^ trial and appellate courts. 
These services may be the only way for some judges 
to keep current on a regular basis. ^ 
b. National programs. Despite the recent growth of 
state-level training activities, a number of national-level 
organizations continue to be the major providers of sys- 
tematic training for various categories of judicial person- 
neL These include five LEAA-funded programs: The 
National College for State Trial Judges, the American 
Academy for Judicial Administration, the National Col- 
lege for Juvenile Justice, the Institute for Jw'dicial Admin- 
. istration Appellate Judge Services, and the American Bar 
Association Appellate Judges' Conference. In addition, 
the. Institute for Court Manag^sment offers educational 
'piv;grams for court administrators and juvenile court per- 
sonnel, both .of which may include judges. Some na- 
tional training programs are also offered by other 
national professional organizations, such as the National 
Conference of Metropolitan Court Judges, the American 
Judicature Society and the National Center for State 
Courts. Shoit descriptions of three of these programs are 
presented below. 

• The largest of these programs is that of the National 
College of State Trial Judges. Every jurisdiction 
visited by the N^IS field survey had sent judges to 
the College; a number of participants had returned 
^ two or three times. The National Colliige, located in 
Reno, Nevada, primarily offers two residential pro- 
grams: a four- week summer program for general 
jurisdiction j^idges, and a two week program for 
special court judges. In addition, a variety of 
graduate programs, lasting one or two weeks, is 
offered for more experienced judges who have com- 
pleted the initial core program. In 1975, the Na 
tional College conducted 23 resident sessions, 29 
judicial seminars .and 6 special programs, which 
were completed by a total of 1,071 judges. 

Courses provided in the ._residfi4t sessions in- 
cluded such subjects as criminal law, evidence, 
search and seizure, family law, sentencing, traffic 
law, probate law, alcohol and drugs, the judge aixl 
the judge and the jury, and court administration. 
Exteftsion programs on similar topics were offenid 
in 29 locations to 2,552 paiticipaii^. About 18 of 
these courses included or were directed solely at 
judges of limited jurisdiction courts*. 

In the 11 years of its existence, the college has 
,. graduated 2,638 judges of general jurisdiction 
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courts (over 50 percent of such judges), and 385 
judges of limited court jurisdiction. Its 239 regional 
seminars have had 14,208 attendees — judges of 
both genera^ and limited jurisdiction courts. 

A series orevaluations of the National College 
conducted by outside evaluators found no major 
problem with the content or quality of the program. 
What caveats appeared vvere" related primarily to 
class size. Also not^d by^the evaluators were the 
unsatisfactory relationships between national and 
state training programs. In several instances, the 
establishment of a statejudicial college has had the 
effect of precluding. that state's judiciary from at- 
tendance at national programs. 
• The American Academy of Judicial Education di- 
rects the. vast majority of its national and in-state 
programs to judges of limited jurisdiction courts. In 
1974, it S|^n§pred 1 1 national pjxigjcams attended, by^^ 
420 judges. Two week" oriemation programs are 
offered to newer judgies and advanced one week 
graduate courses are also provided. 

Unlike the National College, however,, the 
Academy focuses on the development and pro- 
gramming of in-state training conferences. In 1974, 
3 1 of these conferences were held and attended by 
almost 2,500 judges. These conferences are always 
initiated by the states themsePves with the Academy 
providing support, in such areas as program de- 
velopment, planning, faculty selection, and mate- 
rials. The Academy assists the states in prcx:urin,?» 
funds (primarily from LEAA) for financing these 
sessions. The Academy al^o uses video tapes, cas- 
sette instructor's guides. and outlines in specific sub- 
stance and procedural areas as individualized 
training materials for each state. Like the National 
College, the Academy ^conducts research , for the 
purpose of updating and developing new materials 
as well as publishing its own journals and newslet- 
ters. 

States visited that have taken advantage of these^ 
cooperatively developed training programs ha:ve 
--found them to be beneficial and well received. 
However, the future of the Acaderhy is uncertain 
for several reasons. Unlike the National College, 
the Academy relies on the LEAA for most of its 
' financial support; this supin)rt may not always ber 
forthcoming. Some piroblems have also developed 
between the College and the Acadenriy over possible 
c xorimcts or overlapping in the training of limited 
^^j^colirt judges. Finally, there may come a time in the 
near future when many jurisdictions possess the 
in-state c^bility to provide the. services and train- 
ing the Academy now pffers. 



• The LEAA-funded National Collei^e L'J'ivenile Jus- 
tice sponsors tour two- week residential programs for 
judges and other juvenile justice personnel each year 
and joins with other organizations in presenting re- 
gional programs, which are often cooperative efforts 
with state agencies. The curriculum is interdiscipli- 
nary, with an emphasis upon the behavioral and 
social science^. In 1975, the College participated in . 
a number of such programs. Many of these were, 
however, for corrections and probation personnel, 
rather than for the judiciary. Only four training pro- 
grmilN were lield in 197§^^for judiciaj personnel in 
cunjuhclloit wUh the slntu courts. 

It should be noted thai the organizational locus of 

• juvenile courts varies from state to state, and that in 

• many jurisdictions, there ans no specialized judges 
wJiose responsibilities are limited to juvenile cases. 
Such. cases jnay be handled by a division of a 

*" ' geherM. or limited j'^unsdic^^ element 
ofa probate or family court or by a separate juvenile 
|:ourt. Nevertheless, the special status of juveniles 
under the law and the need for close linkages with 
probation agencies and with a variety of commuiuty 
resources and programs, recjuires specialized 
knowledge and training not. adequately provided . 
either in undergraduate law school programs or in 
non-specialized CLE programs forjudges or other 
adjudicative personnel. ^ 
5. Training for lay judges. The us^ of lay judges in 
criminal proceedings occurs under three conditions. A 
lay judge may act as a judicial officer in: ( I) preliminary 
hearings and issuances of warrants; (2) criminal trials 
including instances of defendants* waiver of a right to a 
judge trained in the lav/; and (3) sentencing hearings, 
through v^aiverof a right to trial, plea of gui'ty, and right 
to a law-trained judge. 

/ifher use of lay judges in criminal pipceedings is au- 
W)rized in 38 statw*s, jn all but one of which the judges 
may sentence defendants to incarceration after trial. 
Most of these lay judge courts have general .misdemeanor 
jurisdictipn and may theiefore sentence defendants for up 
to one year in jail. In 14 states, however, they have 
limited sentencing authority, ranging fronri 30 days to 6 
months. 

In all of these states there are upwards of 11,000 
judicial positions for which lay judges are authorized. In 
the absence of legal training, the only manner in which 
these judges can be qualified for such positions is 
through entry training. : In 27 states, entry trainin3 is 
stvailable for lay judges, including the one state where 
lay judges have no incarceration sentencing authority. 
This includes also the state of West Virginia, which, has 
mandated training for nev magistrates, beginning in 



1977. Excluding West VirJ:inia. 22 stales have mandated 
trainiii^u for lay judges, and 4 have voluntary training 
for their lay judges. 

It should be noted that not all ''mandatory'' programs 
are equally stringent. For example, i^New York, pro- 
gram attendance is required of the lay judges for only 80 
percent of the Jlasses. The length of the training pro- ^ 
grams for lay judges also appears inadequate. In New 
York, the program lasts six days, and only half of that 
time is directed at criminal law, evidence, and related 
topics. Such qualitative limitations are partic'ulariy im- 
portant because there commonly are no educational qual- 
ifications for the lay judge position. For example, in 
Mississippi, the legislature recently acted to place on the ^ 
ballot a constitutional amendment requiring a high 
school degree for lay judges. This minimal qualification 
is typical of states with lay judges are pe'rmitted. 

In about .,ne-third of the states with lay judges, be^nch 
manuals are available for their use. The unavailability of 
such manuals in the remainder of the states with lay 
judges is a major concern. Clearly entry training is not 
sufficient for their legal training. As a result of the 
ah.^ence of adequate training or bench books, lay judges 
iuc reported to depiend often upon \he prosecutor (if one 
is available) for legal advice. But such reliance does not 
cornply with the requirentents that the judicial officer be 
^ neutral, unbi-^sed decision makjr. 

The prevaili:/: practices in the United States may be 
contrasted with that in the United Kingdom. The English 
lay judges receive preservice training before sitting in 
court, through attendance as obserye^ at court proceed- 
ings and through lectures, discussion^ and self-learning 
(books). New magistrates visit penal institutions and 
attend meetings o^ their bench. Two booklets are 
provided: a general manual and one on sentencing. Con- 
tinCing education is also stressed through conferences, 
meetings, and seminars. But even with all this training, 
lay judges in England also have clerks with legal-training 
on whom to rely. This si^ggests liiat if non-legally trained 
judges continue to be authorized here, a combination of 
more intensive training and of legJil support services is 
required for these key personnel. 

6. Current status of judicial education and training.. 
The materials presented above support the following 
conclusions concerning the need for, and adequacy of, 
existing programs: 

a. Our survey and occupational analysis findings 
have confirmed the need for formalized programs of train- 
ing, continuing legal education and related supporting servic- 
es, to prepare new entrants into judicial positions for 
their critical and unique responsibilities and to assure 
maintenance and enhancement of their .professional 
competencies. Neither undergraduate law school educa- 



tion, nor the typical experience acquired in the privntc 
practice of law, adequately equip most new judges for 
such new duties as presiding at trials, setting bail, sen- 
tencing or supervision of court calendars. Yet, these and 
related functions — all entailing large elements of 
discretion — have a critical bearing on the functioning of 
the courts and of the criminal justice system as a whole. 

b. Substantial progress h^s been made in the past 
decade in developing and improving the institutional 
base for training and education of judicial personnel, 
due — ^jn large measure — to the availability of LEAA 
funding, either in the form of support for national level 
colleges or programs or through the use by states of 
LEAA block grant funds for state traiiung and continuing 
legal education activities. This is illustrated both by the 
growth of the national-level programs over the depade 
and by the fact that most states now have state- 
coordinated programs for judicial training and education. 

c. Nevertheless, prcjgress has been uneven. The 
most critical deficiency appears to be in the availability' ' 
of adequate entry-level tramTrigTor new judges.. Based on 
available information, .less than one-half of the states 
systematically provide formal training programs for new ' 
judges prior to, or shortly after, their assumption of 
judicial duties. In addition, 12 ol the 38 states utilizing 
lay judges apparently have no formal programs for their 
officials. The use of alfemative training procedures, such 
as advisory judges, is preferable to no traiiving at all; 
nevertheless it has clear limitations. 

d. The apparent availability of some form of con- 
tinuii^g judicial education in nearly all states, indicated 
^y our summary data, provides a very inadequate basis 

^ for assessing the adequacy of such training, in terms of 
the proportion of judges actually attending such pro- 
grams, the length and types of training provided, and its 
usefulness. In contrast to the recent establishment in 
some states! of judicial colleges, with comprehensive 
resident ^training programs and supporting services, 
many other state-level programs are still limited to short 
two or three-day training sessions often in conjunction 
with other aptivities. 

e. Since availability of judges for I6nger training 
programs is often a critical limitation in provision of such 
training, supporting services such as bench books, man- 
uals, aiid evidence guides are an importanj/^djunct, or 
complement, to formal training sessions. ^.A number of 
states, such as California, provide models io this respect; 
however, only a^few states have distributed even a single 
bench book to their judges. 

f. Fmally, there is a need for improved articulation 
between state and national-level ' CLE programs tor 
judges — as well as for prosecutors and defenders — and 
among t}ie various national programs. Since the LEAA 
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pinyr mnjnr role in funding maiiy of these programs — 
either directly or through block-grants — it should assume 
the initiative in establishing, or encouraging, nfiore effec- 
tive coordination among these programs and institutions. 

E. Court Administration Training 

1. The court administrator s role. Although the need 
for more efficient administrationj^ the courts has long 
been recognized, this function had typically been 
performed— an^ continues to fee performed in many 
courts — as an added responsibility of a judge of the 
court, ip conjunction with an elected clerk of the coi^t 
and with supporting clerical or secfetarial staff. The 
specialized position of professional court admhirstfator is 
of quite recent origin. The first state court administrator 
position was established in New Jersey; by statute,* in 
1948.^^ Rapid growth in the number of court adn>inis-, 
trator positions ensued in the 1960*s and eariy..l970's, as = 
a result of increased emphasis on the n<ted for improve- 
ments in court organization ^nd n;)anagernent. A total of 
455 state and local court administrators were identified in 
1975 ii a NMS survey of st^te offices responsible for 
court administration in eaf^h state. 

CoUii administrator positions now exist to varying 
degrees at all levels of the cJoiIrt system. At the state 
level, there has been at leastjpartial establishment of a 
state court administrator's 5fftce, under the authority of 
the highest state court, in 47 states. (In at least eight of- 
these, however,' the state court administrator has limitec' 
duties only.) An additional'20 court administrator offices 
assist statewide trial systems or appellate courts. .The 
large majority of court administrators, however, are at- 
tached to lower level courts — primarily trial courts of 
general jurisdiction. Of 334. court administrators re- 
sponding to the NMS survey of this profession, 76 per- 
cent were responsible for administration of trial. courts of 
general jurisdictibn, of whom more than half also had 
responsibilities for limited or special jurisdiction courts. 
About 15 percent were attached only to limited or special 
jiirisdiction courts and 9 percent were not responsible for 
either type of trial court. - 

The roles and functions of court administrators vary 
significandy depending upon the types of courts which 
they serve ^nd the organizational structure of the state 
court system. At the state level, there are two general 
types of court administrator offices. The most common is 
a court administrator office responsible for the entire 
state court system. In some states, the state office may be 
responsible to the state supreme court, either for the 
/administrative needs of the entire state court system or 
for some part of that system, i.e., that'court or the 
general or limited trial courts. In some states, both types 



of state administration "officeji exist, a. state court system 
office and one in which the highest court will have a 
separate office of the clerk, who acts as the administrator 
for that court. 

The second type of state administrator office is the 
specialized court administrator, who is responsible for 
providing services to a state court other than the highest 
court of the state, either a statewide trial court or an 
intermediate court of appeals, and who is responsible 
either to the judges of that court or the state courtsystem 
office. Where different levels of courts are organized 
statewide but remain independent of each other, multiple 
slate court administrators to serve each court are re- 
quired. 

The scope of responsibility of state court administrator 
offices is suggested, in part, by the relative size of their 
professional staffs. Among the 42 state court adminis- 
trator offices covered by th^ NMS survey; the number of 
professional staff members ranged from none in 3 
states to 52 in Michigan. The overall average was 12.6 
professional staff members per office. 

The range of staff size was found to be even greater in 
the case of the trial court administrators responding to the 
NMS. Of the 270 trial court administrators included in 
the survey, over one-half (146) reported having no pro- 
fessional staff assistants, even though at least one-third 
served more than one court. On the other hand, an 
additional 124 trial court administrator offices reported a 
total of 1,002 professional staff members. Of this total, 
one large metropolitan city reported 374 employees, 
while no other office reported as many as 50 staff mem- 
bers. The average number of professional staff members, 
excluding this one city office, was about five per office. 



for those offices reporting at least one such employee, 
other than the court administrator. 

Respo*hses to the NMS survey indicated considerable 
variation between the responsibilities < f the state and of 
the trial court administrators-i-and, among the latter 
group, between those who had professional assistants 
and those who did not (Table I^IO). Virtually all state . 
court administrators included statistical management, 
fiscal management and evaluation and planning among 
their Major functions. About 8 out of 10 also reported 
responsibility for personnel management and for space 
and equipment management. Relatively small propor- 
tions, at the state level, had responsibility for such opera- 
tional functions as court calendar management, court 
services management (e.g., probation services) or for 
jury management. The latter duties are normally per- 
formed by the trial courts, whereas the state court system 
administrator \s primarily concerned with oversight, 
coordination, planning and research as well as the provi- 
sion of general assistance to the courts. Other statewide 
administrative functions may include judicial education 
services, legislative drafting or testimony, and responsi- 
bility for the state defender system. 

The data on functions performed by trial court 
administrators indicate a higher frequency of responsibil- 
ities for operational functions such as calendar manage- 
ment and jury management, but lower frequencies for 
such functions as fiscal management or evaluation and 
planning. Trial court administrators without professional 
staff are much less likely to have certain management 
functions than those with staff assistants. The most fre- 
quent responsibilities of those without staff are for calen- 
dar management and statistics, whereas more than 80 



TABLE IX-10 

Responsibilities of Court Administrators, by Level and Type of Court Served and by 

Presence of Professional Staff 
(Percent performing selected functions) 



Statistical management 

Fiscal man^emcnt ^ 

Evaluation and planning 

Grim in al management 

Space and equipment management 

Calendar management 

Court services manageinent 

Jury management 

Number of reports 



■ Alto includes .Jminiitntoa for suewkle trial and appellate court, nvd for limited or special jurisdiction courts. 
Source: NMS Court Admini^tritor Survey, 1976. 
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percent of trial court adm»,.istrators with staff also report 
fiscal, personnel and space management, among their 
key functions. On a composite basis, 42 percent of all 
trial CQurt administrators >»*ith staff performed all of the 
itemized management and administrative functions, 
other tha*^ management of court services, compared to 
only 19 percent of those without professional staff assist- 
ants. 

The above responses thus suggest that the manage- 
ment scope of many incumbent trial court administrators 
is much more limited than that normally implied in the 
role of a professional court administrator. Further insight 
on this point was obtained from the following ii:^essment 
based on NMS field visits to 15 trial courts, 1 3 of wl::';^ 
were served by personnel bearing the titles of court 
administrator or courts coordinator 

**of these 13 individuals, six were performing 
a wide range of duties related to court adminis- 
tration and management, while the remaining 
seven performed duties more typically limited 
to the functions of a court clerk and may sim- 
ply have had their job titles changed during the 
past few years," 

> i suggested by the above description, the title of 
f ourt administrator is currently used .o describe positions 
which vary" considerably n respoiisibility and scope, 
ranging from those requiring broad management and 
legal skills, to others with closely circumscribed ad- 
ministrative and clerical duties. These differences in job 
functions are reflected in the selection standards for court 
administrators and in the diverse educational back- 
grounds, and work experience, of current incumbents, as 
described in the following section. 

2. Profile of court administrators, 

a. Educational background. The educational at- 
tainment of incumbents of court administrators provides 



a useful indicator of both the nature of their positions and 
of the extent to which these incumbents have the basic 
educational background for assuming the full range of 
responsibilities associated with that of the professional 
court administrator. As shov n in Table lX-11, respon- 
dents to the NMS court administrator survey have a very 
'^'diverse range of educational backgrounds. At one ex- 
treme, 12 percent of the respondents reported only a high 
school level of educational attainment and an additional 
24 percent had some college, but less than a four«year 
college degree. At the other extreme, 29 percent were 
law school gi-aduates and an additional 12 percent had a 
master's degree or higher. The educational background 
of the state court system administrators was substantially 
higher than those in tnal courts. Thus, over 80 percent of 
the former held law degrees, as contrasted with only 
about 30 percent of the trial court administrators. 

b. Experience. In view of the recency of most court 
administrator positions, a large proportion of all incum- 
bent court administrators had been in their current posi- 
tions for only a few years. About one-fourth of all 
respondents had less than 2 years of service in their 
current positions, and over 70 percent, less than 5 
yeans of service. 

A substantial proportion of court administrators had, 
however, held prior positions in the field of court admin- 
istration. Thus, whereas the mean length of service of 
court administrators in their current positions was less 
than 4 years, their total expenence in the field of court 
administration averaged 8 years, and nearly 30 per- 
cent reported 10 or more years of total experience in this 
field. 

c. Prior positions. Almost one-half (48 percent) of 
all incumbent court administrators had held prior court 
positions, mainly as administrators or as Clerks or De- 
puty Gerks of courts. Included in this category too, were 



TABLE lX-11 

Educational Attainment of Court Administrators by Level and Type of Court Served 
and by Presence of Professional Staff 
(Percent distribution by specified level of educational attainment) 



Educaiional 
Allainmeni \ 



Trial Courts 





State Court 


With 


Without 


ToJal ' 


System 


Staff 


Staff 
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30 


23 
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29 


18 


12 


14 


14 


14 


29 


81 


3l 


17 


100 


100* 


100 


100 


331 


43 


120 


99 



No college 

Some college 

College degree __- 
Master's degree _. 

Law degree 

Total 

Number of reports 



* Alto includes idministraton for statewide trial and appellate courLs. and for limited or special jurisdiction courL<; 
Source: NMS Survey of Cv jn Administrators. 1976 
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a small number of fomier judges, mainly serving as 
state-level court administrators. An additional 24 percent 
of court adininistrators had held other managerial or 
administrative positions in non-court agencies or func- 
tions, while 14 percent had previously been employed as 
" attorneys or law clerkT. The remaining 14 percent had 
last been employed in a number of other non-court- 
related positions. 

These variations in prior work experience are closely 
related to the differences )n court administration func- 
tions in different types « " courts. Thus, based on field 
visit reports, the trial court administrators whose func- 
tions were more clerically-oriented were likely to have 
been employees of the judicial system or of the local 
government for some time. Prior employment. Usually in 
the clerk's office. Had provided the practical experience 
and qualifications for rhe court administrator position, 
rather than specialized education or training. The profes- 
sional manageinent-oriented court administrators, on the 
other hand, were likely to be younger and better edu- 
cated, with diverse backgrounds in law and business 
administration, as well as in other professional court 
administrators positions. Such individuals were likely to 
be more mobile, and with considerable interest in court 
management as a career field, as well as in other areas of 
public administration.** 

3. Professional education and training for court ad- 
mimstrators 

a. Extent of specialized programs. As illustrated by 
the diverse educational and work experience back- 
grounds of current court administrators, the field of court 
administration has not yet established commonly recog- 
nized standards for qualification for these positit)ns. This 
is due, in part, to the fact that specialized courses or 
programs for court administration arc of quite recent 
origin. Prior to the I950's, only a few law schools and 
political science programs included course components 
relating to judicial administration. Most of these eariier 
pix)grams were directed at lawyers or judges. The first 
major program designed specifically for training of court 
Administrators was that of the Institute for Court Man- 
/agement, established in 1970 as a six-month certificate 
pn>gram on the campus of the University of Denver Law 
School. This program, supported by LEAA funds, 
graduated nearly 250 certiScate holders its first 6 
years of operation and has provided a model ju-iicial 
administration program for other educational institute '>ns 
in this field. . 

The recent growth of interest in education for court 
administration is indicated by the fact that, by 1976, a 
tcial of 48 educational institutions offered courses or 
programs in judicial administration, including under- 
graduate law schools, other colleges and universities. 
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- and specialized institutes. Of these only 15 offer degrees 
or certificates in the field of court administration, 
whereas other institutions offer courses without special- 
ized degrees in this field.*® 

LEAA funding provides a limited amount of institu- 
tional support for these programs, including an annual 
grant of $225,000 to LC.M. and smaller amounts to 
certain other national programs. An analysis of state — 
block grant allocations in FiscJ Year 1975 indicates that 
an additional $180,000 was allojated for travel expenses 
and related costs, for attendance of court administrator 
staff at these national programs. 

b. Recommended education and training pro- 
grams. Court administrators responding to the NMS sur- 
vey v/erc requested to idenrfy both the general academic 
fields and the more specialized training subjects con- 
sidered most useful for court administration. The 
academic fields preferred by the largest number of re- 
spondents, among all categories of court administrators, 
were management, law and public administration, in that 
order. All of these fields were included among the. top 
three choices by about one-half or more of all respond- 
ents. In contrast, criminal justice specialization — or 
more technical specialization in computer sciences or 
accounting—was recommended by much smaller propor- 
tions of administrators. 

Academic field preferences of court administrators 
tended to be correlated with the functional needs of their 
own offices or positions, as well as with their own 
educational baclcprounds. Thus, -mong state court 
administrators — of whom about 80 percent . were 
lawyers — an undergraduate law degree ranked first in 
preference, by a wide margin, followed by public admin- 
istration and management subjects. Among trial court 
administrators, whose duties include much greater em- 
phasis upon administrative and operational tasks, the 
management field was most frequently recommended, 
followed by law, public administration and business 
administration. Criminal justice specialization was con- 
siderably more popular among the trial court adminis- 
trators than among the state court administrators, but 
nevertheless was recommended by only about one-third 
of all tria? court adminisir^iors. \ 

Similai differences in emphasis, iiKterms of training 
course content, were indicated by the re^onses of dif- 
ferent categories of court administrators (Table IX-12). 
Courses on court information systems ranked first in 
preferences among state court administrators, followed 
by courses on methods of program planning and evalua^ 
tion. Trial court administrators gave first priority to^x 
courses ou r * e flow management, followed by courses 
on court infoimation systems, but gave less emphasis to 
program planning and evaluation courses — reflecting the 
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TABLE lX-12 

Recommendations of Court Administrators on Training Courses Especially Useful for Court Administrators 

(Percent recommending) 



TriiJ Courl 



Subject Toi»i State Court With Without 

System ProfcMional Proressioiul 

Staff Stiff 



Caseflow management 

Court information systems and record keeping 

Personnel administration 

Budget and fiscal mai»agement 

Program planning and evaluation 

Computer applications 



Source: NMS Court Administrator Survey. 1976. 



85 66 85 98 

82 91 77 85 

70 70 71 65 

69 66 68 53 

67 75 65 70 

62 68 65 56 



lesser trequency of broad managemeni responsibilities 
among trial court administrators. 

c. Specialized training received by court adminis- 
trators. Court administrators were also queried on the 
extent of their own specialized training in the field of 
court administration. Only about one-fourth (26 percent) 
had completed a special program of study in judicial 
administration before entering thdr current position. Of 
the latter, neariy one-half had attended ihe Institute for 
Court Management, whi?e others had attended a number 
of other University programs or those of other national 
colleges, such as the National College of the State 
Judiciary. In view of the fact that significant numbers of 
incumbent court administrators had had prior experience 
in court administration in such roles as deputy court 
administrator or clerks of court, it is likely that very few 
had in fact completed these programs prior to entering 
this field. Thus, educational credentials in the fomi of 
completion of specialized programs in judicial adminis- 
tration have not yet apparently been required as a condi- 
tion of qualification for the large majority of court 
administrator positions. 

in contrast, a large proportion of court administrators 
have participated in specialized training or educational 
programs since entering the field of court administration 
(Table IX-13), A total of 261 court adnrunistrators, or 79 
percent of all respondents, reported that they had attended 
workshops or other special train ing sessions subsequent to 
entering court administration work. As shown below, the 
major sources of this training were the Institute of Court 
Management and the training programs sponsored by state 
agencies such as the State Court Administrator's or the 
State Judicial Conference. Other major providers of such 
training were the National Association of Trial Court 
Administrators and university-related centers for continu- 
ing education. 



TABLE IX-13 

Percent of Court Administrators Attending Training 
Programs, by Source 



Percent of 
Total Court 
Administrators * 



Percent of Court 
Administrators 
With Training ■ 
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(330) 


(261) 



Institute for Court Management 

State Court Administrator's 
Offir^ I 

State Judicial Conference 

National Association of Trial 
* Court Administrators 

University-related Centers fpr 
Continuing Education 

National College of the State 
Judiciary . 

Institute for Judicial Adminis- 
tration I 

Other , 



■ Bsrcentapss do not sld (o 100 since lespondents rnay have aliended mac ihan one 
program. 

Source: NMS Court Ad minis tralors Survey. 1976, 

LEAA funding, including block grants, was the most 
important source of finahcial assistance for attendance iat 
these programs. Over three-fourths (77 percent), of the 
administrators who had received in-service training, re- 
ported this had been financed by LEAA funds at least in 
part. Neariy one-half also had reiceived financial assist- 
ance from their own agency for such training. A rela- 
tively small proportion (16 percent) reported that they 
had financed their own attendance. It is likely, moreover, 
that these responses understate, to son^^e extent, the rela- 
tive contribution of LEAA to support of court administra- 
tion training since they do noc take into account indirect 
LEAA financial support through institutional grants or 
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through funding assistance lo court administration 
offices. 

4. Findings on court administrat(>r training. The 
adequacy of the training and education of court adminis- 
trators can only be assessed in the context of their roles 
and responsibilities. From our summary of functions 
performed by court administrators, it is evident that at 
least two— and probably more — distinct categories of 
positions ace included within the scope of the **court 
administrator^' position. The Hrst category, typified by 
many state court systems administrators and by some 
administrators of large trial courts or groups of courts, 
exercises a broad range of managerial responsibiliMes^ 
under the general policy supervision of the chief judicial 
officer of the court or court system. These can include 
such functions as planning, organizing, s^nlfing, direct- 
ing, controlling and coordinating *Jie court and its r.on- 
judicial personnel. The second category of administrators 
has more restricted responsibilities for such functions as 
calendaring, record keeping and statistical reporting, as 
well as for staff functions, including supervision of non- 
judicial personnel, accounting, space and equipment or 
data processing. The key distinction between the two 
positions Is the degree of control over resources and 
personnel, and the ability to initiate or implement major 
changes. 

The lack of sufficient delegated authority for a broader 
managerial role has been identified as one of the inipor- 
tant limitations of the current court administrator position 
in many courts. When court administrators were queried 
by NMS as to whether there were any specific areas in 
which insufficient authority was delegated to effectively 
administer the courts under their supervision, 30 percent 
of all respondents reported that this was a problem for 
them, and identified a r;..,ge of difficulties, generally 
associated with lack of .:leariy defined authority over 
certain categories of non- judicial personnel or functions. 

The educational qualiications for the cot i adminis- 
trator position, and the amount and type ol in-service 
training required, will clearly vary, depending up jn the 
scope of his authority and responsibilities. Although 
these responsibilities will always be br^^ader for the state 
court system administrators than those at the trial court 
level, there appears to be wide variation among the latter 
category, as illustrated by the results of our Surveys and 
field visits. Those courts which have assigned a limited 
role to their court administrators may have done so for a 
variety of reasons, including reluctance of the judiciary 
to relinquish some of their own authority and control 
over court management. In part, however, it may be 
assumed that lack of professional qualifications of per- 
sonnel appointed to court administrator positions has 
been a contributing factor. To this extent, a strengthen- 



ing of existing training and education programs — as well 
as of court administrator selection criteria — can contri- 
bute to enhancement of the court management function. 

Based on the premise that the desirable goal is to 
•^professionalize" the court administration function, by 
providing current and future administrators with a broad 
range of managerial, as well as technical or administra- 
tive skills, the following priorities for training and 
academic assistance are suggested. 

a. Pre- service court administrator programs. Our 
survey findings have indicated that current court adminis- 
trators have very diverse educational and work experi- 
ence backgrounds and have equally varied preferences 
concerning the most desirable academic preparation for 
future entrants into thi^ occupation. The major prefer- 
ences are, however, for either a law school degree or for 
a major in public administration. In either case, existing 
undergraduate programs provide little scope for speciali- 
zation in the field of judicial administration. Incumbents 
in court administration positions have mainly acquired 
their specialized knowledge and skills through on-the-job 
experience and in-service training programs. On-the-job 
training, however, is cleariy insufficient if the objective 
of training is to promote implemc niation of new policies 
and procedures, rather than to perpetuate existing prac- 
tice. Reliance upon in-service training, alone, implies a 
substantial loss of time between assumption of responsi- 
bilities and acquisition of needed knowledge and skills. 
Moreover, workload constraints often limit availability 
of key personnel for courses lasting more than a few 
days, particularly in small agencies. 

These considerations point to the need for support of 
graduate level residential judicial administration pro- 
grams for personnel planning to enter court administra- 
tion careers as well as for those employed in more 
:.inior-level court positions. In view of the divei-sified 
^:ndergraduate background of prospective entrants into 
such programs, course cfferi.n^js and cunicula should be 
adapied to individual needs. Thus, lawyers will probably 
require greater emphasis upon basic management 
courses, whereas public administration majors will re- 
quire more intensive study in such subjects as court 
jurisdiction or administrative law. 

b. In-service court administrator training. The tra- 
ditional objectives of in-service training programs are to 
enable practitioners to maintain professional competence 
in their field by keeping themi informed of new methods 
and approaches, as well aS to Remedy any deficiencies in 
their basic skills. The latter objective has understanda- 
bly, been given greater emphasis, in view of the limited 
academic preparation of most incumbents in the field of 
judicial administration. 
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One of the critical needs, suggested by our survey 
findings, is to upgrade the technical skills of many trial 
court administrators for performancfe of their most urgent 
operational responsibilities. These include such tasks as 
the development of improved methods of identifying 
backlog or delayed cases, improvements in court statis- 
tics and records, and improved^ methods of 
calendaring — all of which were cited by 40 percent or 
more of court administrators as in need of change in their 
courts, or court systems. In addition, our review of the 
contents of existing residential programs, such as these 
offered by the Institute for Court Management, suggests 
the need for increased emphasis on certain managerial 
skills, notably in the techniq for program review and 
evaluation. The process of **change making** requires a 
better appreciation of research and evaluation methodol- 
ogy than is common today. The latter may not be im- 
mediately required by many administrators with limited 
current management responsibilities, but can help to 
qualify them for a broader management 1*016 in the fu- 
ture. 

In addition, the resource limitations of any com- 
prehensive residential program indicate the need for 
supplementation, through expanded regional training 
services, on more advanced management topics than are 
offered in t^e basic residential program. The present 
ICM re^onal programs are largely aimed at those ad- 
ministiators who do not, or cannot, attend the residential 
program. While these are needed, they should be 
supplemented by efforts to provide more advanced train- 
ing for ICM graduates. ' . 

c. Judicial training and orientation on court ad- 
ministrator roles. The preceding recommendations have 
focused on the training needs of the professional court 
administrator. There is an equally important requirement 
for training of judicial personnel who are responsible for 
selection and policy supervision of court administrators. 
One of the major barriers to more effective utilization of 
professional court administrators in many jurisdictions is 



the lack of familiarity by the judiciary with their poten- 
tial. We therefore recommend that judicial training pro- 
grams include orientations on the court administrator 
function, to assist judges in properly selecting and super- 
vising professional court administrators in their courts. 
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CHAPTtR X. PRIORITIES FOR TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAS. 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS AND FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
MANPOWER PLANNING 



A central objective of the assessments of personnel 
needs, and of training and education needs, presented in 
the preceding chapters, has been to provide an informed 
basis for establishment of **needs priorities" for training 
and academic assistance programs in the criminal justice 
field, as required under existing legislation. 

Xhe opening section of this chapter discusses the con- 
cept of **needs priorities,'* in the context of the respec- 
tive roles of LEAA and of the state planning agencies. It 
differentiates between the desirability for restively 
broad statements of such priorities, at the national level, 
and the need for more specific determinations of such 
priorities for operational use at the star? or local levels. 

The second section presents the major national-level 
priorities for assistance identified by the National Man- 
power Survey, 

The third section discusses the manpower data needs 
for a continuing manpower planning function, at both the 
national and the state levels, and suggests approaches to 
meeting these needs in a cost-effective manner. 

A. Priority Concepts 

Although the concept of * Apriorities" has been widely 
used, it has often lacked a clear-cut operational defini- 
tion. In certain contexts, priorities refer to an absolute 
ranking of various claimants for resources, under which 
all of the needs of claimants in the highest categories, in 
sequence, must be filled, before any funds or other re- 
sources are allocated to those in lower-ranking 
categories. The guidelines for student eligibilitj' for 
LEEP assistance illustrate this use of the priority con- 
cept. Educational institutions are required to give first 
priority to all returning LEEP recipients before other 
categories of students can be provided LEEP assistance. 

Alternatively, priorities can be defiijed in relative, 
rather than absblute terms to govern the shares of re- 
sources among different categories of training or 
academic assistance. To illustrate, if graduate level pro- 
grams had received 10 percent of all LEEP assistance, an 
increased priority for such programs might raise their 
allocation to 20 percent with a correspondiiig reduction 



in the share going to undergraduate programs. 

Our assessments have identified some quantitative and 
qualitative deficiencies i.i existing training or educational 
programs in virtually all sectors of the criminal justice 
system, and for all major categories of personnel sur- 
veyed. For this reason, establishment of absolute 
priorities among sectors or among training program 
categories is not generally desirable. At the same time, 
considerable evidence has been developed indicating that 
the relative extent of training deficiencies varies widely 
among the major categories of personnel and agencies. 
Such information, as well as our assessments of proj- 
ected manpower trends, provide a basis for establishment - 
of relative priorities, which can guide shifts in fund 
allocations among various training and education pro- 
grams and recipient groups. 

A second consideration in establishment of priorities is 
the need to clearly define the respective roles of the 
federal and state agencies responsibly for administration 
of training and academic assistance programs for law 
enforcement and criminal justice personnel. Certain 
educational assistance programs, such as LEEP, the 
Educational Development Program and the Section 402 
Training Programs are directly administered by the na- 
tional Office and the regional offices of the LCAA. Vari- 
ous national colleges or institutes are also directly funded 
by these offices. The LEAA is thereiore in a position to 
establish more specific policies and guidelines for the 
allocation of resources /imong such programs. In con- 
trast, federal financial assistance to state and local train- 
ing activities of all types is mainly administered by^tate 
criminal justice planning agencies from block grant 
funds, subject to submission and approval of state plans. 
Thus, the degree of control which can be exercised by 
LEAA over specific projects of the latter type is con- 
siderably more limited. 

The decentralization of authority for administration of 
a major portion of LEAA funding to the states is, of 
course, an integral feature of the current law. It recog- 
nizes the great diversity in needs of criminal justice 
agencies in the 50 states, including needs for training 
and educational assistance. A corollary of this approach 
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is that only relatively broad or general guidelines for 
state -administered training assistance grants appear ap- 
propriate at the national level. 

The priority recommendations in the following section' 
therefore differentiate between those applicable to LEEP 
and other directly administered educational or training 
assistance programs, and more general recommendations 
-applicable to those categories of training assistance 
primarily administered by the state agencies. 

B. Priority Recomrrendations 

, 1. Educational assistance programs. Our assessment 
of the relationship between education and job p^rfonn- 
ance requirements in the basic line law enforcem< nt md 
correctional occupations has failed to provide convincing 
evidence for an underlying prer. '-*^ of the LEEP pro- * 
grams as presently constituted, i.e., that higher educa- 
tion leading to college degrees is required for all basic 
line personnel in law enforcenn.ent or correctional ac- 
tivities. Although the LEEP program has probably con- 
tributed to the recent sharp increases in the proportion of 
police and correctional officers with some college educa- 
tion, it is likely that this prcoorlion will continue to 
grow, even in the absence of the LEEP program, because 
of the rising educational attainment of new entrants into 
these positions. These findings, in combination with 
serious qualitative deficiencies of many of the LEEP- 
funded programs, point to the need for a major shift in 
orientation of LEAA academic assistance, from em- 
phasis, on quantity, to a more selective quality-oriented 
program. 

At the same time, our surveys have identified serious 
deficiencies in the educa»*^onal preparation, as well as 
trai;.'*mg, of large proportions of mid-level and manage- 
rial level personnel, in law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies. Concumently, the key agency personnel 
who are or will be in a position to effect needed im- 
provements in the criminal justice system in the coming 
decade will have growing demands upon them for in- 
creased management expertise in such areas as budget 
formuHation, planning and labor relations, for develop- 
ment of new managerial styles and for increased sophis- 
tication generally, with respect to the systems- and 
community-wide implications of their agencies' ac- 
tivities. These deficiencies are most apparent in the case 
of law enforcement executives,ireflecting the educational 
^''generation gap" between senior officers ^and more re- 
cent entrants. In addition, there appear to be shortages of 
academically qualified personnel, with advanced degrees 
and specialized competencies in criminal justice plan- 
ning, research and evaluation, and as full-time faculty in 
criminal justice education programs. 

These findings soggest the need for major changes in 



priorities in LEAA educational assistance programs, as 
outlined below: 

• Priority in assistance to criminal justice education 
programs should be given to those institutions which 
fully qualify under existing LEEP qualitative stand- 
ards or under such additional standards "which may 
be established by appropriate academic accreditation 
agencies such as the Academy of Criminal Justice 
Science. After a short transition period, institutions 
which do not fully meet such standards should be 
precluded from eligibility. 

• Among qualified institutions, priority should be 
given to students in advanced undergraduate pro- 
grams and to those in graduate programs, in crime- 
related studies and in the management sciences, as a 
means of improving the qualifications of present 
incumbents or prospective entrants into the super- 
visory and managerial ranks of these agencies. In 
view of tlie growing proportion of personnel who 
have already completed one or two years of college 
work, financial support for students in the first two 
years of undergraduate study should be progres- 

. sivel^ phased out " " ~. " 

• In order to provide equitable opportunities for rele- 
vant educational assistance to potentially eligible 
personnel in all sectors of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, priority should be given — among otherwise 
qualified programs— 4o those which provide broader 
and more balanced curriculum offerings, including 
corrections and court-related subjects in addition to 
those in police science, in communities where a 
need for such courses^ has been established. The 
more rapid projected employment growth in the cor- 
rections and court sfectors reinforces ithis recom- 
mendation. 

• Special programs of direct grants fOr full-time 
graduate study in crime-related and in rrianagement 
studies should be established, with particular em- 
phasis on (a) top level executives and adminis- 
trators, (b) mid-level managerial persohnel, and (c)" 
students preparing for careers in criminal justice 
planning, research or teaching. 

• Although there is no apparent manpower, need to 
p?tvide LEEP assistance to undergraduate law 
school St udWts, assistance should be provided to 
selected undergraduate law schools to develop 
model law school curricula, texts and educational 
methods in the field of applied criming law practice, . 
to better prepare graduates for careers in the criminal 

' justice system. 

2. Training assistance programs. NMS research find- 
ings, pi;pscnted in Chapters VII-DC of this report,\have 
documented the need for more and better formal entry- 



level and in-service training programs in all of the major 
law enforcement and criminal justice occupations. A 
number of general indicators of tte qualitative adequacy 
of this training have been used for this analysis including 
data on course lengths, course contents, faculty composi- 
iToh and tr?iiiiing methods used. Additional insights have 
been provided by the information provided by agency 
e^^ecutives on their own training and on the adequacy of 
their, agency's programs. These assessments, 
supplemented by the results of our manpower proj- 
ections, suggest the following major priority categories 
for training assistance programs. 

• A major deficiency, in all agency categories, is the 
absence of any integrated program of management 
training for law enforcement and criminal justice 
personnel, which provides opportunities for acquisi- 
tion of needed supervisory and management skills as 
part of an overall career development plan. The FBI 
Academy programs and certain other national-level 
programs only partially meet this need in the law 
enfojcement sector, and, management -training re- 
sources in^her sectors are even less adequate. The 

NMS^as Therefore recommended that high priority 

be given to development of fully integrated regional 
management training centers, or insthutes, adapted 
to the sjjecialized needs for management training of 
criminal justice executives and managerial level 
staffs. 

• In all major sectors of the criminal^ustice system, 
the snnaller — more isolated — agencies have been 
found to be the most deficient in their current staff 

^ training programs. They are typically not equipped 
to provide in-house training to their personnel, ex- 
cept on an informal basis, and cost and workload 
constraints often limit their capability to send per- 
sonnel to external programs. - Progress has been 
made in meeting these needs through state level 
programs, often assisted by LEAA grants. How- 
ever, the latter programs vary considerably in scope 
and quality, and need additional support in many 
states. 

• Among the major categories of criminal justice 
agencies, juvenile corrections and court-related 
agencies appear to be the most in need of additional 
training assistance, as evidenced by the cpntinued 
absence of any formal entry-level training for Hne 
staff in many of these agencies and by the greater 
degree of dissatisfaction with existing training ex- 
pressed by executives of these agencies. 

• In sectors where soprae entry-training is now gener- 
- ally provided to new line personnel, priority should 

be given to qualitative improvements in training 
contents and methodology, of both entry-level and 



in-service programs. Training programs for line law 
enforcement and correctional personnel should place 
increased emphasis on human relations subjects, and 
should be adjusted to meet the needs and capabilities 
of the better-educated personnel currently being re- 
cruited for these positions. The recent reductToris in 
personnel recruitment — and, hence, in' entry-level 
training requirements — should enable many agen- 
cies to enrich existing programs without any sub- 
stantial increase in total training outlays. 
The above generalizations are based on national -level 
data and will not be equally applicable to the 50 states, in 
view of wide interstate variations in existing personnel 
resources, training capabilities and training standards. 
One of the most critical needs, therefore, is to improve 
thie information base and the manpower planning 
capabilities of state criminal justice planning agencies to 
enable them to establish more specific **tieeds-oriented** 
priorities for their own jurisdictions as discussed below. 

C. The RoJe of 

, Criminal Justice Planning _ 

Manpower planning can be defined as a process for 
systematically determining the numbers and kinds of 
personnel required to achieve program objectives ?ind for 
development of programs for personnel retruitment, 
training and utilization, to assure that these manpower 
needs are met. This process can be applied to an indi- 
vfdual firm or government agency; to an industry or 
functional area (such as the criminal justice system), or 
to the nation's economy as a whole. The need for man- 
power planning, its scope and frequency, will depend 
upon the role and responsibilities of the planning organi- 
zation. 

The role of the state planning agencies in manpowi^r 
planning derives from their responsibilities for adminis- 
tration of the LEAA block grants for their states and from 
their overall responsibility for development of com- 
prehensive statewide plans, as prescribed by the LEAA. 
In addition, tFie state planning agencies, to varying de- 
grees, are utilized for broader state level program plan- 
ning, budgeting and legislative functions, with respect to 
their states* criminal justice system. 

One of the collateral responsibilities of the National 
Manpower Survey project was to V*cnhance law en- 
forcement and criminal justice personnel development 
planning at federal, state and Ibi^al levels.** As a point of 
departure, the following major Categories of data needs 
were identified: 

• Employment and personnel turnover data 

• Agency workload data 

• Job characteristics data 
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• Personnel characterist-cs data 

• Training and education programs data 

• Opinions of executives on agency manpower need? , 
training and education needs and related personnel 
issues 

• Eniployee opinionji on the usefulness of the training 
and education received and on desirable changes in 
training or other personnel development programs 

Such data were generally needed for each of the major 
types of criminal justice agencies and occupations, usu- 
ally further classified by agency size and location. 
Moreover, for purposes of projecting future manpower 
training and education needs, reliable data on past trends 
in employment, personnel training, workloads and other 
key variables were also required. 

A systematic review of all available national -level 
criminaJ justice data sources indicated that — despite con- 
siderable progress in development of comprehensive 
statistics 9n overall criminal justice employment since 
the 1^6b's — many categories of needed personnel data 
were still incomplete or lacking. These included, for 
example, statistics on employment and personnel turn- 
over in the major criminal justice occupations, data on 
characteristics of personnel in those occupations and on 
the various criminal justice training and educational pro- 
grams. M ^y, although not all, of these manpower data 
needs were met by special surveys conducted for the 
present report, supplemented by the concurrent LEAA- 
funded Census survey of employees of state and local 
criminal justice agencies. These, however, were very 
costly, **onc-time" survey efforts, designed primarily to 
meet national -level data needs. 

Our review of the data resources and capabilities for 
systematic manpower planning at the state agency level 
indicated that these resources were deficient, in many 
states. LEAA guidelines in effect in 1975 had required 
inclusion of a considerable amount of relevant data on 
agency personnel and training in the state annual plan 
submissions. However, an analysis of a sample of state 
plans for 1976 indicated that none of these state plans 
had complied with all of the pertinent guidelines. There 
was even less evidence of any program for systematic 
analysis of the available data, for use in arriving at 
decisions concerning allocations of funds for criminal 
justice manpower development or related purposes. 

In addition to the lack of adequate state level man- 
power data, these deficiencies appeared to be due to a 
lack of staff resources in. many of the SPA's for man- 
power analysis and planning, the inadequate training for 
manpower analysis and planning of many of those as- 
signed to this function, and— more fundamentally — to 
the limited role of many of the SPA's in decision-making 
■A'ieh respect to the programs, policies, and training 



activities of the criminal justice agencies in their jurisdic- 
tions. At the stale level, the latter responsibilities con- 
tinue to be vested in the various state operating agencies 
or in separate agencies responsible for setting standards 
and/or conducting training for law enforcement or other— 
criminal justice personnel. Hence, in the absence of 
authority to coordinate the relevant manpower develop- 
nr.er* policies and pnDgrams for the criminal justice sys- 
tem as a whole, the development of comprehensive 
statistics on personnel and workloads has lacked a pro- 
grammatic context in many state planning agencies. 

Despite these limitations, it was evident that both 
LEAA national-office staff and a number of stai - crimi- 
nal justice planning agencies were actively interested in 
strengthening their manpower analysis and planning 
capabilities. To assist in development of a manpower 
analysis and planning function at the national level, de- 
tailed technical specifications for updating of the NMS 
manpower projections model have been included in Vol- 
ume VI of this report. In order to provide current and 
reliable data for this purpose, we recommend that — ^to 
the maximum extent practicable — emphasis be placed 
upon use of existing established federal statistical pro- 
grams, with appropriate modifications to meet the needs 
of LEAA and the state planning agencies. These include, 
for example: 

• Inclusion of more specific classifications and codes 
on criminal justice agency functions and occupa- 
tions in the Census of Population, which will be 
conducted at 5-year, rather than 10-year, inter- 
vals in the future, under recent legislation. 

• Usexf the Census Bureau's Current Population 
Survey for annual updating of occupational em- 
ployment data, for major criminal justice occupa- 
ti^r.a, at the national level. 

' 4 Modification of the annual statistical reports of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission for 
state and local governments, to provide improved 
current data on personnel turnover and racial/ethnic 
characteristics, by agency and major occupation 
group. 

• Modification of the Bureau of Labor Statistics occu- 
pational employment statistics reports to provide for 
more detailed occupational employment data, by 
state, for criminal justice agencies. 

There will, in addition, be a need for initiation of new 
or expanded data collection programs for certain 
categories of essential data, particularly on training'and 
education programs for criminal justice employees and 
on the extent of training received by employees. Particu- 
larly essential, in our judgment, is a program of evalua- 
tion of such training, including programs for systematic 
follow-up surveys of recent students. Since such pro- 



grams are costly, priority should be given to those sec- 
tors where training and education needs appear to be 
most CTitical and where available data is most deficient. 

The above reconmiendations — and die more specific 
tibchnical reconimendatioris^for conduct of state-level 
criminal justice manpower surveys included in Volume 
Vi — presume a policy commitment to a manpower plan- 
ning p rocess as a useful management rool, at. both the 
national and state kvels. This implies, also, provision of 
sufficient resources for professional staff, for adequate 
training of such staff, and for the essential data collection 
and processing activities needed to implement this pro- 
gram. Specific recommendations for LEAA and for state 
agencies, to implement a manpower planning activity 
are: 

• A Manpower Analysis and Planning Office, or unit, 
should be established within LEAA, which will be 
responsible for maintaining a continuing assessment 
of current and projected personnel needs and re- 
sources for the criminal justice system, for de- 
velopment of national-level priority guidelines for 
training and academic assistance and for provision 
of technical assistance to state agencies in their 
manpower planning activities— including funding of 
prototype cr model state planning projects. 

• A specialized unit should be established within the 



appropriate LEAA or Department of Justice statisti- 
cal office, to plan, coordinate and execute statistical 
programs in the field of criminal justice manpower, 
and to effectively represent the Department of Jus- 
tice in assu^ng that its needs are considered in 
overall federar statistical planning, such as that re- 
lated to the Censuses of Population and Govern- 
ments. This unit should maintain close liaison with 
the proposed Manpower Analysis and Planning 
Office. 

• State planning agencies should be encouraged to 
establish parallel functions as ongo^g activities in 
their agencies, to include at least one professionally 
qualified full-time staff member. 

• LEAA annual plan guideline!? should be revised to 
require inclusion at stated intervals — but not neces- 
sarily annually— of a comprehensive assessment of 
state criminal justice manpower training and educa- 
tional assistance needs. (This should replace the 

^ current requirement for submission of pftfitine man- 
power data in the annual plan.) 

• A nationd clearinghouse of planned and ongoing 
annual criminal justice manpower surveys should be 
established in cooperation ;v;th stale agencies, to 
avoid possible duplication of effort and to f^ilitate a 
systematic pooling of a\ ailable data and research. 



APPENDIX A 
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The National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Jus- 
tice Systeig was conducted by a consortium of three 
non-profit research institutions: The National Planning 
Association, The American Institutes for Research and 
the Bureau of Social Science Research, all based in 
Washington, D.C. The national Planning Association, 
B% prinne contractor, was responsible for overall project 
dircctioti, for the conduct of manpower assessments and 
projectibns, for the studies of criminal justice training 
and education programs, and for the preparation of all 
final report volumes, except Volumes VII and VIII. The 
American. Ijsstitutes for Research conducted the field 
analyses of occupational requirements and personnel sys- 
tems, and related qualitative assessments, whose land- 
ings arc .sported in Volume VIII of 1his report. The 
Bureau of Social Science Research executed the nail 



questionnaire surveys of law enforcement and^ criminal 
justice executives and of courts,, and designed the pro- 
totype surveys of North Carolina law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies as described in Volume VII, 
and in Appendix C, Volume VI. 

Harold Wool of the National Planning Association 
served as Project Director. Frank McKeman, also of 
NPA, was Deputy Project Director, with special respon- 
sibilities for cooTiination of the NPA training and educa- 
tion il program studie:; <;ind of the occupational analysis 
anJ personnel systems studies of the American Institutes 
for Research. The full list of professional staff of the 
Project, other than shon-term personnel or ad hoc con- 
sultants, appears in Exhibit A-1. 

A list of the members of the NMS Advisory Board 
appears in Exhibit A-2. 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF THE NATIONAL MANPOWER SURVEY 
OF THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 



National Planring Assoc: aticfn (NPA) 
OJfice of Project Director 

Harold Wool, NMS Project Director 
Frank McKeman, NMS Deputy Director - 
James Stinchcomb, Consultant 
Loraine Halsey, Research Administrator 
Elizabeth McGovem, Librarian 
Manpower Analysis and Projections Group 
Mark Kendall, Senior Economist 
Harry Greenspan, Senior Economist 
Linda Harris, Senior Research Associate 
Bernard Oilman, Social Scientist 
Albert Gillespie, Research Assistant 
Robert Kramer, Research Assistant 

Training and Education Program Group 
Robert Rafuse, Senior Economist 
Neal Miller, Senior Research Associate 
Michael Genz, Research Associate 
Radtke, Research Associate 
: - ' Rigney Hiil, Research Assistant 

Bureau of Social Science Research (BFSR) 

Shiriey A. Star, BSSR Project Director, July 1974- 
June 1975 

James Kretz, BSSR Project' Director, July 1975- 

Septfember 1976 
Gloria Hamilton, Director of Field Operations 
Cai-ol Kalish, Special Assistant to the Project Director 

(Temporary) 



Barry Feinberg, Research Associate 

Celia Pavis, Assistant Director of Research Operations 

Mary Dixon, Research Analyst 

Carol Sosdian, Research Analyst 

Gary Nordlingpr, Research Analyst 

Neil Bomberg, Research Analyst ^ ^ 

Ellen Stem, Research Assistant - 

Paula Freedman, Research Assistant 

Andrea Golden, Research Assistant 

» • 4 

American Institutes for Research (A.LR,) 

Albert S. Glickman, Senior A.LR. Project Director 
Robert W, Stephenson, Associate A.LR. Project 
Director 

Daniel Fclkner, Research i>ciehtist * 
Dorothy S; Edwards, Principal Research Scientist 
Gary B, Brumback, Senior Research Scientist 
Robert Frey, Research Scientist 
Parry Goodstadt, Research Scientist ^' 
.Louis O. Richardson, Program Specialist 
William M. Trencher, Associate Program Specialist 
R. Dennis Ostennan, Associate Program Specialist 
Marian Fox; Administrative Associate/Project 
Librarian 

Tania Romashko, Associate Reseaix:h Scientist 
CliffoKf P. Hahn, Staff Consultant 
Harr>' 1. Hadley, Consultant 



* Mr. Fclkncr served as A.I. R. Project Director ir ih« final phases of 
ihe study and supervr preparation of the final A.l.R. Report (Vol. 
VIII). 
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EXHIBIT A-2 

ADVISORY BOARD TO THE NATIONAL MANPOWER SURVEY 
OF THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 



Donald H. Riddle, Chairman 

Chancellor, University of Dlinois 

Chicago Circle 
Sherman Day 

Director, National Institute for Corrections 

U.S. Bupeau of Prisons 
Edward B. McConnell 

Executive Director 

National Center for State Courts 
Norval Morris • 

Dean, Law School 

University of Chicago 
Patrick Murphy 
^ President 

Police jFoifndalion 
Vincent O'Leary , . * 

* Professor, School of Criminal Justice 

State U. of New York at Albany 



Albert Reiss * 

Professoi, Department of Sociology 

Yale University 
Gerald Somers 

Professor, Department of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 
Anthony Travisono 

Executive Director 

American Correctional Association 
Richard Wertz 

Executive Director 

Gbvemor's Commission on Administration of Justice 
Maryland 
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